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Hor* 


PROLOGUE: 


Written  by  DAVID  GARRICK,  Efq; 
Spoken  by  Mr.  WOODWARD. 


p RO  LOGUES  precede  the  piece  in  mournful  verfe , 
As  Undertakers  walk  before  the  herfe 
Whofe  doleful  march  may  ftrike  the  harden'd  mindy 
And  wake  it's  feelings— for  the  dead  behind . 

’To-night  no  fmuggled fcenes  from  France  we fhewy 
9 Tis  English,  English,  Sirs , from  top  to  toe. 
Though  coarfe  the  colours , and  the  hand  unJkilV d. 
From  real  life  our  little  cloth  is  fill'd . 

The  hero  is  a youth , by  Fate  defigv'd 
For  culling  simples;  but  whofie  ftage-firuck  mind 
Nor  Fate  could  rule , nor  his  indentures  bind. 

A place  there  is , where  fuch  young  Quixots  meet ; 

’ Tis  called  the  Spouting-Club,  a glorious  treat  l 
Where  prentice  Kings  alarm  the  gaping  ftreet. 

There  Brutus  ft  arts  and  flares  by  midnight  taper , 
Who  all  the  day  enaSis — a Wollen-Draper. 

There  Hamlet’s  Ghofl  ftalks  forth  with  doubled  fifty 
Cries  out  with  hollow  voice — cc  List,  List,  Oh  ! I 
List  !" 

And frightens  Denmark'sPrincey---ayoung  Tobacconifl . J 
The  Spirit  too3  clear'd  of  his  deadly  white , 

Rifes  a Haberdasher  to  the  fight. 

Not  young  Attornies  have  this  rage  withftoody 
But  change  their  pens  for  Truncheons,  ink  for 
Blood, 

And  Cflrange  reverfe  ! ) die  for  their  Country' s good. 
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PROLOGUE. 


To  check  theje  heroes , <2#^  laurels  crop , 

T o bring  them  back  to  reason  and  their  shop. 

Our  author  wrote. — O you,  Tom,  Dick,  Jack,  Willi 
Who  hold  the  ballance,  or  who  gild  the  pill ; 

Who  wield  the  yard,  and  fimp' ring  pay  your  court , 

And  at  each  JlouriJh  Jnip  an  inch  too  Jhort 
Let  no  falje  fire  your  heedlejs  fieps  betray . 

<c  Who  can  tread fure  upon  this  flipp'ry  way 
Where,  like  to  others,  whom  ambition  calls , 

Thy  adventurous  youth,  before  he  rijes,  falls  ! 

The  tinfel  grandeur  turns  his  giddy  brain ; 

He  fir  oils,  and  ftarves  he  ftruts  and  frets  in  vain . 

[Bell  rings. 

But  foft  \—the  Prompter  calls— brief  let  me  be 
Would  you  no  groanings  hear,  no  apples  fee  ? 

Nor  yet  be  damnd?  fly  hence  cc  farewell,  remember 
me  A 


Dramatis 

Wingate, 

Dick,  his  Son , 

Gargle,  an  Apothecary , 
Simon,  Servant  to  Gargle , 
Catchpole,  a Sheriff's  Officer, 
Scotchman, 

Irishman, 


Perfonse. 

Mr.  Yates. 

Mr.  Woodward. 
Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  H.  Vaughan. 
Mr.  W.. Vaughan. 
Mr.  Blakes. 

Mr.  Jefferson. 


Charlotte,  Daughter  to  Gargle,  Miss  Minors. 
Memeers  of  the  Spouting-Club , Watchmen,  iJc. 


THE 


APPRENTICE, 

ACT  the  FIRST. 
SCENE  the  FIRST, 


Enter  Wingate  and  Simon. 

Wingate. 

HOLD  your  tongue,  you  blockhead,  don’t 
argue  with  me 3 don’t  think  to  impofe  upon 
me  3 I am  convinced 3 I know  it  all  3 and  if  you 

imagine,  varlet,  that  you  are  to  trifle  with  me 

what  right  have  you  to  trifle  with  me  ? — You  are  in 
the  plot,  you  fcoundrel,  and  if  vou  don’t  difcover 
all— 


Simon. 

Dear  heart,  Sir,  you  won’t  give  a body  time. 

Wingate. 

Tell  me  all  you  know  this  moment,  or— zockers ! 
a whole  month  miffing,  and  no  account  of  him  far 
or  near!-— it  is  too  much  for  a father  : A vile,  un- 
grateful prodigal  !— Plague  and  difcradbion  ! where 
can  the  fellow  be  Look  you,  friend  3 don’t  you 
prefume— 


Simon 
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Simon. 

Lord,  Sir,  you  are  lb  main  pafiionate,  you  won’t 
let  a body  lpeak. 

Wingate. 

Speak  out  then,  and  don’t  Hand  muttering. 

What  a lubberly  fellow  you  are  ! (Looks  at  him  and 
laughs )— ha  ! ha ! luch  a fcare-crow  figure ! Why 
don’t  you  fpeak  out,  you  blockhead  ? 

Simon. 

Mercy  on  us !— your  fon  to  be  fure  is  a fine 
young  gentleman,  and  a fweet  young  gentleman ; 
but  lack-a-day,  Sir,  how  fhould  I know  any  thing 
of  him  ? 


Wingate. 

Prevaricating  booby ! with  more  evafions  than  if 
you  were  before  a Middlefex  juftice  ! — Has  not  he 
been  apprentice  to  your  matter,  my  friend  Gargle,-— 
who  by  the  bye  is  as  great  a fool  as  yourfelf—  Has 
not  he  been  apprentice  to  him  thefe  three  years  ? 
Have  not  you  lived  there  all  the  time,  and  could 
you  be  fo  long  in  one  houfe  with  my  fon,  and  not 
know  all  his  haunts  and  all  his  ways  ? And  then, 
you  vagabond,  you  rafcal,  what  are  you  lurking 
about  my  doors  for  ? What  brings  you  hither  fo 
often  l 


Simon. 

My  mafler  Gargle  and  I,  Sir,  have  been  fo  un- 
eafy  about  him,  that  I have  been  running  all  over 
the  town  ever  fince  morning  to  enquire  for  him, 
every  where,  high  and  low  \ and  fo  in  my  way,  I 
thought  I might  as  well  call  here. 


Win- 
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Wingate. 

A villain,  to  give  his  father  all  this  trouble  ! and 
fo  you  have  not  heard  any  thing  of  him,  friend  ? 

Simon. 

Not  a word.  Sir,  as  I hope  for  mercy. 

Wingate. 

You  numfkull ! you  booby  ! why  did  not  you  tell 
me  fo  at  firft  ? 

Simon. 

I told  you  as  foon  as  you  would  hear  me ; and  as 
fure  as  you  are  there,  for  all  I know  nothing,  J be- 
lieve I can  guefs  what  is  come  of  him. 

Wingate. 

Ay !— guefs  then,  firrah  tell  me  as  you  guefs. 

Simon. 

As  fure  as  any  thing,  matter,  the  gyplies  have 
gotten  hold  of  him,  and  we  fhall  have  him  come  as 
thin  as  a rake,  like  the  young  girl  in  the  city,  with 
living  upon  nothing  but  crufts  and  water  for  fix  and 
twenty  days. 

Wingate. 

The  gypfies  have  got  hold  of  him  !— get  out  of 
the  room,  you  blockhead,  you  driveller,  you  non- 
fenfical— ha  ! ha  ! the  gypfies  got  hold  of  him  ! — 
Here,  you,  Simon— 

Simon. 

Sir ; anan-— 


Win- 
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Wingate. 

Where  are  you  going  in  fuch  a hurry  ?— Let  me  fee  >> 
wounds ! what  muft  be  done  ? — I’ll  plague  myfelf  no 
more ; let  him  go  on  his  own  way.— An  abfurd,  ri- 
diculous, a filly,  empty-headed  coxcomb  ! with  his 
Cajfanders , and  his  Cloppatras , and  his  trumpery ; 
with  his  Romances,  and  his  damn’d  plays,  and  his 
OdyJJey  Popes,  and  a parcel  of  fellows  not  worth  a 
groat  ! wearing  ftone-buckles,  and  cocking  his  hat : 
What  right  has  he  to  wear  ftone-buckles  and  cock 
his  hat  ? But  I’ll  not  put  myfelf  in  a paflion— Death 
and  fury  ! I never  wear  ftone-buckles  ; never  cock 
my  hat.  I think  of  nothing  but  the  main  chance  ; 

and Simon,  do  you  ftep,  and  tell  my  friend 

Gargle  that  I want  to  fpeak  to  him.  And  yet,  I 
don’t  know,  why  fhould  I fend  for  him  ? A fly, 
flow,  hefitating,  pedantic  blockhead  ! — I fend  for 
fuch  a fellow  ! a peflle-  and-mortar,  fimple-fqueez- 
ing,  dry  piece  of  formality,  with  his  phyfical  cant, 
and  his  nonfenfe !.— Why  don’t  you  go,  you  booby, 
when  I bid  you  ? 

Simon. 

Yes,  Sirs  I am  gone.  Sir.  \Exit% 

« 

Win*}  ate. 

This  fen  cf  mine  will  be  the  death  of  me.  I 
can’t  Beep  in  my  bed  for  thinking  of  him.  He'll  be 
undone  he’ll  be  ruin’d ; — well ! it’s  his  own  fault ; 
what  care  I ? My  advice  is  all  loft.  A fcatter-brain 
puppy  ! to  ftand  in  his  own  light— Death  and  fire  ! 
that  we  can’t  get  children,  without  having  a regard 
for  them  ! I have  been  turmoiling  for  him  all  my 
days,  and  now  the  villain  is  run  away.— Suppofe  I 
advertife  the  dog,  and  promife  a reward  to  any  one 
that  can  give  an  account  of  him.  There,  more  ex- 
pence ! 
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pence  ! why  fhould  I throw  away  money  upon  fuch 
a profligate  ? Why,  as  I don't  fay  what  reward,  I 
may  give  what  I pleafe  when  they  come.  But  then 
if  the  young  rake -hell  fhould  deceive  me,  and  hap- 
pen to  be  dead  ? why  then  he  tricks  me  out  of  three 
fhillings  for  the  advertifement ; there’s  my  money 
thrown  into  the  fire.  I’ll  think  no  more  about  him ; 
let  him  follow  his  nofe  ; it’s  nothing  at  all  to  me  : 
what  care  I ? — What  do  you  come  back  for,  friend  ? 

Enter  Simon. 

Wtingate. 

Why  don’t  you  fpeak  ? 

% 

Simon.  • 

As  I was  going  out,  Sir,  the  poft  came  to  the 
door,  and  brought  this  letter. 

Wingate. 

Let  me  fee  it — The  gypfies  have  got  hold  of  him  * 
(Looks  at  him  and  laughs)  ha!  ha  ! what  a conjurer 
you  are  ? — ha  ! ha  !-  -why  don’t  you  go  where  I or- 
dered you  ? 


Yes,  Sir,  * [Exit, 

Wingate. 

Well,  well;  Tm  refolved,  and  it  fhall  be  fo  ; I’ll 
advertife  him  to-morrow  morning,  and  promife,  if 
he  comes  home,  that  all  fhall  be  forgiven  : If  he 
bites  at  the  hook  then  when  I have  him  fail,  I may  do 
as  I pleafe.  Ay,  it  fhall  be  fo  ; ( laughs ) I may  then 
do  as  I pleafe.  Ha  ! ha  ! right ! very  good  ! Let 
me  fee,  how  muft  I defcribe  him  ? He  had  on,  a 
Vol.  II.  C filver- 
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filver-looped  hat ; I never  liked  thofe  damned  filver- 
loops  3 —a  filver-looped  hat,  and— and— confufion  ! 
what  fignifies  what  he  had  on  ? I’ll  read  my  letter, 
and  think  no  more  about  him.  Hey  ! what  in  the 

name  of  wonder  have  we  here?  ( reads ) Briftoll 

how  ! what  is  all  this  ? 

Efteemed  Friend , 

haft  was  'loth  ultimo , fince  none  of  thine , which  will 
cccafion  brevity . The  reafon  of  my  writing  to  thee  at 
prefent , is  to  inform  thee>  that  thy  fon  came  to  our  place 
with  a company  of  ftrolling  players , who  were  taken  up 
by  the  Magiftrate , and  committed  as  vagabonds  to  jail . 
That’s  good  news ; I am  glad  of  it 3 let  the  villain 
lie'There  3 let  him  beat  hemp  ( laughs ) What  a fine 
figure  he’ll  cut  in  the  jail ! — ha  ! ha!  Alexander  the 
Gr^at  at;  hard  labour  ! I rejoice  at  this.  Ha  ! ha  ! 
Let  me  lee,  what  more  does  he  fay  ? {reads)  I am 
forry  thy  ladftoould  follow  fuch  profane  courfes  3 but  out 
of  the  efteem  I bear  unto  thee , I have  taken  thy  boy  out 
of  confinement , and  fent  him  off  for  your  city  in  the  wag- 
gGUj  which  left  this  four  days  ago . He  is  configned  to 
thy  addrefs  3 being  the  needfull  from  thy  friend  and 
fervant , Ebeeneezer  Broadbrim . 

My  efieemed  friend,  Ebeeneezer  Broadbrim,  you 
are  as  great  a fool  as  . the  reft  of  them  : What  did 
you  take  thf  -puppy  put  of  jail  for?  Could  not  you 
let  him  lie  there  ?—  ha  ! the  fpirit  moved  him, 
I fuppofe.-— Turned  ftage-player  ! Tllinever  fee  the 
villain’s  face.  Who  comes  there  ? 

Enter  Simon. 

Simon. 

Our  Cares  are  over. 

Wingate. 

You  lie,  you  blockhead  ; our  cares  are  but  juft 
begun. 


Simon. 
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Simon. 


All’s  fafe  and  well,  make  us  thankful  for  it.  I met 
Mr.  Gargle  on  the  way,  and  he  has  got  fuch  news 
for  you,  and  he  is  coming  as  faft  as  he  can,  and  here 
he  is. 


Let  him  come  in,  and  do  you  go  and  recover 
your  breath,  you  gapeing,  ftareing,  open-mouthed, 
fly-catching  fon  of  a 


Wingate. 

So,  friend  Gargle,  here’s  a flne  piece  of  work. 
Dick’s  turn’d  vagabond. 


He  mu  ft  be  put  under  a proper  regimen  direcftly. 
He  arrived  at  my  houfe  withiij  thefcten  minutes, 
but  in  fuch  a trim  ! I brought  him  with  me  he  is 
now  below  fteirs.  I judged  it  proper  to  leave  him 
there,  till  I had  felt  your  pulfe,  and  in  due  courl'e 
prepared  you  for  his  reception. 

Wingate. 

Death  and  fire  ! what  could  put  it  into  his  head 
to  turn  buffoon  i 


Nothing  fo  eafily  accounted  for  : when  he  ought 


Wingate. 


Simon, 

We’re  all  alive  and  merry. 


Enter  Gargle. 


Gargle. 


Gargle, 


C 2 


to 
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to  be  reading  the  Difpenfatory,  there  was  he  con- 
ftantly  poreing  overplays,  and  farces,  and Shakefpeare. 

Wingate. 

Ay,  that  damn’d  Shakefpeare ! I hear  the  fellow 
was  nothing  but  a deer-ftealer  in  Warwickfhire.  If 
he  had  fold  the  venifon,  there  would  have  been 
fome  fenfe  in  that  ; he  would  have  made  money 
by  it  ; a better  trade  than  writing  plays. 
Zookers ! if  they  had  hanged  the  fellow  out  of 
the  way,  he  would  not  now  be  the  ruin  of  honeft 
men’s  children.  What  right  has  my  fon  to  read 
Shakefpeare  ? I never  read  Shakefpeare.  Wounds  ! 
I caught  the  rafcal,  myfelf,  reading  that  Bartholo- 
mew-fair play  of  Hamlet , Prince  of 1 don’t  know 

wliat,  not  I— Sweden  I believe — and  there  was  the 
Prince  keeping  company  with  ftrollers  and  vaga- 
bonds. A fine  example,  mailer  Gargle  ! 

Gargle. 

H is  diforder  is  of  the  malignant  kind,  and  my 
daughter  has  taken  the  infedion  from  him.  Blefs 
my  heart  ! fhe  was  as  innocent  as  water-gruel,  till 
he  fpoiled  her.  I caught  her  the  other  night  in  the 
very  fad. 

t 

Wingate. 

Zookers ! you  don’t  fay  fo ! caught  her  in  the 

fad  ? 


Gargle. 

As  fure  as  you  are  there,  he  has  debauched  the 
poor  girl. 


Wingate, 

Debauched  your  daughter  ? 


Gar- 


Even  fo. 


Gargle, 


Wingate, 

I don’t  much  wonder  at  that,  friend  Gargle. 
( Looks  at  him  and  laughs)  The  boy  has  good  blood 
in  his  veins. 


Gargle. 

Poor  Charlotte ! I caught  her  in  the  very  fa&, 
reading  a play-book  in  bed. 

Wingate, 

Is  that  the  fa£t  ? 

Gargle. 

Yes,  and  bad  enough  of  all  confcience, 

Wingate. 

Why,  you  metaphorical  blockhead,  why  could 
not  you  fay  fo  at  firft  ? 

Gargle. 

That  was  my  meaning  but  I have  done  for  my 
young  madam  I have  locked  up  all  her  books,  and 
confined  her  to  her  room. 

Wingate. 

You  have  ferved  her  right.  Look  you  here, 
friend  Gargle ; I’ll  never  fee  the  villain’s  face ; let 
him  follow  his  own  courfes  let  him  bite  the  bridle. 

Gargle. 

Lenitives,  Mr.  Wingate,  lenitives  are  propereft 
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prefent.  His  habit  requires  gentle  alteratives : 
Leave  him  to  my  management : Twenty  ounces  of 
blood,  a cephalic  tindture,  and  a cool  regimen, 
will  bring  him  to  himfelf,  and  then  he  may  do  very 
well. 


Wingate. 

Pho ! truce  with  your  jargon : Where  is  the 
fcoundrel  ? 


Gargle. 

Dear  Sir,  moderate  your  anger.  Harfh  Ian- 
guage  may — 

Wingate. 

Harfh  language  ! If  he  behaves  like  a prod  igate 
fhan’t  I tell  him  of  it  ? 

Gargle. 

Violence  may  inflame  : gentle  means  may  work  a 
reformation  : the  boy  has  good  fentiments. 

Wingate. 

Sentiments  ! don’t  tell  me  of  fentiment ; what 
have  I do  with  fentiment  ?— Let  the  booby  mind 
his  bufinefs,  learn  how  to  get  money,  and  never  mifs 
an  opportunity.  I never  miffed  an  opportunity  $ 
got  up  at  five  in  the  morning  ; fbruck  a light ; 
made  my  own  fire ; worked  my  fingers  ends  ; and 
this  vagabond  is  now  going  to  deftrudtion.  Let 
him  have  his  full  fwing.  Let  him  go  on  : A ridi- 
culous— 

Gargle. 

Ay  ; ridiculous  indeed  ! For  a long  time  pafb  he 
could  not  converfe  in  the  language  of  common  fenfe. 

Afk 
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Afk  him  a trivial  queftion,  he  gave  you  a cramp 
anfwer  out  of  fome  of  his  plays,  that  are  always  run- 
ning in  his  head.  No  understanding  a word  that  he 
fays  ! 


Wingate. 

Death  and  fury ! this  comes  of  his  keeping  com- 
pany with  wits,  and  be  damned  to  ’em  for  wits.— 
ha  ! ha  ! wit  is  a fine  thing  indeed.  I never  knew 
one  of  your  men  of  genius  worth  fixpence.  There’s 
my  friend  Bookworm ; he  has  parts  and  talents  ; 
every  body  fays  fo  j we  went  to  fchool  together ; he 
ftudied  well.  (laughs)  Ha!  ha!  yes,  he  ftudied 
well  ! he  made  Verfes,  and  I learned  Vulgar  Frac- 
tions. Where  is  he  now  ? Looking  through  iron 
bars  at  the  King’s  Bench  prifon.— Ha  ! ha!  wit  is 
the  molt  rafcally,  contemptible,  beggarly  thing  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 


Gargle. 

Would  you  believe  it,  Mr.  Wingate  ? I have 
found  out  that  your  fon  went  three  times  a week  to 
a fpouting  club. 


Wingate. 

A fpouting  club,  friend  Gargle  ! what’s  a fpout- 
ing club  ? 


Gargle. 

A meeting  of  prentices,  and  clerks,  and  giddy 
young  men,  all  intoxicated  with  plays  ! and  fo  they 
meet  at  public  houfes,  and  there  they  repeat  fpeeches. 
and  alarm  the  neighbourhood  with  their  noife,  and 
negle6t  their  bufinefs,  aud  defpife  the  advice  of  their 
friends,  and  think  of  nothing  but  of  becoming 
aftors. 


Win- 
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Wingate. 

You  don't  tell  me  fo  ! a fpouting  club  ! zookers ! 
they  are  all  mad. 

Gargle. 

Ay,  mad,  indeed.  Sir  : madnefs  is  occafioned  in  a 
Very  extraordinary  manner  5 the  fpirits  flowing  in 
particular  channels — 

Wingate. 

’Sdeath ! you  are  as  mad  yourfelf  as  any  of  them# 

Gargle. 

And  continuing  to  run  in  the  fame  duffs— 

Wingate. 

Ducks  ! — what  ducks  ? roaft  ducks  for  fupper  ? 

Gargle. 

No,  fir,  no ; but  the  finer  juices  running  in  the 
fame  capillary  duds  or  veflels,  the  texture  of  the 
br^in  becomes  difordered. 

Wingate. 

Friend  Gargle,  don't  plague  me.  ( walks  away ) 
Who's  below  there  ? 

Gargle,  (following  him ) 

And  by  the  prefiure  on  the  nervous  fyftem,  the 
head  is  difturbed  : obftrudions  are  formed,  and  thus 
your  fon’s  malady  is  contraded. 

Wingate.  ( walking  away ) 

Will  nobody  anfwer  ? Who  is  below  ? 

Gar- 
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Gargle.  ( following  him ) 

But  I fhall  alter  the  morbid  ftate  of  the  juices, 
correct  his  blood,  fweeten  the  humours,  and  produce 
laudable  chyle. 


Wingate. 

Produce  a laudable  fortune  ; that’s  the  true  ufe  of 
guile.  Who’s  below  there  ? Tell  that  fellow  to 
come  up. 

Gargle. 

Nay,  be  a little  cool : inflammatories  may  be  dan- 
gerous. He  may  reform  j there  is  now  fome  pro- 
fpedt  of  it. 


Wingate. 

Po  ! none  of  your  profpefrs ; give  me  a profpe<5t 
of  gain.  Prithee,  don’t  teaze  me,  man ; here  the  raf- 
cal  comes. 


Enter  Dick. 


Dick. 

(Walking  flow  and  fuller  > with  his  arms  folded:  he  looks 
at  his  father , then  fixes  his  eyes  on  the  ground ) 

There’s  an  attitude  ! If  I had  chains  on,  Bajazet 
could  not  do  it  better.  (Afide.) 

Wingate. 

Did  you  ever  fee  fuch  a fellow  ? So  friend ! 


Dick. 

“ Now,  my  good  father,  what’s  the  matter  ¥* 


Yol.  II. 
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Win- 
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Wingate. 

You  have  been  upon  your  travels,  have  you  ? — 
you  have  had  your  froliek  ?— Look  you,  young  man. 
I’ll  not  put  myfelf  in  a paffion  ; but  death  and  fire  ! 
you  fcoundrel,  what  right  have  you  to  plague  me  in 
this  manner  ? Do  you  think  I am  to  fall  in  love  > 
with  your  face  P Mufl  I bear  with  you,  becaufe 
I am  your  father  ? 

Dick. 

<c  A little  more  than  kin,  and  lefs  than  kind.’* 
Wingate. 

What  a pretty  figure  you  cut  now  P (ftands  laugh- 
ing at  him ) fuch  a poverty-flruck  rafcal  I never  faw ! 
Why  don’t  you  fpeak  you  blockhead  ? have  you 
nothing  to  fay  for  yourfelf  ? 

Dick.  ( afide  ) 

Nothing  to  fay  for  yourfelf  ? What  an  old  prig 
it  is ! 

W INGATE. 

Mind  me,  friend  ; I have  found  you  out.  How 
often  mull:  I tell  you  that  you  will  never  come  to 
good  ? Turn  flage-player  ! wounds  ! you’ll  not 
have  an  eye  in  your  head  in  a month.  ( Looks  at 
himy  and  laughs  ) Ha  ! ha  ! you’ll  have  ’em  knocked 
out  of  the  fockets  wdth  withered  apples.  Remem- 
ber I tell  you  fo,  friend. 

Dick. 

A critic  too  ! ( whiftks  ) well  faid  old  fquare-toes. 


Win- 
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Wingate. 

Look  you,  young  man  ; my  advice  is  all  thrown 
away  upon  you.  But  once  for  all,  mind  what  I fay. 
I made  my  own  fortune,  and  I could  do  the  fame 
again.  Wounds  ! if  I were  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
Chancery-lane  with  a brufh  and  blackball,  I know 
the  world,  and  could  make  my  own  fortune  again. 
You  read  Shakefpeare ! get  Cocker’s  Arithmetic; 
you  may  buy  it  for  a Chilling  upon  a flail ; the  befl 
book  that  ever  was  wrote. 

Dick.  ( afide  ) 

Pretty  well  that ! Ingenious,  truly  ! Egad,  the 
old  buck  has  a pretty  notion  of  letters. 

Wingate. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  much  is  five  eights  of  three 
fifteenths  of  a pound  ?■ — I fee  you  are  a blockhead. 
Five  eights  of  three  fixteenths  of  a pound  ! you  can’t 
tell  me  ; I would  not  give  a farthing  for  all  you 
know.  If  you  have  a mind  to  thrive  in  this  world* 
ftudy  figures,  and  make  yourfeif  ufefull. 

Dick. 

ff  How  weary,  flale,  fiat  and  unprofitable  feem  to 
“ me  all  the  ufes  of  this  world  !** 

Wingate. 

Mind  the  fcoundrel  now  ! 

Gargle. 

Do,  Mr.  Wingate,  let  me  fpeak  to  him.  Softly, 
foftly  • I’ll  touch  him  with  a gentle  hand.  Come, 
young  man,  lay  afide  this  fulky  humour,  and  fpeak 
as  becomes  a fon. 

D 2 
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Dick. 

cc  O Jeptha,  judge  of  Ifrael,  what  a treafure  hadlt 
“ thou!” 


Wingate, 

What  does  the  fellow  fay  ? 

Gargle. 

He  relents,  Sir  ; come,  come,  young  man,  make 
peace  with  your  father. 

Dick. 

cf  They  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent.”  Egad, 
I’ll  bamboozle  ’em,  and  fo  get  out  of  the  fcrape. — 
<f  A truant  difpohtion,  good  my  lord.”— No,  no, 
flay,  flay,  that’s  not  right : my  friend  Ranger  can 
fupplv  a better  fpeech.— c<  It  is  as  you  fay,  when 
<c  we  are  fober,  and  refledl  but  ever  fo  little  on  our 
(C  follies,  we  are  afhamed  and  forry  ; and  yet,  the 
<f  very  next  minute,  we  rufh  again  into  the  very 
cc  fame  abfurdities.” 


Wingate. 

Well  faid,  lad,  well  faid;  that’s  very  good  fenfe  ; 
I like  you  when  you  talk  fenfe,  Liflen  to  me, 
friend  : commanding  our  own  pailions,  and  artfully 
taking  advantage  of  other  peoples,  is  the  Pure  road 
to  wealth.  And  without  wealth,  what  is  life  ? — Die 
a beggar,  rather  than  live  a beggar.  A man  fhould 
always  have  a thoufand  pounds  at  his  banker’s. 
Wounds  ! it’s  ridiculous  not  to  have  a thoufand 
pounds  at  your  banker’s. 

Dick. 

Without  doubt,  Sir.  (ftifling  a laugh) 


Win- 
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Wingate. 

I’ll  tell  you  what,  friend ; I have  a great  regard 
for  you  in  the  main.  What  do  I mind  my  bufmefs 
for,  and  get  up  at  five  in  the  morning  ? Is  not  it  all 
for  you  ? I never  loft  an  opportunity  in  my  life. 
There  was  my  friend  Barlow,  I knew  he  could  not 
live ; he  drank  brandy  in  a morning  ; I faw  it , 
fixed  my  eye  upon  him ; fold  him  an  annuity  : he 
did  not  live  to  receive  the  firft  quarter.  Ha  ! ha  ! 
— my  poor  friend  Barlow  ! — 1 knew  what  I was 
about : and  is  not  all  that  for  you  ? Mind  me 
friend  : if  I abufe  you,  it  is  beaufe  I wifh  you  well. 
Death  and  fire  ! do  you  think  I’d  call  you  a fcoun- 
drel,  if  I had  not  a regard  for  you  ? 


To  be  fure.  Sir. 


Dick. 


Wingate. 

You  don’t  hear  me  call  a ftranger  a fcoundrel. 

Dick. 

No  bad  mark  of  prudence. 

Wingate. 

Prudence  ! — what  do  I care  for  a ftranger  ? Mind 
me,  and  I’ll  make  a man  of  you.  If  you  want  any 
thing,  you  fhall  be  provided  : have  you  any  money 
in  your  pocket  ? Not  a fixpence,  I warrant.  ( looks 
at  him  and  laughs  ) There  is  nothing  I hate  like  po- 
verty. Let  me  fee,  if  I have  any  money  in  my  purfe. 
How  is  this  ? A ten  pound  note  ! Now  if  I was  to 
give  you  a bank-note — no ; I’ll  keep  it  for  you  ; that 
will  do  better;  and  fo  mind  what  I fay,  and  go  and 
make  yourfelf  ufefull. 


Dick. 
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Dick. 

“ Elfe,  wherefore  breathe  I in  a Chriflian  land  ?’* 
Wingate. 

Very  well ; I like  that : you  had  better  flick  to 
your  bufinefs,  than  turn  mountebank,  and  get  trun- 
cheons broke  upon  your  arm,  and  tumble  about  up- 
on carpets. 

Dick. 

<c  I fhail  in  all  my  bed;  obey  you,  Sir.” 

Wingate. 

"Very  well ; very  well  faid.  You  may  do  very 
v/ell : I’ll  fay  no  more  to  you  now  : go  change  your 
drefs ; make  yourfelf  fit  to  be  feen,  and  go  home  to 
your  bufmefs.  And  let  me  fee  no  more  play-books  : 
let  me  never  hear  that  you  wear  a laced  waiflcoat : 
what  right  have  you  to  wear  a laced  waiflcoat  ? I 
never  wore  a laced  waiflcoat ; never  wore  one  till  I 
was  forty.  But  I’ll  not  put  myfelf  in  a paflion  go, 
and  remember  what  I have  faid  to  you. 


Dick. 

I fhail.  Sir. 

cc  I mufl  be  cruel  only  to  be  kind ; 

Cf  Thus  bad  begins,  and  worfe  remains  behind.” 
Cocker's  Arithmetic,  Sir  ? 

Wingate. 

Ay,  Cocker's  Arithmetic  : fludy  figures  figures 
and  ihe  true  Italian  method  of  book-keeping  will 
carry  you  through  the  world. 


Dick. 
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Dick. 

Yes,  Sir.  ( ftifling  a laugh  ) Cocker’s  Arithmetic  ! 

[Exit. 


Wingate. 

Let  him  mind  me,  friend  Gargle,  and  I’ll  make  a. 
man  of  him. 

Gargle. 

Ay,  Sir,  you  know  the  world.  Your  fon  will  do 
very  well : I wifh  he  were  out  of  his  time  he  fhall 
then  have  my  daughter. 

Wingate. 

Yes,  but  not  a ftiver  of  her  fortune  ; I mull  touch 
the  cafh  myfelf ; he  fhan’t  finger  it  during  my  life. 
I muft  keep  a tight  hand  over  him.  ( Goes  to  the 
door  ) Do  you  hear,  friend  ? Mind  what  I fay,  and 
go  home  to  your  bufinefs  immediately. — Friend 
Gargle,  let  him  follow  my  directions,  and  I’ll  make 
a man  of  him. 


Enter  Dick. 

$ 

Dick. 

u Who  call’d  on  Achmet  ? Did  not  Barbarofla 
require  me  here  ?” 

Wingate. 

What’s  the  matter  now  ? Barossa  ! wounds  1 
what’s  Barossa  ? Does  the  fellow  call  me  names  ? 
What  makes  the  booby  (land  in  fuch  confuiion  ? 

Dick. 

ff  That  Barbarofia  fhould  fufpedl  my  truth.” 


Win- 
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Wingate. 

Mad,  flark  flaring  mad  ! — Get  out  of  the  room, 
you  villain,  get  out  of  the  room. 

Dick. 

I thought  you  called  me  back,  to  give  me  the 
bank-note.  Sir. 


Wingate. 

Give  you  a bank-note  !— Death  and  confufion ! 
you  oaf ; you  fcrub  ; you  ridiculous  coxcomb  ; give 
you  a bank-note  ! the  more  you  expedt  it,  the  lefs 
I’ll  give  it.  What  right  have  you  to  expect  it  ? 

Dick. 

If  you  had  not  mentioned  it  yourfelf,  Sir — 
Wingate. 

I mention  it ! 


Dick. 

I thought  fo,  Sir  and  as  your  word  is  as  good  as 
your  bond— 


Wingate. 

There  now  I fee  you’re  a blockhead  : my  word  as 
good  as  my  bond  ! you  fool,  you  numfkull,  you’ll 
never  fucceed  in  the  world.  Death  and  fire  ! how 
is  my  word  as  good  as  my  bond  ? My  word  is  one 
thing,  and  my  bond  is  another ; all  the  world  knows 
that.  Let  me  hear  fuch  another  word  out  of  your 
mouth,  and  I’ll  turn  you  out  of  my  houfe  imme- 
diately. My  word  as  good  as  my  bond.  Wounds ! 

I have 
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I have  a mind  never  to  fee  your  face.  I hate  poverty 
and  nonfenfe : never  fay  that  to  me  again. 

Gargle. 

Come,  young  man,  every  thing  was  quietly 
fettled  : do  as  your  father  bids  you,  and  don’t  fpoil 
all  again.  Be  advifed  by  me  : go,  make  yourfelf 
clean,  and  then  come  home  to  your  bufinels. 

[He  pujhes  Dick  out. 


Dick. 

tc  Oh  ! I am  Fortune’s  fooL’*  [Exit. 

Wingate. 

I can  be  very  peremptory,  friend  Gargle:  if  he  vexes 
me  once  more.  I’ll  have  nothing  to  fay  to  him.  But 
I ftill  have  hopes  ; he  can  do  very  well  : and  now  I 
think  of  it,  I have  Cocker' s Arithmetic  below  flairs  in 
the  counting-houfe.  I’ll  flep  and  get  it  for  him, 
and  he  fhall  take  it  home  with  him. 

Gargle. 

Mr.  Wingate,  I wifh  you  a good  evening.  I 
have  a flow  fever  in  the  neighbourhood5  that  I mult 
pay  a vifit  to.  You’ll  fend  him  home  to  his  bufi- 
nefs.  [Exit. 

Wingate. 

He  fhall  follow  you  direcllv.  Five-eights  of  the 
three-fixteenths  of  a 'pound  l — Multiply  the  numerator 
by  the  denominator  ; five  times  lixteen,  is  ten  times 
eight ; ten  times  eight  is  eighty ; and  then— a— -five 
and  carry  one.  [Exit. 


Scene  changes  to  another  Apartment, 

Yol.  II.  E 


Enter 
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Enter  Dick  and  Simon. 

Dick. 

Simon,  did  you  ever  fee  fuch  a queer  old  putt  as 
my  father  ? 


Simon. 

Good  enough  when  he  is  pleafed ; but  main  cho- 
leric ; mercifull ! how  he  ftorms  and  raves  ! blows 
up  like  gunpowder. 

Dick. 

His  charafter  will  do  for  the  hage,  and  I’ll  aft  it 
myfelf. 

Simon. 

Lord  love  you,  mailer,  I am  fo  glad  you  are  come 
home ; but  methinks  we  had  better  get  away  from 
this  houfe  all  hiking  in  troubled  waters  here  j much 
quieter  at  Mr.  Gargle’s. 

Dick. 

No,  no,  Simon ; ilay  a moment.  This  is  but  a 
fcurvy  fort  of  a coat  I have  on : I know  old  fquare- 
toes  has  always  fomething  fmart  locked  up  in  his 
clofet ; I know  his  ways  he  takes  them  in  pawn  ; 
never  parts  with  a guinea  without  a good  pledge  in 
hand. 

Simon. 

Odds  my  life,  take  care ; as  fure  as  a gun  he’ll 
hear  you.  Hufh!  I believe  he’s  coming  up  hairs. 

Dick.  ( goes  to  the  door  and  liftens  ) 

No— no-— no— he  is  going  down  hairs,  growling 

and 
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and  grumbling— cc  fcoundrel,  rafcal— bite  the  bridle 
— 1 cf  make  yourfelf  ufefull— fix  times  twelve  is  fe- 
<c  venty  two”— All  is  fafe,  Simon;  he  is  gone  down; 
we  have  nothing  to  fear.  Stand  you  there,  and  I’ll 
difpatch  this  bufinefs  in  two  minutes  cc  by  Shrewf- 
i(  bury  clock.” 

Simon. 

BlefTings  on  him,  what  is  he  about  £ — Why,  the 
clofet  door  is  locked,  mailer. 

Dick. 

I know  it,  Simon,  but  I can  unlock  it.— You  lhall 
fee  me  do  it  with  as  much  dexterity  as  any  Sir  John 
Brute  of  ’em  all.— This  right  leg  here  is  the  belt 
lockfmith  in  England.  Come,  furrender  up  your 
trull—  ( Kicks  the  door  open  and  goes  in) 

Simon. 

He  is  at  his  plays  again  : odds  my  heart,  he  is 
wondrous  comical ; pure  diverting ; he  will  go 
through  with  it,  I warrant  him.  Old  Drybeard 
mull  not  fmoke  that  I have  any  concern.  I mull  be 
main  cautious.  What’s  he  about  ? Blefs  his  heart, 
he  is  to  teach  me  to  a£t  Scrub.  He  began  with  me 
long  ago,  and  I got  as  far  as  the  Jefuit  before  he 
went  out  of  town.  c<  Scrub  !— coming  Sir— why 
£C  Scrub  ! — Ma’am— Lord  Ma’am,  I have  a whole 
cc  packet  full  of  news ; fome  fay  one  thing,  and 
c:  fome  another,  but  for  my  part,  Ma’am,  I believe 
“ he  is  a Jefuit.”— That’s  main  pleafant— -cc  I be- 
(C  lieve  he  is  a Jefuit.” 

Enter  Dick. 

Dick. 

£(  I have  done  the  deed ; didll  thou  not  hear  a 
noife 

E 2 Si- 
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Simon. 

No,  matter ; don’t  look  fo  frightened not  3 
moufe  ftirring  5 all  fnug. 

Dick. 

This  coat  will  do  charmingly.  I have  outwitted 
the  old  gentleman  nicely,  cc  In  a dark  corner  of  his 
<c  cabinet  I found  this  paper ; what  it  is  this  light 
cc  will  fhew.”  ( reads  ) I promife  to  pay — ha  ! — I 
promije  to  pay  to  Mr.  Moneytrap  or  order  on  demand— 
‘c  ’tis  his  hand  5 a note  of  his  ; — yet  more” — the  Jam 
of  j even  pounds  fourteen  fsillings  and  j 'even  pence , value 
received  by  me , London , this  15th  June  1775.  <c  ’Tis 
<c  wanting  what  fhould  follow ; his  name  fhould  foE 
cc  low,  but  ’tis  torn  off,  becaufe  the  note  is  paid.” 

Simon. 

Oh  ! Lud  ! dear  heart.  I’m  frighted  out  of  my 
fenfes.  You’ll  fpoil  all  j I wifh  we  were  well  out  of 
the  houfe.  Our  bett  way,  matter,  is  to  make  off  dE 
redly. 

Dick. 

I’ll  do  it ; we’ll  found  a retreat  in  a moment  3 but 
firtt  help  me  on  with  this  coat.  ( puts  it  on  ) Simon, 
you  fhall  be  my  dreffer,  when  I am  a great  adtor  $ 
you’ll  be  pure  happy  behind  the  fcenes. 

Simon. 

As  happy  as  the  day  is  long,  matter.  I fhall  like 
of  it  hugeoufly.  I have  been  behind  the  fcenes  in 
the  country,  when  I lived  with  the  man  that  fhewed 
wild  beaftices. 


Dick. 
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Hark  ye,  Simon ; when  I am  playing  fome  deep 
tragedy,  and  cc  cleave  the  general  ear  with  horrid 
fpeech,”  you  mull  Hand  at  the  fide  of  the  fcenes,  and 
cry  bitterly.  ( ’Teaches  him  ) Oh  ! — it’s  fo  moving, 
I can’t  hand  it. 


Simon. 

Yes,  I’ll  do  it ; I am  rare  one  to  cry. 

Dick. 

And  when  I am  playing  a gay,  fprightly,  genteel 
part  in  comedy,  you  mull  be  ready  to  crack  your 
Tides  with  laughing.  ( Teaches  him  ) I fhall  be 
damned  pleafant. 


Simon. 

Never  doubt  me,  mailer.  ( Both  laugh  ) 

Dick. 

Very  well ; now  go  and  open  the  hreet  door;  I’ll 
Heal  down,  and  we’ll  leave  old  Multiplication  Table 
to  himfelf* 

Simon. 

Ay,  fo  bell : we  are  dancing  upon  thorns  here  : I 
am  gone  to  ferve  you,  mafter. 

Dick. 

cc  To  ferve  thyfelf ; for  look,  when  I am  Manager, 
fC  claim  thou  of  me  the  care  o’  th’  wardrobe,  with  all 
<c  thofe  moveables  whereof  the  property-man  now 

hands  poffeh.” 
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Simon. 

I does  not  underftand  it,  but  I likes  to  hear  you 
talk.  Hufh  ! I am  gone. 

Dick. 

Hold,  hold  ; Simon,  come  hither.  Cf  What 
“ money  have  you  about  you,  Matter  Matthew  ?” 


But  a tetter. 


Simon. 


Dick. 

A tetter  !— fomething  of  the  leaft,  Matter  Mat- 
thew. Let  me  fee  it. 


Simon. 

You  have  had  fifteen  fixpences  now. 


Dick. 

Never  mind  ; I’ll  pay  you  all  at  my  benefit. 


Simon, 


I does  not  fear  you. 
the  door. 


Hufh  ! — IT1  go  and  open 

[Exit. 


Dick,  Joins. 

Cf  Thus  far  we  run  before  the  wind.”— An  apo- 
thecary ! make  an  apothecary  of  me  ! what  cramp 
my  genius  over  a pettle  and  mortar,  or  mew  me  up  in 
a Chop  with  an  cc  alligator  ftufft,  and  a beggarly  ac- 
<c  count  of  empty  boxes  !”  To  be  culling  fimples, 
and  conftantly  adding  to  the  bills  of  mortality.  No, 
no,  HI  add  to  the  Play-bills  rather  : it  will  be  much 
better  to  be  patted  up  in  capitals,  The  part  of  Romeo 
by  a young  gentleman  who  never  appeared  upon  any  ft  age 

be- 
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before  /—My  ambition  fires  at  the  thought.  But 
hold,  hold  ; may’nt  1 run  fome  chance  of  failing  in 
my  attempt  ? HifTed,  pelted,  laughed  at,  not  ad- 
mitted into  the  Green-room  ! That  will  never  do 
fC  down  bufy  devil,  down,  down.” — Take  it  t’other 
way —Loved  by  the  women,  envied  by  the  men,  ap- 
plauded by  the  pit,  clapped  by  the  gallery,  admired 
by  the  boxes  5 “ Colonel,  is  not  he  a charming  crea- 
<c  ture  ? — My  Lord,  don’t  you  like  him  of  all 
“ things?  Makes  love  like  an  angel— What  an  eye 
cc  he  has  ? The  fweeteft  figure  ! — I’ll  certainly  go 
<c  to  his  benefit.”  Celettial  founds!— and  then  I’ll 
get  in  with  all  the  painters,  and  have  myfelf  put 
up  in  every  fhop in  the  charadter  of  Macbeth, 
“ This  is  a forry  fight.”  ( jiands  in  an  attitude  ) In 
the  charadter  of  Richard,  “ Give  me  another  horfe, 
cc  bind  up  my  wounds ; have  mercy”— Oh  ! it  will 
do  rarely ; and  then  the  chance  of  fome  great  fortune 
falling  in  love  with  me — cc  O glorious  thought ! By 
<c  Heav’n,  I will  enjoy  it,  though  but  in  fancy ; ima- 
“ gination  fhall  make  room  to”— I wonder  what 
o’clock  it  is  : ( looks  at  kis  watch  ) fdeath  ! almofl 
ten.  I’ll  away  at  once  j this  is  club-night ; the 
fpouters  will  be  all  met.  I’ll  make  one  among  ’em. 
Little  do  they  think  I am  in  town  ; they  will  be  fur- 
prized  to  fee  me ; 1*11  beat  up  their  quarters,  and 
then  for  my  affignation  with  my  matter  Gargle's 
daughter.  Poor  Charlotte  ! by  her  letter  I find  fhe 
is  locked  up,  but  I ihall  contrive  means  to  favour 
her  efcape.  I’ll  carry  her  off.  A pretty  theatrical 
genius.  If  fhe  flies  to  my  arms  “ like  a hawk  to 
it’s  perch,”  it  will  be  fo  rare  an  adventure,  and  fo 
dramatic  an  incident  ! as  my  friend  Polydqre  fays, 

<c  Limbs  do  your  office,  and  fupport  me  well ; 

“ Bear  me  but  to  her,  then  fail  if  you  can.” 

End  of  the  FIRST  ACT. 


ACT 
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ACT  the  SECOND. 


Scene  dijeovers  the  Spouting  Club : the  Members  Jeated ,> 
and  roaring  out  Bravo.,  while  one  ftands  at  a difiance ^ 
tiffing  Pierre. 

First  Member^ 

“ l^URS’D  be  your  fenate  3 curs’d  your  conftb* 
<1  tution ; 

“ The  curfe  of  growing  fadtions  and  divifions 
<c  Still  vex  your  councils”— 

Second  Member. 

Don’t  you  think  his  adtion  rather  confined  ? 
First  Member. 

Confin’d ! — don’t  you  know  that  I am  in  chains  ? 
you  know  nothing  of  the  ftage.  A blockhead  ! 

Second  Member.  ( advancing  to  him ) 

Blockhead,  fay  you  ? — I know  more  of  the  ftage, 
than  fiich  upftarts  as  vou  can  pretend  to.  Block- 
head ! — Was  not  I the  firft  that  took  compaflion  on 
you,  when  you  lay,  like  a fneaking  fellow,  under  the 
counter,  and  fwept  your  mafler’s  fhop  in  a morning  ? 
When  you  read  nothing  but  The  Young  Man's 
Pocket  Companion , or  The  True  Clerk's  Fade  Mccumy 
did  not  I fliew  you  the  way  to  the  upper  gallery  ? 
teach  you  the  ufe  of  a catcall,  and  put  Chrcnonhothon - 
thclogos  into  your  hand  ? 


All 
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All. 

Well  argued ; bravo  ! bravo  ! 

President. 

Come,  gentlemen ; no  difputes  * no  quarrelling. 
Confider  where  you  are  : This  is  the  honourable  fo- 
ciety  of  Spouters  ; and  fo  to  put  an  end  to  all  ani- 
mofities,  read  the  feventh  rule  of  this  fociety. 

Third  Member,  (reads) 

tfhat  bufinejs , or  want  of  money , Jhall  not  be  received 
as  an  ex cufe  for  non-attendance  ; nor  the  anger  of  pa- 
rents, MASTERS,  GUARDIANS,  Or  RELATIONS,  be  a 
restraint  to  genius  \ to  the  end  that  this  Society  may  boaft 
it's  own  mimic  heroes , and  be  a feminary  of  young  ablors, 
to  grace  the  fock  and  bufkin , in  fipite  of  the  low  mechanic 
notions  of  people  fit  only  for  the  drudgery  of  trade  and  bu - 
finefs . 

President. 

That  is  not  the  rule  I meant  to  read.  But  come— 
“ Fill  a meafure  the  table  round”  — cc  Now  good 
digeftion  wait  on  appetite,  and  health  on  both”— 

All. 

Huzza  ! huzza  ! huzza  ! 

Scotchman. 

What  fay  you,  lads?— Now  IT1  gee  you  a touch 
of  Macbeeth . 


First  Member. 

Well  done  highlander  let  us  have  it. 


Vol.  IL 
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Scotchman. 

What  do’ft  leer  at,  mon  ? I have  had  muckle 
applaufe  at  Edinburgh , when  I ena&ed  in  the  Reegi - 
ceede.  I now  intend  to  do  Macbeeth.  I feed  the 
degger  yeflerneet,  and  I thought  I fhould  h&’  killed 
every  one  that  came  athwart  my  gate. 

Irishman, 

Arrah,  Hand  out  of  the  way,  my  boys,  and  you 
Ihall  fee  me  give  a touch  of  Othollo,  my  dear. 
Now  for  the  truth  of  it.  (Burns  a cork>  and  blacks 
his  face ) The  devil  burn  the  cork,  it  would  not; 
do  it  fall  enough. 

T . 

’ — First  Member, 

Here,  here ; Fli-dend  you  a helping  hand. 

( a rap  at  the  door.} 

V 

Second  Member. 

91  Open  locks,  whoever  knocks/* 

Enter  Dick, 

Dick, 

cc  How  now,  ye  fecret,  black,  and  midnight  wags} 
iC  what  is’t  you  do  ?” 

All, 

Ha ! the  genius ! the  genius  come  to  town  ! — -the 
genius  ! — huzza  ! 

Dick. 

cc  How  fare  the  honeft  partners  of  my  heart  ?” 
Natt  Pigtail , give  us  your  h^nd ; Jack  OakJlickx  yours ; 
Bob  Nankeen , how  goes  it  my  boy  ? Billy  Saplin , I 

re- 
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joice  to  fee  you. ---Gentlemen,  I rejoice  to  fee  you 
all.  But  come  the  news ; the  news  of  the  town,  for 
I am  but  juft  arrived.  Has  any  thing  been  damned  ? 
Any  new  performer  this  winter  ? How  often  has 
Romeo  and  Juliet  been  a<fted  ? What  new  plays  on 
the  ftocks  ? Come,  my  bucks,  inform  me  for  I 
want  news* 


First  Member. 

Bravo,  Sir  Harry ! yon  fhall  know  all  in  good 
time  : but  prithee,  my  dear  boy,  how  was  it  ? you 
played  at  Briftol  : the  firft  dafti  is  over  with  you  : 
come,  let  us  hear. 

Second  Member* 

Ay,  the  particulars,  my  dear  Dick* 

Dick. 

Look  you  there  now  ; as  Ranger  fays,  let  us  have 
it,  dear  boy,  and  dear  Dick.  ' 

First  Member. 

Nay,  nay,  let  us  hear  j how  was  you  received  ? 

Dick. 

Romeb  was  my  part : I touch’d  ’em  to  the  quick. 
Every  pale  face  from  the  Wells  was  there.  Not  in 
the  leaft  frightened ; on  I went.  Eafy  at  firft ; came 
to  the  Garden-lcene  : Juliet  thought  to  have  it  hol- 
low : fhe  tuned  her  filver  pipe  : are  you  at  that  work 
fays  I ? three  ftrides  to  the  ftage  door,  turned  fhort, 
and  here  goes.  I gave  ’em  a volley.  I tickled  ’em, 
as  you  will  fee  in  the  papers.  But  come,  cc  What 

bloody  fceiie  has  Rofcius  now  to  a<ft  ?” 

First  Member. 

All  well  ftudied  -}  ready  in  feveral  charadlers.  But 

Genius, 
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Genius,  why  come  among  us  fo  late  ? Why  was  not 
you  here  in  the  beginning  of  the  night  ? 

Dick, 

Why,  flap  my  vitals,  I longed  to  fee  you  all ; but 
whom  fhould  I meet  in  my  way  but  my  friend  Cat- 
call? a devilifh  good  critic.  He  has  been  in  at  the 
death  of  many  a piece.  He  and  I went  together, 
and  had  our  pipe,  <c  to  clofe  the  orifice  of  the  fto- 
mach  you  know,’'  and  what  do  you  think  I learned 
of  him  ? 


First  Member. 

Something  deep. 

Dick. 

<£  Not  as  deep  as  a well,  but  it  will  do.”  Can  you 
tell  whether  the  emphafis  fhould  be  laid  upon  the  epi- 
taph or  the  Jubftantive? 

First  Member. 

The  epitaph y or  the  Jubftantive  l 

Dick. 

Ever  while  you  live,  lay  your  emphafis  upon  the 
Irishman. 

Arrah,  my  dear,  what  is  that  fame  epitaph  now  ? 
Dick. 

Arrah,  fC  my  dear  Con  fin  Macfhane,  won't  you 
Cf  put  a remembrance  upon  me  ?” 

Irishman. 

But  is  it  mocking  me  you  are  ?— I believe  it’s'  a 

knock 
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knock  you  have  a mind  to  take.  Hark  you,  my 
jewell ; if  you’d  be  taking  me  off— don’t  you  call  it 
taking  off  ? — By  my  fhoul,  I would  be  making  you 
take  yourfelf  off.— What  ?— don’t  you  like  it  ? — If 
you  are  for  a carte  over  the  arm,  I would  not  matter 
you  three  Ikips  of  a flay . 

Dick. 

Nay,  prithee,  no  offence:  I hope  we  fhall  be 
brother  players. 

Irishman. 

Ow ! then  we’d  be  very  good  friends  ; for  you 
know  two  of  a trade  can  never  agree,  my  dear. 

Scotchman. 

Locke  is  certainly  reet  in  his  chapter  aboot  innate 
ideas  ; for  this  mon  was  born  without  any  at  all.  A 
lheet  of  blank  paper  : abula  raja  : and  t’other  mon 

yonder— I ken  not  his  name  ; they  call  him  the  Ge- 
nius \ I doot  he  has  no  great  heed-piece. 

Dick. 

What  chara&er  do  you  intend  to  appear  in  ? - 
Irishman. 

Othollo,  my  dear.  Let  me  alone  : you’ll  fee  how 
I’ll  bodder  ’em.  Though  by  my  fhoul,  myfelf  does 
not  know  but  I would  be  frightened,  when  every 
thing  is  in  a hub-bub , and  nothing  to  be  heard,  but 
cc  Throw  hirn  over”— cc  Over  with  him” — “ Off, 
off,  off  the  ftage” — cc  Mufic” — cc  Wont  y’  ha’  fome 
orange  chips” — “ Ha!  fome  nonpareils”— <c  Pro- 
logue”—cc  Hornpipe”—  Roaft  beef” — My  dear, 

it  is  not  like  going  to  the  Jod:  A body  could  do  that, 
frefh  and  facing  in  a morning,  without  fee  or  re- 
ward 3 
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ward  ; becaze , why  ? you  are  as  terrible  yourfelf  as 
your  enemy.— But  the  critics  have  the  advantage— 
Ow ! never  mind  that ; who  knows  but  the  dear 
craturs  in  the  boxes  will  be  lucking  at  my  legs  ? To 
be  fure  1 the  Devil  burn  the  luck  they’ll  give  ’em. 

Scotchman. 

By  St.  Andrew,  the  cheeld  of  North-Britain  has 
taken  that  trade  out  of  your  hands* 

Irishman. 

That  trade  out  of  our  hands,  is  it  ?— Why  fure* 
my  dear,  the  legs  are  the  manufacture  of  Ireland. 
Ow  ! never  fear  it.  Let  me  alone,  my  jewel ; may 
be  I would  fee  a little  round  face  from  Dublin  in  the 
pit ; may  be  I would. 

Scotchman* 

For  the  elocution  you  will  fee  that  we  hive  the 
preference  : I’ll  gee  you  a fpecimen. 

Dick. 

What  with  that  impediment  ? 

Scotchman. 

Impeediment ! what  impeediment  ? I do  not  lecfp 
do  1 1 I do  not  Jpeent.  I am  well  leem'd \ am  I not  ? 

Irishman. 

Why  then,  if  you  go  to  that,  I am  as  well  tim- 
' ber'd  myfelf  as  any  of  them  ; and  by  and  by  you  will 
fee  what  a figure  I will  make  in  genteel  and  top  co- 
taedy. 


Scotch- 
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Scotchman. 

Out  a waw  ! ftand  clear,  mon,  and  I’ll  gee  you  a 
touch  of  Macbeeth . {repeats.) 

“ Is  this  a dagger  that  I fee  before  me  ? 

^ The  haundle  tow’rds  my  haund !” 

Irishman.  ( collaring  him  ) 

Cf  Villain,  be  fure  you  prove  my 

if  Love  a whore”  ( repeats  the  reft  of  the  fpeech . ) 

Third  Member. 

( With  his  face  powder'd,  and  a pipe  in  his  hand . ) 

“ I am  thy  father’s  fpirit ; 

“ Doom’d  for  a certain  time  to  walk  the  night — ” 
Dick. 

Po  ! Prithee,  man  ; you  are  not  fat  enough  for  a 
ghoft. 

All, 

No,  no ; it  Hands  to  reafon  that  a ghoft  Ihould 
be  the  fatteft  a£tor  on  the  ftage. 

Third  Member. 

I intend  to  make  my  firft  appearance  in  the  Ghoft  : 
but  I am  little  puzzled  about  one  thing.  The  au- 
dience, you  know,  allways  applaud  a man  at  his  firft 
appearance  : now  I want  to  know,  when  I come  on, 
and  they  all  fall  a clapping,  whether  I Ihould  make 
a bow  to  the  pit  and  boxes  ? 

Irishman. 

To  be  fure  you  would;  and  then  if  you. are 
damned)  being  a ghoft,  you  are  at  home  you  know, 
my  dear. 


Second 
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Second  Member. 

Now  gentlemen  for  the  true  way  of  dying- - (Jpreads 
a blanket)  you  muft  fuppofe  me  wounded— (falls) 

“ Oh  ! Altamont,  thy  genius  is  the  ftronger 

<c  Thou  haft  prevail’d — ” 

Watchman,  (within) 

Faft  five  o'clock,  and  a cloudy  morning. 

Dick. 

How ! paft  five  o’clock  ! — fdeath  ! I fhall  mifs 
my  appointment  with  Charlotte — cc  I have  ftaid  too 
rc  long,  and  I fhall  lofe  my  profelyte.”—  -Come,  my 
boys,  let  us  Tally  out. 

♦ All. 

Ay  ! let  us  adjourn  s let  us  beat  the  rounds. 

Irishman. 

0\v  ! never  fear  me  ; I am  ready  for  any  thing, 
my  dear ; though  if  they  had  ftaid,  I fhould  have 
boddered  ’em  finely  in  Othollo . 

J 

( Scotchman. 

I fhould  have  Jheened in  Macbeeth . But  never  mind 
it  now.  I’ll  go  to  my  friend  the  bookfeller,  and 
tranflate  Cornelius  Tacitus,  or  Grotius  de  Jure  Belli , 

All. 

Huzza  ! huzza ! huzza  1 

Dick. 

We’ll  fcower  the  watch— <c  Confufion  to  Mora  - 
“ lity  ! I wifh  the  conftable  was  married”— Huzza ! 

Irish- 
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Irishman. 

Why  then,  myfelf  did  not  care  if  I was  well  mar-* 
ried  too ; a wife  with  a good  fortune  would  be  hin- 
dering me  from  going  on  the  ftage.  Ow ! no  matter ; 
I may  meet  with  a willing  cratur  fomewhere. 

. [Exit  Jinging . 

Dick. 

Now  for  the  Montagues  and  the  Capulets , and  if 
they  bite  their  thumbs  at  me [Exit. 

All. 

Huzza!  huzza!  huzza!  [Exeunt  omnes% 

Scene  a S T R E E Tv 

Enter  Watchman. 

Watchman. 

Pali  five  o’clock,  and  a cloudy  morning.— --Ail 
mad  I believe  in  this  houfe.  This  is  thein trade  three 
nights  in  the  week,  I think. — Pall  five  o’clock,  and  a 
cloudy  morning. 

All.  ( within ) ) 

Huzza ! down  with  the  watch : I wifh  the  cgn- 
liable  was  married. 

Watchman. 

What  in  the  name  of  wonder  are  they  about  no\y  ? 
Enter  the  S pouters, 

Dick. 

cc  Angels  and  minifters  of  grace  defend  us.” 

Yol.  II,  G Firs* 
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First  Member. 

cc  By  Heav’n,  I’ll  tear  thee  joint  by  joint,  and  ftrew 
cc  This  hungry  churGh-yard  with  your  limbs.” 

Dick. 

<f  Avaunt,  and  quit  my  fight : thy  bones  are  mar- 
cc  rowlefs  ; 

<c  There’s  no  fpeculation  in  thofe  eyes,  that  thou 
“ doft  glare  withall.” 

Watchman. 

You  are  difpofed  to  be  merry,  matter* 

Second  Member. 

tc  Be  fure  you  write  him  down  an  afs.” 

Dick. 

<c  Be  alive  again 

“ And  dare  me  to  the  defert  with  thy  poled5 
First  Member. 

<c  Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Ruffian  bear” 
Second  Member. 

lc  The  arm’d  rhinoceros,  or  Hyrcanian  tyger”— « 
Dick. 

(C  Take  any  flia.pe  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 
Shall  never  tremble”— 

Watchman. 

Soho  ! folio  ! 


Enter 
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Enter'  V/atchmen  from  all  parts,  feme  drunk,  fome 
coughing,  and  many  funding  at  a diftance . 

Second  Watchman. 

What’s  the  matter  here  ? 

First  Watchman. 

I charge  ’em  all  in  the  King’s  name  ; they  have 
broke  the  peace  ; they  have  committed  burglary. 

Watchmen. 

Down  with  ’em  ; bring  ’em  along* 

Dick* 

, “ Unmanner’d  Have  ! 

fC  Advance  your  lanthorn  higher  than  my  breaft* 

<c  Or  by  St.  Paul,  I’ll  ftrike  thee  to  my  foot* 

“ And  fpurn  the  beggar  for  this  infolence.” 

Watchmen. 

Upon  ’em  ; fall  on;  to  the  round-houfe.  (They 
fight ; Dick  falls ; fever al  run  away  ; Watchmen 
follow.) 


Dick. 

<f  I am  not  valiant  neither. 

<c  Man  but  a rufli  againft  Othello’s  breafb, 
cc  And  he  retires.  Where  fhould  Othello  go  ?’* 
Go  ! where  fhould  I go  ? — To  my  little  Charlotte 
to  be  fure.  Egad,  I’ll  make  my  efcape.  Now 
Love  direct  me,  “ Like  the  furefl  arrow  from  your 
“ quiver.”  [Exit, 

G Enter 
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Ente*  Watchmen  and Jeveral  Spouters, 


First  Watchman, 

Bring  ’em  along. 

Second  Watchman. 

Ay,  ay  > bring  ’em  along  ; they  fhall  anfwer  this. 
First  Member. 

x<  Good  ruffians,  hold  a while.” 

First  Watchman, 

Hold  ’em  faft. 

Second  Member. 

fc  I am  unfortunate,  but  not  affiam’d  of  being  fo,” 

Second  Watchman. 

No,  afham’d  of  nothing,  I’ll  warrant. 

First  Member. 

Rafcals  ! here  is  the  mod:  prevailing,  powerful 
rhetoric.  ( throws  money  down.) 

First  Watchman. 

Stay,  ftay  5 the  money  need  not  be  loft. 

Second  Watchman. 

We  came  honeftly  by  it,  whatever  they  did. 
( Watchmen  pick  up  the  money , and  the  Sp outers  run. 
away.) 

First  Watchman. 

Come,  neighbour  3 no  bad  booty. 

[Exeunt  Watchmen . 

Scene 
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Scene,  Another  STREET. 

Enter  Dick,  with  a Lan thorn  and  Ladder . 

Dick. 

All's  quiet  here ; the  coaft  clear.  Now  for  my  ad- 
venture with  Charlotte.  This  ladder  will  do  the 
bufinefs  ; though  it  would  be  more  theatrical  if  it 
was  a ladder  of  ropes.  That  does  not  fignify  much : 
I have  feen  it  done  this  way  in  one  of  the  panto- 
mimes.—-This  is  my  mailer  Gargle’s.  ct  I remem- 
ber an  apothecary,  and  hereabout  he  dwells.” — Not 
being  yet  broad  day,  <c  the  beggar’s  fhop  is  fhut.” — 
What  ho  ! apothecary  !— Soft  ; <€  what  light  breaks 
from  yonder  window  ? — 

<c  It  is  the  Eafl,  and  Juliet  is  the  Sun. 

fC  Arife,  fair  Sun,  and  kill  the  envious  Moon” — 

Charlotte.  ( at  the  window .) 

Who’s  there  ? my  Romeo  ? 

Dick. 

V The  fame,  my  love,  if  it  not  thee  difpleafe,” 
Charlotte. 

Not  fo  loud  ; be  a little  natural  now ; you’ll  wake 
my  father. 


Dick. 

cc  Alas  ! there’s  more  peril  in  thy  eye,” 

Than  twenty  of  his  gallypots. 

Charlotte. 

Pfnaw!  how  can  you  ? don't  be  in  heroics  now; 

never 
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never  mind  poetry  and  plays.  How  could  you  flay 
fo  long  ? 

Dick. 

cc  Chide  not,  my  fair,  but  let  the  god  of  love 

<c  Laugh  in  thy  eyes,  and  revel  in  thy  heart.’* 

Charlotte. 

As  I live  and  breathe,  you’ll  ruin  every  thing.  I 
fhall  be  difeovered.  Be  filent  ; make  no  noife,  and 
I’ll  come  down  to  you. 

Dick. 

No,  no  5 not  fo  faftj  let  us  aft  the  Garden-fcene. 
firft. 

Charlotte. 

And  my  next  feene  will  be  a prifon  feene.  My 
father  will  lock  me  up,  where  I fliali  have  no  poffibb 
lity  of  efcaping.  Have  patience,  and  I’ll  be  with 
you  in  a moment. 

Dick, 

Nay,  then,  I’ll  aft  Ranger : Cf  Up  I go,  neck  Or 
Cf  nothing.’* 

Charlotte. 

Was  there  ever  fuch  a man  ? You  are  enough  to 
fright  a body  out  of  one’s  wits.  I have  fettled  every 
thing  with  Simon : he  is  going  to  open  Ihop,  and 
has  promifed  to  let  me  out  that  way.  Can’t  you 
llay  where  you  are  ? Don’t  come  up.  I tell  you 
there  is  no  occafion  for  the  ladder. 

Dick. 

But  I tell  you,  I would  not  give  a farthing  for  it 

without 
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without  the  ladder.  “ Up  I go  : If  it  was  as  high 
“ as  the  garret^  I fhould  mount.” 

Enter  Simon,  at  the  Door . 

Simon. 

Sir,  Sir ; mailer,  madam— 

Dick.  ( Going  up  the  ladder  ) 

Prithee  be  quiet,  Simon.  I am  afeending  “ the 
tc  high  top-galiant  of  my  joy.” 

Simon. 

Always  fome  new  comical  notion  in  his  head. 
An’t  pleafe  you,  mailer,  my  young  millrefs  may 
come  through  the  fhop  : I am  going  to  fweep  it  out^ 
and  fhe  may  pafs  that  way  fafe  and  fall  enow. 

Charlotte. 

That  will  be  the  bell  way : do  you  go  down 
again ; Hay  at  the  door,  and  be  ready  to  receive 
me.  > [ She  goes  in. 


Dick. 

But  I tell  you  that  will  not  do : you  fhan’t  hinder 
me  from  going  through  my  part.  ( Goes  up  and  looks 
in  at  the  window  ) <c  A woman  by  all  that’s  lucky ; 
cc  neither  old  nor  crooked  in  I go.  ( Gets  in ) 
And  for  fear  of  my  mailer  Gargle , and  the  purfuit  of 
the  family,  I’ll  make  fure  of  the  ladder. 

( Pulling  up  the  ladder  ) 

Simon. 

Hill ! hill ! mailer  5 leave  the  ladder;  it  may  five 
me  from  being  fufpedled.  I can  fay  that  young 
millrefs  got  out  of  the  houfe  that  way. 


Dick. 
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Dick. 

Very  true,  Simon  : take  care  of  a fingle  rogue : 
111  leave  the  ladder,  aud  be  with  you  in  a moment. 

[He  goes  in 

Simon. 

Lord  love  him,  how  pleafant  he  is  ! — it  will  be 
fine  diverfion  for  me,  when  we  are  all  playing  the 
fool  together  in  the  flage-play,  to  call  him  Brother 
Martin—"  Brother  Martin  s Brother  Martin.” 

Enter  Charlotte. 

Charlotte. 

Dear  me ! I am  frighted  out  of  my  fenfes  : where 
is  he  ? 

Simon. 

He  is  a coming,  ma’am—  -cc  Brother  Martin.** 
Enter  Dick. 

Dick. 

fC  Cuckold  him,  ma’am,  by  all  means : I’m  your 
<c  man.” 


Charlotte. 

Well,  I proteft  and  vow,  I wonder  how  you  can 
ferve  a body  fo.  Feel  how  my  heart  goes,  thump, 
thump  : it  Butters  like  a bird  in  a cage. 


Dick. 

<c  ’Tis  an  alarm  to  love.” — But  flay ; I have  not 
done  my  part  right : here  has  been  no  rapture  at  our 

meet- 
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meeting— Quick  let  me  fnatch  thee  to  thy  Romeo’s 
arms.” 

Charlotte* 

Hulh  ! don’t  you  confider  the  danger  ? 

Dick. 

But  I tell  you,  in  fpite  of  all  danger  we  fhould  in^ 
dulge  our  rapture.  It  is  not  dramatic  otherwife. 

( Embraces  her ) cc  Curls  like  a vine,  and  touches 
“ like  a god*”  % 

Watchman.  ( Within  ) 

Paft  fix  o’clock,  and  a cloudy  morning* 

Charlotte. 

As  I live  and  breathe,  we  fhall  be  difcovered  and 
taken.  We  have  not  a moment  to  lofe  : if  you  love 
me,  let  us  make  our  efcape  without  more  foolery* 

Watchman.  ( Within  ) 

Paft  fix  o’clock,  and  a cloudy  morning. 

Charlotte. 

It  comes  nearer  and  nearer:  let  us  get  away* 
Dick. 

Give  me  your  hand,  my  fair  adventurer,  I attend 
you.  cc  He  mu  ft  fight  damn’d  hard  that  takes  you 
“ from  me  now.” 

<c  Yes,  my  dear  Charlotte,  we  will  go  together,* 
c<  Together  to  the  Theatre  we’ll  go ; -j 

cc  There  to  their  ravifh’d  eyes  our  fkill  we’ll  fhew,  ? 
fc  And  point  new  beauties— to  the  Pit  below.  -J 

[Exit  with  Charlotte. 

H Si- 
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Simon. 

Heaven  blefs  the  couple  of  'em  !— Lud  ! fomc 
body  coming  !— hufh  ; I muft  get  out  of  the  way. 

[ Goes  in  and  Jhuts  the  door. 

Enter  Catchpole  and  his  Follower. 

Catchpole. 

That’s  he  yonder,  as  fure  as  you're  alive.  Yes, 
yes  ; ’tis  he.  And  by  that  token  there  (pointing  to 
the  ladder)  he  has  been  about  fome  mifchief. 

Follower. 

Yes,  it  is ; no,  no  : that  an’t  he.  That  one  has  a 
laced  coat  on  him  : thoff  I can’t  fay— yes,  it  is— as 
fure  as  a gun  it  is  he. 

Catchpole. 

Ay,  I fmoked  him  at  once.— Do  you  run  that 
way,  and  flop  at  the  bottom  of  Catherine-ftreet ; I’ll 
turn  into  Drury-lane , and  between  us  both,  it’s  odds 
but  we  nab  him.  [ Exeunt . 

Enter  Watchman. 

Watchman. 

Pad:  fix  o’clock— a troublefome  riotous  night  I 
have  had  of  it— hey  ! what’s  here  ? A ladder  at 
m after  Gargle’s  window  ! I mud:  alarm  the  family. 
Ho  ! ho  ! mailer  Gargle  ! ( raps  at  the  door  ) 

Gargle,  {at  the  window  ) 

What's  the  matter  ? How  comes  this  window  to 
be  open  ? Ha  !— a ladder : who’s  below  there  ? 


Watch- 
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Watchman. 

Good  morning,  mailer  Gargle : you  an’t  robbed, 
I hope  : going  my  rounds  I found  a ladder  here,  and 
faw  that  window  open. 

Gargle. 

My  mind  mifgives  ; fome  misfortune  has  hap- 
pened ; that  young  Gracelefs  has  been  at  work,  I 
fear.  Take  away  the  ladder:  where  is  Charlotte  ? 
my  daughter,  Charlotte— 

[He  goes  in . 

Enter  Simon  imitating  Scrub. 

Simon. 

“ Thieves ! murder  ! thieves  ! robbery  ! popery 

Watchman. 

What’s  the  matter  with  the  man  ? Are  you 
crazy  ? 

Simon.  ( with  his  coat  half  off) 

<c  Spare  all  I have,  and  take  my  life. 

Watchman, 

Any  mifchief  within  ? 

Simon. 

<c  They  broke  in  with  fire  and  fword.  cf  They’ll 
“ be  here  in.  a moment— five  and  forty  1”—  -this 
will  do— young  mailer  taught  me  this : I fhould 
not  know  what  to  fay  but  for  he  : this  will  deceive 
’em  all.  Five  and  forty,  Sir ; with  fword  and  piftol  1 

Watchman, 

Robbers  in  the  houfe  ? 

H 2 
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Simon. 

cc  With  fword  and  piftol — Five  and  forty,  I faw 
’em  all.” 


Watchman. 

Nay,  an  that  be  the  cafe,  it’s  time  for  me  to  march 
off:  I may  happen  to  have  the  word  on’t,  and-fo 
I’ll  go  and  deep  in  whole  bones— -Half  an  hour  pall 
fix  o’clock.  [Exit, 


Simon. 

If  it  was  not  for  my  friend  Scrub  I don’t  know 
what  I lhould  do. 

Enter  Gargle. 

Gargle. 

She’s  gone;  the  villain  has  robbed  me;  my 
daughter  is  run  away  ; he  has  carried  her  off ; Simon, 
1 fay,  Simon  ; where  is  the  fellow  ? 

Simon, 

Down  o’  your  knees ; down  o’  your  marrowbones; 
five  and  forty ! robbers,  villains,  thieves,  murderers, 
with  fword  and  piftol  ; down  o’  your  marrowbones. 

Gargle. 

What  a fright  the  poor  fellow  is  in  ? — Get  up 
Simon.  My  daughter  is  loft  ; I am  ruined. 

Simon.  ( Afide ) 

He  does  not  fufpefl  me  : young  mafter  has  taught 
me  rarely,  biefiings  on  him  for  it.  (to  Gargle ) 

Spare  all  I have.  Sir,  and  take  my  life.” 


Enter 
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Enter  Wingate,  with  a News-paper . 

Wingate.  ( Reading ) 

cc  JVanted  on  good  Jecurity , Five  Hundred 
c<  Pounds,  for  which  lawful  intereft  will  be  given , 
“and  a good  Premium:  Whoever  this  may  fuit , 
“ enquire  for  S.  T.  at  the  Crown  and  Rolls  in 
<c  Chancery -lane,  Nota-Bene  ; The  utmoft  fecrecy  may 
“ be  depended  upon.” — This  may  be  worth  looking 
after.  If  the  fellow’s  a fool.  I’ll  fix  my  eye  upon 
him.  Other  peoples  follies  are  an  eidate  to  the  man 
who  know's  how  to  make  himfelf  ufefull.  Hey  ! 
whom  have  we  here  ?— Friend  Gargle  ! — up  early  I 
fee  ; nothing  like  it ; nothing  to  be  got  by  lounging 
in  bed,  like  a great  lubberly  fellow.  What’s  the 
matter  with  you  ? You  look  as  if  you  had  been  tak- 
ing your  own  phyfic. 

Gargle. 

No  wonder  5 no  wonder  5 my  daughter  Charlotte ! 

Wingate. 

Your  daughter ! what  fignihes  a foolifh  girl  ? 

Gargle. 

Poor  girl ! out  at  that  window  there  ! 

Wingate. 

Fallen  out  of  the  window  ! If  fhe  is  dead,  Die  is 
provided  for.  Here,  I have  brought  the  book ; I 
could  not  find  it  lad  night.  Here  it  is  ; more  fenfe 
in  it  than  in  all  their  Macbeth s and  their  trumpery  : 
{reads  the  title  page)  Cocker’s  Arithmetick  5 let  that 
booby  fon  of  mine  ftudy  this,  and  he  will  know  how 
to  fight  his  way  in  the  world.  Look  you  here  now  : 

fuppofe 
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fuppofe  you  have  a fixteenth  part  of  a fliip,  and 
I buy  one  fifth  of  you  ; what  fhare  of  the  fhip  do  I 
buy  ? 

Gargle. 

Dear  heart  ! dear  heart ! mine  is  a melancholy 
cafe. 


Wingate. 

So  it  is,  if  you  can’t  anfwer  the  queftion.  Why 
fhould  not  a man  know  every  thing  ? How  can  you 
fettle  partnerfhip  accounts  ? One  fifth  of  one  fix- 
teenth, what  fhare  of  the  whole  do  I buy  ? Let  me 
fee ; I’ll  do  it  a fhort  way. 

Gargle. 

To  lofe  my  daughter  in  this  manner!  feduced 
out  of  my  houfe  ! She  is  gone,  beyond  redemption. 

Wingate. 

Zookers ! be  quiet  man ; you  put  me  out.  Can’t 
you  hold  your  tongue  ? Five  times  fixteen  is  equal  to 
ten  times  eight ; ten  times  eight  is  eighty.  Wounds  ! 
I’ll  give  the  book  to  that  ignorant  fcoundrell,  though, 
for  aught  I fee,  you  are  as  ignorant  yourfelf. 

Gargle. 

Deliver  me  ! I don’t  know  which  way  to  turn  my- 
felf.  Your  fon  is  returned  to  his  old  tricks. 

Wingate. 

His  old  tricks  i what,  on  the  ftage  again  ? 

Gargle. 

I fuppofe  fo  j and  he  has  carried  off  poor  Charlotte. 

Win- 
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Wingate. 

Carried  off  your  daughter  ! how  did  the  rafcall 
contrive  that  ? 

Gargle. 

Oh  ! I am  diffracted.  The  watch  alarmed  us  a 
little  while  ago,  and  I found  a ladder  at  the  window. 
I with  I had  never  taken  him  into  my  houfe.  He 
may  debauch  the  poor  girl. 

Wingate, 

Suppofe  he  does ; what  then  ? She's  a woman,  is 
not  ffie  ? The  fellow  will  have  fenfe  enough  for  that, 
I warrant  him, — Ha  ! ha  ! and  that’s  what  fhe  wants 
I fuppofe. 

Gargle. 

I never  fufpeCted  her  : their  intrigue  was  all  a 
fecret  to  me. 

Simon.  ( Afide ) 

Now  I may  venture  to  fpeak cc  Secrets ! 

cc  Secrets  !” 

Wingate. 

What  does  the  fellow  fay  ?— Are  you  in  the  fecret, 
rafcall  ? 

Simon. 

fC  There  be  fecrets  in  all  families,  but  for  my  part 
cc  I’ll  not  fpeak  a wordpn?  or  con  till  there’s  a peace.” 

Wingate. 

You  won’t  fpeak,  firrah  P Speak  out  this  moment 
you  villain  ; do  you  know  any  thing  of  this  plot  ? 

Simon 
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Simon. 

Who,  I Sir  ? Not  I,  Sir,  I know  no  fecret.  Sir ; 
he  came  home  lad  night  from  your  houfe,  and  went 
out  again  diredly.  ' 

Wingate. 

You  faw  him  then  ? 

Simon. 

Yes,  Sir;  I faw  him  to  be  fure.  Sir.  He  made 
me  open  the  fliop-door  for  him : he  dopt  on  the 
threfhold,  and  looked  as  if  he  faw  fomething,  and 
pointed  at  one  of  the  clouds,  and  afked  if  it  was 
like  an  ouzel. 

Wingate. 

Like  an  ouzel ! wounds  ! what’s  an  ouzel  ? 

Gargle. 

And  then  he  came  back  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
and  dole  away  my  daughter. 

Wingate. 

Po  ! Vhat~Tignifies>your  daughter  ? All  women 
are  ruined  -feme  time  or  other.  Wounds  ! I’ll  not 
put  myfelf  in  a paffion  : what  right  has  the  fcoundrell 
to  put  me  in  a paffion  ? Ill  think  no  more  about 
him.  Let  him  bite  the  bridle.  I’ll  go  and  mind 
my  bufinefs,  and  not  lofe  an  opportunity  for  fuch  a 
worthlefs  numfkuli. 

Gargle. 

What  fhall  I do  ? Mr.  Wingate,  do  not  leave  me 
in  this  affiidtion.  Confider,  Sir,  Sir,  when  the  ani- 
mal 
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mal  fpirits  are  properly  employed,  the  whole  fyftem 
is  exhilarated ; a proper  circulation  in  the  fmaller 
dudts  or  capillary  veffels. 

Wingate. 

Look  you  there  now  ; the  fellow  is  at  his  ducks 
again.  Ha ! ha  ! what  a mountebank  of  a dodtor 
you  are  ! 


Gargle. 

But  when  the  fpirits  are  under  undue  influence-— 
Wingate. 

Po  ! you  are  as  mad  with  your  phyfical  jargon  as 
my  fon  is  with  his  Shakefpeare , and  his  ridiculous 
beggarly  poets. 


Gargle. 

Dear  Sir,  let  us  go  in  queft  of  him.  He  fhall  be 
well  phlebotomized,  and  for  the  future  I will  keep 
his  folids  and  fluids  in  a proper  ballance. 

Wingate. 

Don’t  tell  me  of  folids.  The  blockhead  will 
never  be  folid.  I’ll  mind  cny  own  affairs.  What 
care  I for  him  ? Let  me  fee  ; my  chap  is  at  ( reads 
the  news-paper  ) ay,  at  the  Crown  and  Kolls.  Friend 
Gargle,  make  your  mind  eafy  : go  and  fludy  vulgar 
fractions.  Arithmetical  proportion  is  when  the  an- 
tecedent and  the  confequent— 

Enter  a Porter. 

Wingate. 

Who  are  you,  friend  ? What  do  you  want  ? 

Vol.  II,  I Porter, 
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Porter. 

Is  one  Mr.  Garble  here  ?' 

Gargle. 

My  name  is  Gargle  : any  body  taken  Tick  ? 

Porter. 

Here’s  a letter  for  you. 

Gargle. 

Let  me  fee  it.  What  can  this  be  ? To  Mr.  Gargle 
at  the  Peftle  and  Mortar — A letter  from  your  fon, 
Mr.  Wingate  ; this  is  his  hand. 

Wingate. 

Let  me  fee  it  ( fnatches  it ) this  will  unravel  all,  I 
fuppofe — his  writing  fure  enough  : what  can  the 
villain  fay  for  himfelf  {reads) 

To  Mr.  Gargle . 

Mo  ft  potent,  grave , and  reverend  Do  ft  or,  my  very 
noble  and  approved  good  mafter — The  fellow  is  mad  : 
what  a reverend  doflor  you  are  ! ( looks  at  Gargle  and 
laughs)  ha  ! ha  ! you  look  like  a mummy — {reads) 
That  I have  taen  away  your  daughter  it  is  moft  true  ; 
true  I will  marry  her.  Tis  true  tis  pity , and  pity  ytis 
tis  true.  I never  read  fuch  nonfenfe  in  my  life.  His 
friend  Shakespeare  has  taught  him  this,  {reads) 
J have  done  your  /hop  feme  Jervice , and  you  know  it ; 
no  more  of  that.  Tet  I could  wifh , that  at  this  time , I had 
not  been  this  thing.  What  does  the  fcoundrel  mean  ? 
( reads  ) For  time  may  have  yet  one  fated  hour  to  come , 
which  wing d with' liberty,  may  overtake  occafion  paft.— 
His  poets  have  taught  him  that  too,  and  it’s  all  flat 
nonfenfe  : time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man,  ( reads  ) 
Here  is  a ruffian  making  villainous  jefts  at  my  undoing. 
Even  the  le  wd  rabble , when  they  beheld  him  feizing  me , 

grumbled 
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grumbled  pity . I could  have  hugged  the  greafy  rogues  ; 
they  pleajed  me.  I exp  eft  redrejs  from  thy  noble  forrows. 
Farewell , remember  me.  Richard  Wingate. 

I don’t  underftand  a word  of  it.  Mad  as  a March 
hare  \ ft  ark  flaring  mad. 

Porter. 

An’t  pleafe  ye,  I fancy’s  the  gentleman  is  a little 
befide  himfelf.  Pie  took  me  hold  by  the  collar,  and 
called  me  villain,  and  bid  me  prove  his  wife  a whore. 
Lord  help  him  ! I never  feed  the  gentleman’s  fpoule 
in  my  born  days  before. 

Gargle* 

Is  fhe  with  him  now  ? 

Porter. 

There’s  a likely  young  woman  with  him,  all  in 
tears. 


Gargle. 

My  daughter  to  be  fure. 

Wingate. 

Let  him  flay  there.  Wounds  ! I would  not  go 
the  length  of  my  arm  to  fave  the  villain  from  the 
gallows.  Where  was  he,  friend,  when  he  gave  you 
this  letter  ? 

Porter. 

I fancy  the  gentleman’s  in  troubles  : I brought  it 
from  a fpunging-houfe. 

Wingate. 

A fpunging-houfe! 

I 2 
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Porter. 

Yes,  Sir— >Mr.  Catchpole’s  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane . 

Wingate. 

Let  him  lie  there  ; I am  glad  of  it. 

Gargle. 

Let  us  go  to  him,  Mr.  Wingate,  I intreat  you  ; 
we  may  fave  him  from  ruin. 

Wingate. 

No ; let  him  fuffer  for  it.  This  it  is  to  have  a ge- 
nius—ha  ! ha  ! Genius  is  a fine  thing  indeed  1 

Gargle. 

We  may  ftill  do  fome  good.  We  may  retrieve 
him.  Step  into  my  houfe.  I’ll  flip  on  my  coat. 
This  honeft  porter  will  fhew  us  the  way. 

Wingate. 

Come  in,  and  I’ll  talk  to  you  : but  I will  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  fcoundrell—  [Exit, 


Gargle. 

Honeft  friend  come  with  us  I fhall  be  ready  in 
a moment.  Simon,  do  you  ftay  and  take  care  of 
the  houfe,  [Exit, 

Simon. 

Oh  ! I underftand  it  now  : my  poor  young  mafter 
flrut  up  in  a jail,  I have  three  fhiliings,  and  a tefter, 

and 
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and  I fhould  like  to  give  it  to  him  all,  an  it  would 
do  him  any  good. 

Gargle.  ( within ) 

Simon,  Simon. 


Simon. 

Anan  \ I’m  a coming.  [Exit. 

Scene  a S P U N G I N G - H O U S E. 

Dick  and  Catchpole  at  a table  \ Charlotte  fitting 
in  a difcGnfolate  manner . 

Catchpole. 

Here’s  my  fervice  to  you,  young  gentleman. 
Don’t  let  your  fpirits  link*  The  debt  is  no  fuch 
great  matter.  Why  fo  fad  ? 

Dick. 

cc  Becaufe  captivity  has  robbed  me  of  a juft  and 
<c  dear  revenge.” 


Catchpole. 

Never  look  out  of  humour  at  me.  I never  ufes 
any  body  ill.  No  complaints  of  my  houfe.  CGme, 
this  has  been  many  a good  man’s  lot.  Don’t  be  de- 
jected. I have  taken  a liking  to  you.  Your  look 
befpeaks  fomething.  My  heart  warms,  to  you,  me- 
thinks.  Here’s  my  fervice  to  you.  Hey  ! the  li- 
quor out,  Come,  we’ll  have  t’other  bowl. 


Dick. 
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Dick. 

“ I’ve  now  not  fifty  ducats  in  the  world  ; yet 

“ Still  I am  in  love,  and  pleas’d  with  ruin.” 

Catchpole. 

What  do  you  fay  ? You  have  fifty  {hillings  I hope. 

Dick. 

“ Now  thank  Heav’n,  I’m  not  worth  a groat.” 
Catchpole. 

Not  worth  a groat !— Then  there’s  no  credit  here, 
I can  tell  you  that.  You  muft  get  bail,  or  go  to 
Newgate.  The  county  jail  is  the  place  for  the  like 
of  you.  Who  do  you  think  is  to  pay  houfe-rent  for 
you  ? I faw  fomething  fneaking  in  you  at  the  firft 
caft  of  my  eye.  I knew  you  was  nobody.  My 
heart  turned  againft  you  at  once.  Such  poverty- 
ftruck  devils  as  you  have  no  bufinefs  in  my  houfe. 

Dick. 

“ The  infolence  of  office,  and  the  fpurns  that  pa- 
cc  tient 

<c  Merit  from  th’  unworthy  takes  !” 

Catchpole. 

Merits  ! The  plaintiff  will  ffiew  you  that  he  has 
merits,  I warrant  him.  And  you  fee  your  friends 
won’t  come  near  you.  They  have  all  anfwered  in 
the  old  cant,  “ I’ve  promifed  my  wife  never  to  be 
“ bail  for  any  body”— tc  I have  fworn  not  to  be  fe- 
“ curity”— I would  lend  you  the  money,  if  I had  it, 

but  I defire  to  be  excufed  from  juftifying  bail”— 
And  the  porter  you  fent  but  juft  now  will  bring  the 
fame  anfwer.  Don’t  think  to  ftay  fnivelling  here. 

You 
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You  fhall  go  to  quod  I can  tell  you  that,  (knocking 
at  the  door.)  Coming,  coming  ; I’m  a coming.  I 
fhall  lodge  you  in  Newgate  before  night.  Not  worth 
a groat ! — I’ll  keep  no  fuch  low-lived  company  in 
my  houfe.  ( knocking  at  the  door  ) Knock  the  houfe 
down,  do,  will  you  ? A parcel  of  aftor-folks  com- 
ing I fuppofe.  None  but  players  will  come  after 
you.  I’ll  take  none  of  'em  for  bail.  They  fhan't 
jibe  me,  I promife  you.  [Exit. 

Dick. 

cc  Has  this  fellow  no  feeling  in  his  bufinefs,  that 
<c  he  laughs  in  making  prifoners  ?”  Come,  clear 
up,  Charlotte;  never  mind  this  ^ let  us  act  the 
Prifon-fcene  in  the  Mourning- Bride. 

Charlotte. 

How  can  you  think  of  afting  plays  now,  when  we 
are  in  fuch  diftrefs  ? 


Dick. 

Why  that's  the  time  to  imitate  great  examples. 
cc  Unbend  that  brow  and  look  more  kindly  on  me.” 
Come,  we’ll  practice  an  attitude.  How  many  of  ’em 
have  you  ? 

Charlotte. 

Oh  ! attitudes  enough,  if  that  would  pay  the  debt. 
Let  me  lee  ; one,  two,  three,  and  then  in  the  fourth 
aft,  and  then— as  I live  and  breathe,  I believe,  I 
have  ten  at  leaft. 


Dick. 

That  will  do  fwimmingly.  I believe  I have  a 
round  dozen  myfclf. 


Enter 
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Enter  Wingate  and  Gargle. 

.1 

Gargle. 

Hufh. ! let  us  liften  to  him.  I dare  fay  he  repents. 
Wingate. 

Wounds ! what  cloaths  are  thofe  he  has  on  ? 
The  villain  has  robbed  me. 

Dick. 

Ay,  vre  will  fhew  ’em  attitudes  enough.  Let  u$ 
try,  Charlotte.  Come ; you  fancy  me  dead,  and  I 
think  the  fame  of  you.  ( T^key  ft  and  in  attitudes  ) 

Wingate. 

The  fellow  ought  to  be  in  a ftrait  waiftcoat — 
there,  there  , mind  him  now. 

Dick. 

<c  Oh  ! thou  foft  fleeting  form  of  Lindamira !” 
Charlotte. 

fc  Illufive  fhade  of  my  beloved  lord  !** 

Dick. 

rc  She  lives,  fhe  fpeaks,  and  we  fliall  ftill  b« 
happy.” 

Wingate. 

You  lie,  you  villain,  you  fhan’t  be  happy. 

( Knocks  him  down . 

Dick.  ( On  the  ground ) 

“ Perdition  catch  thy  arm,  the  chance  is  thine.” 

Gargle. 
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Gargle. 

So,  young  madam,  I have  found  you  again. 

( Seizes  Charlotte. 


Dick. 

“ Capulet  forbear  ; Paris  let  loofe  your  hold  ; 

She  is  my  wife ; our  hearts  are  twin’d  together.” 

Wingate. 

Sirrah  ! villain  ! I’ll  teach  you  what  it  is  to  tor- 
ment your  father.  ( firiking  him) 

Dick. 

fC  Parents  have  flinty  hearts ; no  tears  can  move 
cc  ’em ; children  muft  be  wretched.” 

Wingate. 

Get  off*  the  ground ; rife  up  this  moment,  or— 
Dick.  ( Rifing  ) 

A pity  there  are  no  feene-drawers  to  carry  me  off. 
Wingate. 

What  a vile  profligate  ! Where  did  you  get  that 
coat  ? Rafcal,  I have  a mind  to  break  your  head. 

Enter  Catchpole,  lifiening  at  a difiance . 

Dick. 

What,  like  this  ? ( Pulls  off  his  wig,  and  Jhews  two 

patches  on  his  head) 

Wingate. 

Have  not  I told  you  what  your  follies  would  bring 
you  to  ? Can  nothing  fling  you  to  reflection  ? A 
Vol.  II.  K thou- 
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thoufand  circumftances  might  before  now  have 
touched  you  to  the  quick.  Your  own  fu fieri ngs  ; a 
fenfe  of  filial  duty  ; the  ingratitude  that  marks  your 
conduct,  and  the  certain  ruin  that  mu  ft  be  the  con- 
fequence  of  irregular  and  wild  purfuits. 

Catchpole.  (afide) 

Vaftly  well ! he  fpeaks  more  naturally  than  any 
of  them. 


Dick. 

Sir,  with  your  permifTion,  fC  Rude  am  I in  my 
“ fpeech,  and  little  (ball  I grace  my  caufe  in  fpeak- 
“ ingfor  myfelf,  yet  by  your  gracious  favour”— 

Catchpole.  ( afide ) 

No ; that  won’t  do ; fad  fluff  and  ill  fpoken. 

Wingate. 

What  do  you  deferve  for  this  behaviour  ? Where 
do  you  think  it  will  end  ? Without  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  muft  you  prefume  to  judge 
for  yourfelf  ? Is  there  nothing  due  to  your  fuperiors  ? 
No  deference  to  authority  ? By  perfifting  in  a wild 
career  of  error  and  diflipation,  you  may  plant  thorns 
upon  a father’s  pillow,  but  the  uneafmefs  you 
give  him  will  only  ferve  to  embitter  your  own  re- 
flexions, when  you  are  left  in  ruin  and  diftrefs  to 
think  of  what  you  have  done. 

Catchpole. 

Very  good  ! ( goes  up  to  Wingate  and  claps  him  on 
the  jhoulder ) I like  to  hear  you  : you  are  the  beft 
aXor  among  them.  ( embraces  him) 


Win- 
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Wingate. 

What  does  the  fellow  mean  ? 

Catchpole. 

You  do  it  admirably  : give  us  another  fpeech. 
You  have  a good  falary,  I warrant  you. 

Wingate. 

Zookers ! do  you  take  me  for  a mountebank  ? 
Mighty  well,  young  man  ; you  fee  what  difgrace 
you  bring  upon  your  father.  Wounds ! friend 
Gargle,  I have  done  with  him.  I made  my  own 
fortune,  and  fooner  than  he  fhall  fpend  a drilling  of 
my  money,  Til  take  a boy  out  of  the  Blue-coat  HgJ- 
fitaly  and  give  him  all  I have.  The  fcoundrell  has 
robbed  me,  and  lb  Mr.  Catchpole  you  may  take 
him  to  Newgate . 

Catchpole, 

Well,  I thought  I never  heard  a better  adtor  in 
my  life.  I'll  take  him  if  you  be  fo  minded,  and  are 
in  good  earned:. 


Gargle, 

If  you  go  to  that  extremity,  Mr.  Wingate,  then 
you  know  the  fortune  I intended  to  give  my  daugh- 
ter muft  go  into  another  channel. 


Wingate. 

How  is  that  ?— -I  muft  not  lofe  the  handling  of 
his  money— -Why  you  know,  friend  Gargle,  I am 
not  hard-hearted  in  the  main. 

Gargle. 

Very  true,  Sir,  and  if  you’ll  make  the  young  gen- 
K 2 tlernan 
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tleman  ferve  out  the  laft  year  of  his  apprenticeship,  I 
Shall  be  giving  over  bufinefs ; he  may  then  fet  up  for 
himfelf,  and  have  all  my  practice  into  the  bargain. 

Wingate. 

Right,  you  are  right— I don’t  like  to  lofe  an  oppor- 
tunity : If  the  blockhead  would  get  as  many  crabbed 
phyfical  phrafes  from  your  Hippocrites  and  Allen , as 
he  has  from  his  plays  and  farces,  I don’t  know,  be- 
tween you  and  me,  but  he  may  pafs  for  a good  phy- 
fician, 


Dick. 

° And  muft  I leave  thee  Juliet  ? 

Charlotte. 

Have  done  with  fpeeches  now  : you  fee  we  are 
in  the  laft  diftrefs  : you  had  better  make  it  up. 

( afide  to  Dick ) 

Dick. 

Why,  for  your  fake,  I could  almoft  find  it  in  my 
heart— ( afide ) 

Wingate. 

You’ll  fettle  your  money  on  your  daughter  ? 

Gargle. 

You  know  it  was  always  my  intention, 

Wingate. 

I muft  not  let  the  cafh  flip  through  my  hands. 
( afide ) Look  ye  here,  young  man  : I am  the  beft 
natured  man  in  the  world.— Mr.  Catchpole,  how 
much  is  the  debt  ? 


Catch- 
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Catchpole. 

The  gentleman  gave  his  note  at  Briftol,  I under- 
ftands,  where  he  boarded  : ’Tis  but  twenty  pounds, 
debt  and  cofts.  I have  treated  him  kindly,  as  I al- 
ways do  to  every  body,  and  fo  what  you  pleafe  for 
civility  money,-- -The  gentleman  knows  I have  been 
very  civil, 

Wingate. 

Twenty  pounds ! what  right  have  you  to  owe 
twenty  pounds  ? Why  don’t  you  fend  for  your  friend 
Shakefpeare  to  bail  you  ? — ha ! ha ! I fhould  like  to  fee 
Shakefpeare  attempt  to  juftify  bail— -Mr.  Catchpole, 
will  you  take  bail  of  Ben  B'hompfon,  and  Shakefpeare , 
and  Odyjfey  Popes  ? 

Catchpole. 

No  fuch  people  have  been  here.  Are  they  houfe- 
ke  epers  ? 

Dick. 

((  You  do  not  come  to  mock  my  miferies  ?” 
Gargle. 

Hufh ! you’ll  fpoil  all  (takes  him  by  the  hand) 
Blefs  me  ! you  are  in  a high  fever.  When  you  come 
home,  I’ll  adminifter  a gentle  febrifuge, 

Dick. 

(<  Throw  phyfic  to  the  dogs,  I’ll  none  of  it.” 


Wingate. 

What  does  he  fay.  Gargle  ? 


Gargle. 
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Gargle. 

Pie  repents ; he  promifes  to  reform. 

Wingate. 

That's  right,  lad  ; now  yon  are  right.  Serve  out 
your  time,  and  my  friend  Gargle  will  make  a man 
of  you.  Wounds  ! you’ll  have  his  daughter  and  all 
his  money  ; and  if  I hear  no  more  of  your  trumpery, 
and  you  mind  your  bufinefs,  and  Hick  to  my 
little  Charlotte,  and  make  me  a grandfather  in  my 
old  days,  why  then,  you  will  have  all  my  money 
too,  that  is,  when  I am  dead. 

Dick. 

And  then,  Charlotte,  we  may  go  to  the  play  as 
often  as  we  pleafe.  ( afide ) 

Charlotte. 

That  will  be  the  pureft  thing  in  the  world,  and 
we  may  fee  Romeo  and  Juliet  every  time  its  adted. 

( afide ) 

Dick. 

So  we  may:  I’ll  buy  a renter’s  fhare.  And  be- 
fides,  it  will  look  like  a play  now,  if  I reform  in 
the  end— (afide)- —Sir  {to  Wingate}  “ free  me  fo 

far  in  your  moft  generous  thoughts  that  I have  fhot 
“ my  arrow  o’er  the  houfe,  and  hurt  my  brother." 

Wingate. 

What  do  you  fay  ? fpeak  out  friend. 

Charlotte. 

Tell  him  in  plain  Englifh.  ( afide  to  Dick ) 


Dick. 


Dick. 

I will : he  knows  nothing  of  metaphors.  Sir,  you 
fhall  find  for  the  future  that  we  will  both  endeavour 
to  give  you  all  the  fatisfa£lion  in  our  power. 

Wingate. 

Very  well ; that’s  right.  You  may  ftill  do  very 
well.  Friend  Gargle,  I am  overjoy’d. 

Gargle. 

Chearfulnefs  is  the  principal  ingredient  in  the 
compofition  of  health. 

Wingate. 

Wounds  ! no  more  of  your  phyfic.  Here  young 
man,  put  this  book  in  your  pocket,  and  let  me  fee 
how  foon  you’ll  be  mailer  of  vulgar  fractions.  Mr. 
Catchpole,  ilep  home  with  me,  and  I’ll  pay  you  the 
money.  You  feem  a notable  fort  of  a fellow,  Mr. 
Catchpole,  and  I dare  fay  mind  your  opportunities. 
Could  you  nab  a man  for  me  ? 

Catchpole. 

Ay,  fail  enow,  when  I have  the  writ. 

i 

Wingate. 

Very  well,  ilep  with  me.  I lent  a young  gentle- 
man a hundred  pounds.  A cool  hundred  he  called 
it— ha  1 ha  ! — it  did  not  ilay  to  cool  with  him.  I 
touched  a premium  there ; but  I ihan’t  wait  a moment. 
Come,  young  man  ; do  you  know  any  body  that  will 
give  you  twenty  pounds  ? I never  was  obliged  to 
my  family  for  twenty  pounds.  But  I’ll  fay  no  more. 
If  you  have  a mind  to  thrive  in  the  world,  make 
yourfelf  ufefull ; that’s  the  only  rule  I know,  and  it’s 
the  golden  rule . 


Dick, 
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Dick. 

Charlotte,  as  you  are  to  be  my  reward,  I intend 
now  to  be  a new  man. 

Charlotte. 

And  now  I Ihall  fee  how  much  you  love  me. 

Dick. 

It  fhall  be  my  ftudy  to  deferve  you.  And  fince 
we  don’t  go  on  the  ftage  it  is  fome  comfort  that 
cc  the  world’s  a ftage,  and  all  the  men  and  women 

merely  players.” 

Some  a£t  the  upper,  fome  the  under  parts. 

And  moft  afliime  what’s  foreign  to  their  hearts. 

Thus  life  is  but  a tragi-comic  jeft. 

And  all  is  farce  and  mummery  at  belt. 
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Written  by  Mr.  CHRISTOPHER  SMART. 

Spoken  by  Mrs.  CLIVE. 

Entefs  reading  the  Play  Bill. 

A Very  pretty  Bill , as  I'm  alive  ! 

The  part  of— -Nobody — by  Mrs . Clive  ! 

A paltry , fcribbling  fool ! to  leave  me  out  ! 

Tie'll fay y perhaps , be  thought  I could  not  fpout* 

Malice  and  envy  to  the  laft  degree  ! 

And  why  ? — I wrote  a farce  as  well  as  he ♦ 

And  fairly  ventur'd  it , without  the  aid 
Of  Woodward  drefs'd  in  black,  and  Face  in  mafquerade * 
Poor foul , fuch  canting  fluff  will  never  do, 

Unlefs y like  Bayes , he  brings  his  hangman  too . 

But  granting  that , from  thefe  fame  obfequies , 

Some  pickings  to  our  youthful  bard  arife  \ 

Should  your  applaufe  to  joy  convert  his  fear , 

As  Pallas  turns  to  feaft  Lardella’s  bier ; 

Tet  'twould  have  been  a better  fcheme  by  half 
I"  have  wrote  for  me,  and  made  his  audience  laughs 
I could  have  Jhewn  him , had  he  been  inclin'd , 

A fp  outing junto  of  the  female  kind * 

There  dwells  a Milliner  in  yonder  row , 

Well  drefs'd,  full  voic'd , and  nobly  built  for  Jhev), 

Who , when  in  rage , floe  fcolds  at  Sue  and  Sarah> 
Damn’dj  damn’d  diflembler ! — thinks  floe's  more  than 
Zara* 

Yol.  II. 
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She  has  a daughter  too  that  deals  in  lace , 

And  fings—O  ponder  well —and  Chevy  Chafe, 
And  fain  would  fill  the  fair  Ophelia’s  place. 

And  in  her  cockyd  up  hat , and  gown  of  camblet , 
Prefumes  on Jomething— touching  the  Lord  Hamlet. 
A cGufin  too  floe  has,  with  /quint  in g eyes , 

With  wadling  gait,  and  voice  like  London  Cries  ; 
Who,  for  the  ft  age  too  floor t by  half  a ftory , 

Adis  Lady  Yownly — thus— in  all  her  glory. 

And,  while  floe's  traverfing  the f canty  room . 

Cries — <c  Lord,  my  Lord,  what  can  I do  at  home  !” 
In  ftoort,  there's  girls  enough  for  all  the  fellows, 

Yhe  ranting,  whining,  ft  anting,  and  the  jealous, 

Yhe  Hot/purs,  Romeos,  Hamlets,  and  Ot hellos. 

Oh  ! little  do  thofe filly  people  know. 

What  dreadful  trials  adlors  undergo. 

Myfelf,  who  moft  in  harmony  delight, 

Am  Jcolding  here  from  morning  until  night . 

Yhen  take  advice  from  me,  ye  giddy  things , 

Ye  royal  Milliners,  ye  apron'd  Kings  ; 

Young  men  beware,  and  ftoun  our  flipp'ry  ways , 

Study  arithmetic,  and  burn  your  plays  ; 

And  you,  ye  girls,  let  not  our  tinfel  train 
Enchant  your  eyes,  and  turn  your  madd'ning  brainy 
Be  timely  wife,  for  oh ! be  fur e of  this  ! 

A fhcp  with  virtue  is  the  height  of  blifs . 
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O Bone  (nam  te 

Scire,  Deos  quoniam  propius  contingis,  oportet) 
Num  quid  de  Dacis  audifti  ? 

Hor . 
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PROLOGUE. 

Spoken  by  Mr.  M O S S O P. 


<J*HE  love  of  news 3 now  grown  the  ruling  paffiony 
In  ev'ry  age  has  been  the  general  fajhion . 

’fwas  Jo  at  Athens  :—when  in  evil  hour 
Ambition  aim'd  at  univerfal  pow'r  ; 

IVhen  the  fierce  man  tf/Macedon  began 
Of  a new  monarchy  to  form  the  plan ; 

Each  Greek  ( as  fam'd  Demofthenes  relates ) 
Politically  mad  ! wou'd  rave  of  ftates  ! 

And  help'd  to  form y where'er  the  mob  could  meety 
A band  of  Senators  in  ev'ry  ftreet . 

What  news , what  news  ? was  their  eternal  cry  ; 
Is  Philip fick  ! then  f oar'd  their fpirits  high  j 
Philip  is  well ! — dejection  in  each  eye . 

Athenian  coblers  join'd  in  deep  debate , 

While  gold  in  fecret  undermin'd  the  ftate  ; 
fill  Wifdom  s bird  the  vulture's  prey  was  made  5 
And  the  fw or d gleam' d in  Academus*  Jhade. 
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Now  modern  Philips  threaten  this  our  landy 
What fay  Britannia’s  fons  ?— along  the  Strand 
What  news  ? ye  cry— -with  the fame paffion  fmit ; 
And  there  at  leaf;  you  rival  attic  wit . 

A Parliament  of  porters  here  Jhall  mvfe 
On  ftate  affair sy  “ fw  all'  wing  a taylor's  news  f 
For  ways  and  means  no  ftarv'd  projector  fteeps  ; 
And  ev'ry  /loop  fome  mighty  ftatefman  keeps  ; 

He  Britain’s  foesy  like  Bobadil,  can  kill ; 

Supply  th'  Exchequer,  and negleli  his  tilh 
In  ev'ry  alehoufe  legiflators  f, ncet ; 

And  patriots  fettle  kingdoms  in  the  Fleet . 

fo  /hew  this  phrenzy  in  its  genuine  light y 
A modern  newfmonger  appears  to  night  / 
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Trick'd  cut  from  Addifon’s  accomplifh' d page. 
Behold  th>  Upholflerer  afcends  the  ft  age. 

No  Minifter  fuch  trials  e'er  hath  flood ; 

He  turns  a Bankrupt  for  the  public  good  ! 
Undone  himfelf  yet  full  of  England’s  glory  ! 

A politician  l— neither  V/hig  nor  Tory  f 

Nor  can  ye  high  or  low  the  Quixot z call; 

cc  He's  Knight  o'  th'  Shire,  and  reprefents ye  all'* 

As  for  the  Bard,  to  you  he  yields  his  plan  ; 

For  well  he  knows,  you're  candid  where  you  can . 
One  only  praife  he  claims  \ no  party  ftroke 
Here  turns  a public  char  abler  to  joke . 

His  Panacea  is  for  all  degrees, 

For  all  have  more  or  lefts  of  this  difeafe . 

Whatever  his  fuccefs,  of  this  he's  fure. 

There's  merit  even  to  attempt  the  cure • 


Dramatis  Perfonae. 


Quidnunc,  the  Upholflerer , 
Pamphlet,  a Political  Writer , 
Razor,  a Barber , 

Feeble, 

Bellmour, 

Rovewell, 

Codicil,  a Serjeant  at  Law, 
Brisk, 

Watchman. 


Mr.  Yates. 
Mr.  Garrick. 


Mr.  Blakes. 
Mr.  Packer. 
Mr.  Usher. 


Mr.  Taswell. 
Mr.  Vernon. 


Mr.  Woodward. 
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Termagant, 

Betty, 


Mrs.  Yates. 
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ACT  the  FIRST. 

SCENE  Bellmour’s  Lodging , 

Enter  Bellmour  beating  Brisk. 

Brisk. 

MR.  Bellmour,—  let  me  die.  Sir,— as  I hope 
for  mercy.  Sir— 

Bellmour. 

Sirrah  ! rogue  ! villain  ! — IT1  teach  you,  I will, 
you  rafcal,  to  fpeak  irreverently  of  her  I love. 

Brisk. 

As  I am  a flnner.  Sir,  I only  meant— 

Bellmour. 

Only  meant ! you  could  not  mean  it,  varlet,  you 
had  no  meaning,  booby.— 


Brisk. 
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Brisk. 

Why  no.  Sir,  that's  the  very  thing,  Sir,  I hnd  no 
meaning. 


Bellmour. 

Then,  firrah,  I’ll  make  you  know  your  meaning 
before  you  give  a loofe  to  your  tongue  for  the  future. 

Brisk. 

Yes,  Sir,  to  be  Eire,  Sir,  and  yet  upon  my  word 
if  you  would  be  but  a little  cool.  Sir,  you  would  find 
I am  not  much  to  blame.  Befides,  mafter,  you 
can't  conceive  the  good  it  would  do  your  health,  if 
you  would  but  keep  your  temper  a little. 

Bellmour. 

Mighty  well.  Sir,  give  your  advice. 

Brisk. 

Why  really  now  this  fame  love  hath  metamor- 
phofed  us  both  very  ftrangely,  mafter ; for  to  be  free, 
here  have  we  been  at  this  work  thefe  fix  weeks,  ftark- 
ftaring  mad  in  love  with  a couple  of  baggages  not 
worth  a groat : and  yet,  Heav’n  help  us  ! they  have 
as  much  pride  as  comes  to  the  fhare  of  a lady  of 
quality  before  fhe  has  been  caught  in  the  fa£t  with  a 
handlome  young  fellow ; or  indeed  after  Ihe  has  been 
caught,  for  that  matter. 

Bellmour. 

You  won't  have  done,  rafcal  ? 

Brisk. 

In  ftiort,  my  young  miftrefs  and  her  maid  have  as 

much 
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much  pride  and  poverty  as— as— no  matter  what, 
they  have  the  devil  and  all,  when  at  the  fame  time 
every  body  knows  the  old  broken  Upholllerer,  Mifs 
Harriet's  father,  might  give  us  all  he  has  in  the 
world,  and  not  eat  the  worfe  pudding  on  a Sunday. 

Bellmour. 

Infolent,  fcurrilous  wretch  ! detra6l  from  that 
heaven  of  beauty ! I’ll  reform  your  notions,  I will, 
thou  profligate,  abandoned,  vile  blafphemer ! 

(ftr  iking  him  ) 


Brisk. 

Hold,  hold.  Sir ; for  mercy-fake,  a little  patience ; 
not  fo  hard.  Sir. 


Enter  Rovewell. 

Rovewell. 

Bellmour,  your  fervant.  What  at  loggerheads 
with  my  old  friend  Brilk  ! 

Bellmour. 

Confuflon!  Mr.  Rovewell,  your  fer/ant.  This 
is  your  doing,  hang-dog. — Jack  Rovewell,  I am  glad 
to  fee  thee. 


Rovewell. 

Brilk  ufed  to  be  a good  fervant : he  has  not  been 
deftroying  the  game,  inftead  of  fpringing  it  for  his 
mailer,  has  he  ? 


Bellmour. 

Do  you  know,  Rovewell,  that  he  had  the  impu- 
dence to  talk  detraftingly  and  prophanely  of  the  idol 
of  my  heart  ? 

Vol.  II. 
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Brisk. 

For  which,  Sir,  I have  fuffered  in  a moft  inhuman 
and  unchriftian-like  manner,  I aflure  you,  Sir. 

Bellmour. 

Will  you  leave  prating,  booby  ? 

Rovewell. 

Well,  but  Bellmour,  where  does  fhe  live  ?— I’m 
but  juft  arrived  you  know  : don’t  grudge  your  friend 
a little  intelligence  : I may  have  occafion  to  beat  up 
her  quarters. 

Bellmour. 

Beat  up  her  quarters !-  — 

(looks  at  him , then  half  afide) 

cc  Favours  to  none;  to  all  fhe  fmiles  extends, 

<c  Oft  fhe  reje£ts,  but  never  once  offends.” 

(ftands  mufing) 


Rovewell. 

Hey  ! what  fallen  into  a reverie  ! — Prithee,  Brlfk, 
what  does  all  this  mean  ? 

Brisk. 

Why,  Sir,  you  muft  know,  I am  over  head  and 
ears  in  love. 

Rovewell. 

But  I mean  your  mafter ; what  ails  him  ? 

Brisk. 

That’s  the  very  thing  I am  going  to  tell  you : as 

I faid. 
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I laid.  Sir,  I am  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  a 
whimfical,  queer  kind  of  an  odd  piece  of  affe£lation 
here  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  fo  nothing  can  ferve 
my  mailer,  but  he  mull  fall  in  love  with  the  millrefs. 
Look  at  him  now.  Sir. 

(Bellmour  continues  mufmg  and  talking  to  himjelf ) 

Rovewell. 

Ha,  ha,  ha, — poor  Bellmour,  I pity  thee  with  all 
my  heart — ( fir  ikes  him  on  the  Jhoulder ) 

cc  Ye  Gods,  annihilate  both  fpace  and  time,— 

<c  And  make  two  lovers  happy.” 

Bellmour. 

My  dear  Rovewell,  fuch  a girl ! — ten  thoufand 
Cupids  play  about  her  mouth,  you  rogue. 

Rovewell. 

Ten  thoufand  pounds  had  better  play  about  her 
pocket  ? What  fortune  has  fne  ? 

Brisk. 

Heaven  help  us,  not  much  to  crack  of.— 

Bellmour. 

Not  much  to  crack  of,  Mr.  Brazen  ! Prithee, 
Rovewell,  how  can  you  be  fo  ungenerous  as  to  alk 
fuch  a quellion  ? You  know  I don’t  mind  fortune, 
though  by  the  way  fhe  has  an  uncle  who  is  deter- 
mined to  fettle  very  handfornely  upon  her ; and  on 
the  llrength  of  that  expedlancy,  does  Ihe  give  herfelf 
as  many  airs,  as  the  moll  finilhed  coquette  that  ever 
fluttered  in  a fide  box. 

Rovewell. 

Fortune  not  to  be  minded  ! — 111  tell  you  what, 

M 2 Bell- 
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Bellmour,  though  you  have  a good  one  already, 
there’s  no  kind  of  inconvenience  in  a little  more. 
I’m  fure  if  I had  not  minded  fortune,  I might  have 
been  in  Jamaica  ftill,  not  worth  a fugar-cane ; but 
the  widow  Mole  fifes  took  a fancy  to  me ; heaven  or 
a worle  deftiny  has  taken  a fancy  to  her : and  fo,  after 
ten  years  exile,  and  being  turn’d  adrift  by  my  father, 
here  I am  again  a w arm  planter,  and  a widower,  molt 
woefully  tired  of  matrimony.  But,  my  dear  Bell- 
mour,  we  were  both  fo  overjoyed  to  meet  one  ano- 
ther yefterday  evening,  juft  as  I arrived  in  town,  that 
I did  not  hear  a fyliable  from  you  of  your  love  fit : 
how,  when,  and  where  did  this  happen  ? 

Bellmour, 

Oh  1 by  the  moft  fortunate  accident  that  ever  was. 
I’ll  tell  thee,  Rovewell : I was  going  one  night  from 
the  tavern,  about  fix  weeks  ago  ; I had  been  with  a 
parcel  of  blades,  whofe  only  joy  is  centered  in  their 
bottle,  and  ’faith  till  this  accident  I was  a mere  town- 
rake  myfelf.  But  from  that  time  I am  grown  a new 
man. 


Rovewell. 

Ay,  a new  man  indeed!— Who  in  the  name  of 
’wonder  would  take  thee,  funk  as  thou  art  into  a mu- 
fing,  moping,  melancholy  lover,  for  the  gay  Charles 
Bellmour,  whom  I knew  in  the  Weft-Indies  ? 

Bellmour. 

Poh,  the  Weft  Indies ! the  objedt  there  was  to  kill 
time,  you  know\  What  could  I do  ? My  father 
took  me  againft  my  will  from  the  Univerfity,  and 
configned  me  over  to  the  academic  difeipline  of  a 
man  of  war;  fo  that  to  prevent  adejedtion  of  fpirits, 
I was  obliged  to  run  into  the  oppofite  extreme,  as  yoq 
yourfelf  were  wont  to  do. 


Rove?- 
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Rovewell. 

Why,  yes,  I had  my  moments  of  reflection  ; 
thoughts  were  uneafy,  and  1 was  glad  to  diflipate 
them.  You  know  I always  told  you  there  was  fome- 
thing  extraordinary  in  my  ftory;  and  fo  there  is  ftillj 
I fuppofe  it  muft  be  cleared  up  in  a few  days.  Fm 
in  no  hurry  about  it  j I muft  fee  the  town  a little 
this  evening,  and  have  my  frolick  firft.  But  to  the 
point,  Bellmour ; you  was  going  from  the  tavern 
you  fay. 

Bellmour. 

Yes,  Sir,  about  two  in  the  morning,  and  I per- 
ceived an  unufual  blaze  in  the  air : I was  in  a 

rambling  humour,  and  fo  refolved  to  know  what  it 
was. 

Brisk. 

I and  my  m after  went  together. 

Bellmour. 

Oh ! Rovewell  ! my  better  ftars  ordain’d  it  to 
light  me  on  to  happinefs ; by  fure  attraction  led,  I 
came  to  the  very  ftreet  where  a houfe  was  on  fire  : 
water -engines  playing,  flames  afcending,  ail  hurry, 
confufion,  and  diftrefs  when  on  a fudden  the  voice 
of  defpair,  filver  fweet,  came  thrilling  down  to  my 
heart ; joor  dear,  lovely  angel,  what  can  fhe  do  1 
cried  the  neighbours.  Again  fhe  fcream’d,  the  fire 
gathering  force,  and  gaining  upon  her  every  inftant. 
Here,  ma’am,  faid  I,  leap  into  my  arms,  I’ll  be  fure 
to  receive  you  ; and  wou’d  you  think  it  ? down  fhe 
came,— my  dear  Rovewell,  fuch  a girl  ! I caught 
her  in  my  arms,  you  rogue,  fafe,  without  harm.  The 
dear  naked  Venus,  juft  rifen  from  her  bed,  my  boy! 
Her  flender  waift,  Rovewell,  the  downy  fmoothnefs 
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of  her  whole  perfon,  and  her  limbs  fc  harmonious, 
fC  fwell’d  by  Nature’s  foftefb  hand.’" 

Rovewell. 

Raptures  and  Paradife  ! — What  Seraglio  in  Co- 
vent  Garden  did  you  carry  her  to  ? 

Bellmour. 

There  again  now  ! Do,  prithee  corredl  your  way 
of  thinking  : take  a quantum  fufficit  of  virtuous  love, 
and  purify  your  ideas.  Pier  lovely  baihfulnefs,  her 
delicate  fears,  her  beauty  heightened  and  endeared 
by  diftrefs,  difperfed  my  wildeft  thoughts,  and 
melted  me  in  tendernefs  and  relpedl. 

Rovewell. 

But,  Bellmour,  furely  fhe  has  not  the  impudence 
to  be  modeft  after  you  have  had  poheflion  of  her 
perfon  ? 


Bellmour. 

My  views  are  honourable  I allure  you,  Sir ; but 
her  father  is  abfurdly  pofitive.  The  man’s  diftradted 
about  the  balance  of  power,  and  will  give  his  daugh- 
ter to  none  but  a politician.  When  there  was  an 
execution  in  his  houfe,  he  thought  of  nothing  but 
the  camp  at  Pyrna ; and  now  he’s  a bankrupt,  his 
head  runs  upon  ways  and  means,  and  fchemes  for 
paying  off  the  national  debt:  the  affairs  of  Europe 
engrofs  all  his  attention,  while  the  diftrelfes  of  his 
lovely  daughter  pafs  unnoticed. 

Rovewell. 

Ridiculous  enough  ! But  why  do  you  mind  him  ? 
Why  don’t  you  go  to  bed  to  the  wench  at  once  ? 
Take  her  into  keeping,  man. 


Bell- 
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Bellmour. 

How  can  you  talk  fo  afFrontingly  ? Have  not  I 
told  you,  though  her  father  is  ruin’d,  that  fhe  has 
great  expectancies  from  a rich  relation  ? 

Rovewell. 

Then  what  do  you  ftand  watering  at  the  mouth 
for  ? If  fhe  is  to  have  money  enough  to  pay  for  her 
china,  her  gaming  debts,  her  dogs,  and  her  monkeys, 
marry  her  at  once,  if  you  needs  muft  be  enfnar’d  ; 
amufe  yourfelf  in  a fool’s  paradife  for  a honey-moon, 
then  come  to  yourfelf,  wonder  at  what  you’ve  done, 
and  mix  with  honed  fellows  again.  Carry  her  off  I 
fay,  and  never  Hand  whining  for  the  father’s  confent. 

Bellmour. 

Carry  her  off ! I like  the  fcheme  : will  you  affid 
me  ? 

Rovewell. 

No,  no ; there  I beg  to  be  excufed.  I’ll  have 
no  hand  in  that  bufinefs.  My  friend  may  marry  if 
he  will,  but  he  fhall  never  fay  that  I helped  to  faften 
the  noofe.  Don’t  you  remember  what  the  faryrid 
fays,— cf  Never  marry  while  there’s  a halter  to 
cc  be  had  for  money,  or  a bridge  to  afford  a con- 
“ venient  leap.” 

Bellmour. 

Prithee  leave  fooling-. 

Rovewell. 

I am  in  ferious  earned  I affure  you  ; I’ll  drink 
with  you,  game  with  you,  go  into  any  fcheme  or  fro- 
lic with  you,  but  war  matrimony.  Nay,  if  you’ll 

come 
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come  to  the  tavern  this  evening,  I’ll  drink  yourmif- 
trefs’s  health  in  a bumper ; but  as  to  your  conjugal 
fcheme,  I have  no  reliffi  for  that  bufinels.  It  is  not 
my  talent.  I will  ferve  my  friend  with  all  my  heart, 
but  will  do  no  mifchief. 

Bellmour. 

Well,  well.  I’ll  take  you  at  your  word,  and  meet 
you  at  ten  exactly,  at  the  fame  place  where  we  fpent 
laft  night ; then  and  there  I’ll  let  you  know  what 
further  meafures  I have  concerted. 


Ay,  to-morrow  will  do,— well,  your  fervant.  If 


Rovewell,  yours,— Brilk  do  you  come  to  me  in 
my  ftudy,  that  I may  give  you  a letter  to  Harriet ; 
and  hark  you  Sir,— be  fure  you  fee  Harriet  yourfelf, 
and  let  me  have  no  meffages  from  that  officious  go- 
between,  her  maid,— Mrs.  Termagant,  I think  you 
call  her. 


Yes,  Sir,  Mrs.  Termagant.  You  know  by  expe- 
rience that  love  fpies  certain  perfections  in  the  ob- 
ject of  it’s  efteem,  which  nobody  elfe  can  difcover. 


Bellmour. 


Time  enough  to-morrow. 

Rovewell. 


you  mult  marry,  bon  voyage ! 

Bellmour. 


[Exit. 


Brisk. 


and 
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&nd  I may  pofiibly  be  in  the  fame  cafe  with  the  maid, 
as  you  are  with  Mifs  Harriet. 

Bellmour. 

Again  taking  liberties !— Rafcal ! your  Mrs.  Ter- 
magant is  the  verieft  blunderer  that  ever  perverted 
the  ufe  of  language.  Another  Mrs.  Slipslop  ! with 
an  eternal  fund  of  unintelligible  jargon,  and  a med- 
ley of  words,  of  which  fhe  neither  knows  the  mean- 
ing nor  the  pronunciation.  Go,  and  order  a coach. 

Brisk. 

Yes,  Sir.—  {Exit, 

Bellmour. 

I’ll  write  to  Harriet  this  moment ; acquaint  her 
with  the  foft  tumult  of  my  defires,  and,  if  poflible, 
make  her  mine  this  very  night. 

•c  Love  firft  taught  letters  for  fome  wretch's  aid, 

“ Some  banifh’d  lover,  or  fome  captive  maid.” 

{Exit, 


Scene  /^  Upholsterer’s  House. 

Enter  Harriet  and  Termagant. 

Termagent. 

Well,  but  Ma’am,  he  has  made  love  to  you  lix 
weeks  JucceJsfully  he  has  been  as  conftant  in  his 
’ moors  poor  gentleman,  as  if  you  had  the  fubverfion 
of  'ftate  to  fettle  upon  him— and  if  he  flips  thro’ 
your  fingers,  now  Ma’am,  you  have  nobody  to  depute 
it  to  but  yourfelf. 

Harriet. 

My  gracious ! how  you  run  on  !—  I tell  you,  Ter- 
Vol.  II,  N magant 
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magant,  my  pride  was  touched,  becaufe  he  Teemed  to. 
prefume  on  his  opulence,  and  my  father’s  diftreflfes. 

Termagant. 

La,  Mifs  Harriet,  how  can  you  be  fo  paradropfical 
in  your  3 'pinions  ? 


Harriet. 

Well,  but  you  know,  though  my  father’s  affairs 
are  ruin’d,  I am  not  in  fo  defperate  a way ; confider, 
my  uncle’s  fortune  is  no  trifle,  and  I think  that  pro- 
fpedt  entitles  me  to  give  myfelf  a few  airs  before  I 
refign  my  perfon. 

Termagent. 

I grant  ye,  Ma’am,  ytou  have  very  good  preten- 
tions ; but  then  it’s  waiting  for  dead  men’s  fhoes  ; 
I’ll  venture  to  be  perjur’d  Mr.  Bellmour  ne’er  dif- 
claim'd  an  idear  of  your  father’s  diftrefs. 

Harriet. 

Suppoting  that. 

Termagant. 

Suppofe,  Ma’am— I know  it  dijputably  to  be  fo. 

Harriet. 

Indifputably  I guefs  you  mean ; — but  I’m  tired  of 
wrangling  with  you  about  words. 

Termagant. 

By  my  troth  you’re  in  the  right  on’t ; there’s 

ne’er  a fire  in  all  Old  England,  (as  your  father  calls 
it)  is  miftrefs  of  fuch  phifiology , as  I am.  Incertain 
I am,  as  how  you  does  not  know  nobody  that  puts 
their  words  together  with  fuch  a curacy  as  myfelf. 

I once 
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I once  lived  with  a miftus.  Ma’am , — miftus  ! — fiie 
was  a lady  ; a great  tallow-chandler's  wife  ! and  fhe 
wrore  as  fine  cloaths  as  any  perfon  of  quality,  let  her 
get  up  as  early  as  file  will ; and  fiie  ufed  to  call  me 
— Tarmagant,  fays  fhe,  what’s  the  fignification  of 
fuch  a word  ? and  I always*  told  her ; I told  her  the 
importation  of  all  my  words,  though  I could  not  help 
laughing,  Mifs  Harriet,  to  fee  fo  fine  a lady,  fuch 
a downright  ignor animus. 

Harriet. 

Well, — but  pray  now,  Tarmagant,  would  you 
have  me  diredtly  upon  being  afked  the  queftion, 
throw  myfelf  into  the  arms  of  a man  ? 

Termagant. 

O’my  confidence  you  did  throw  yourfelf  into  his 
arms  with  fcarce  a fhift  on,  that’s  what  you  did. 

Harriet. 

Yes,  but  that  was  a leap  in  the  dark,  when  there 
was  no  time  to  think  of  it. 

Termagant. 

Well,  it  does  not  fignify  argifying , I wifii  we  were 
both  warm  in  bed,  you  with  Mr.  Bellmour,  and  I 
with  his  coxcomb  of  a man ; inftead  of  being  mi- 
nured  here  with  an  old  crazy  fool — axing  your  par- 
don, Ma’am,  for  calling  your  father  fo— -but  he  is 
a fool,  and  the  worft  of  fools,  with  his  policies,  and 
his  news,  and  his  pamphlets,  and  his  one  fide  of 
the  queftion,  and  then  t’other  fide,  when  all  the 
time  his  houfe  is  full  of ftatues  of  bankrejfy . 

Harriet. 

It  is  too  true.  Termagant ; but  he  is  my  father 
N 2 ftill. 
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ftill,  and  I muft  always  think  of  him  with  refpeft, 
with  gratitude  and  love. 

Termagant. 

Love  ! I fhould  not  have  though  of  that.  He  is 
an  anecdote  againit  love. 

Harriet. 

Hufh  ! here  he  comes. 

Termagant. 

No,  it's  your  uncle  Feeble.  Poor  gentleman,  I 
pity’s  him,  eaten  up  with  infirmaries , and  yet  always 
taking  pains  about  a crack-brained  politician,  afking 
your  pardon.  Madam. 

Enter  Feeble. 

Harriet. 

Well,  uncle,  have  you  been  able  to  confole  him  ? 

Feeble. 

He  wants  no  confolation  child.  Lackaday  ! I am 
fo  infirm  I can  hardly  move.  I found  him  tracing 
in  the  map.  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine’s  paffage 
over  the  Rhine,  and  comparing  it  with  Julius 
Casfar’s. 


Termagant. 

An  old  blockhead  ! I’ve  no  patience  with  him, 
with  his  fellows  coming  after  him  every  hour  in  the 
day  with  news.  Well  now,  I wifhes  there  was  no 
fuch  thing  as  a news-paper  in  the  v/orld,  with  fuch 
a pack  of  lies,  and  fuch  a deal  of  good  authority  to 
day,  and  fuch  flat  contradiction  tomorrow,  that 
there  is  no  fuch  a thing  as  believing  a w7ord  they  fay. 

Feeble. 
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Feeble. 

Ay,  there  were  three  or  four  fhabby  fellows  with 
him  when  I went  into  his  room.  I can't  get  him  to 
think  of  appearing  before  the  CommiHioners  tomor- 
row, to  difclofe  his  effedls  ; but  I'll  fend  my  neigh- 
bour Counfellor  Codicil  to  him.  Don’t  be  de- 
jedled,  Harriet ; my  poor  filler,  your  mother,  was 
a good  woman  ; I love  you  for  her  fake,  child,  and 
all  I am  worth  fhall  be  your’s.  But  I mull  be  going  ; 
I find  myfelf  very  ill  j good  night,  Harriet,  good 
night.  [ Exit  Feeble. 


Harriet. 

You’ll  give  me  leave  to  fee  you  to  the  door,  Sir. 

[ Exit  Harriet. 


Termagant. 

O’  my  confcience  this  mafler  of  mine  within  here, 
might  have  pick’d  up  his  crumbs  as  well  as  Mr. 
Feeble,  if  he  had  any  idear  of  his  bufinefs.  I’m  fure 
if  I had  not  hopes  from  Mr.  Feeble,  I fhould  not 
tarry  in  this  houfe.  By  my  troth,  if  all  who  have 
nothing  to  fay  the  'fairs  of  the  nation,  would  mind 
their  own  bufinefs ; and  thofe  who  fhould  take  care 
of  our  fairs , would  mind  their  bufinefs  too,  I fancy 
poor  Old  England  (as  they  call  it)  would  fare  the  bet- 
ter among  ’em.  This  old  crazy  pate  within  here  ! 
playing  the  fool,  when  the  man  is  pafl  his  grand 
clytemnefier . {Exit  Termagant. 

Scene  difcovers  Quidnunc  at  a Table,  with  News- 
Papers,  Pamphlets , &c.  all  around  him . 

Quidnunc. 

Six  and  three  is  nine feven  and  four  is  eleven, 

and 
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and  carry  one.  Let  me  fee,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-fix  million,  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
thouland,  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight : and  all 
this  with  about— where,  where's  the  amount  of  the 
fpecie  ? Here,  here  ; with  about  fifteen  million  in 
fpecie,  all  this  great  circulation  ! good,  good  ; why 
then  how  are  we  ruined  ? — how  are  we  ruined  ? 
What  fays  the  land  tax  at  four  fhillings  in  the  pound  ? 

two  million  ! now  where's  my  new  afTeffment  ? 

here,  here,  the  5th  part  of  twenty,  five  in  two  I 
can't,  but  five  in  twenty  (paujes)  right,  four  times: 
why  then  upon  my  new  afTeffment  there's  four  mil- 
lion. How  are  we  ruined  ? What  fays  malt, 

cyder,  and  mum  ? eleven  and  carry  one,  nought  and 
go  two— good,  good,  malt,  hops,  cyder,  and  mum ; 
then  there's  the  wine  licence,  and  the  gin  a£t.  The 
gin  act  is  no  bad  article.  If  the  people  will  fhoot 
fire  down  their  throats,  why  in  a Chriftian  country 
they  fliould  pay  as  dear  as  polfible  for  fuicide.  Salt  1 
good  ; fugar  ! very  good  ; window  lights ! good 
again  ! ftamp  duty ! that's  not  fo  well ; it  will  have 
a bad  effedt  upon  news- papers,  and  we  fhan’t  have 
enough  of  politics.  But  there’s  the  lottery  : where's 

my  new  fcheme  for  a lottery  ?--Here  it  is Now 

for  the  amount  of  the  whole  : how  are  we  ruined  ? 
feven  and  carry  nought ; nought  and  carry  one. 

Enter  Termagant. 

Termagant. 

Sir,  Sir,-- 

% 

Quidnunc. 

Hold  your  tongue,  you  baggage,  you’ll  put  me 
out.  Nought  and  carry  one. 


Ter- 
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Termagant. 

Counfellor  Codicil  will  be  with  you  prefently. 

Quidnunc. 

Prithee  be  quiet,  woman.  How  are  we  ruined  ? 

Termagant. 

Ay,  I’m  conjidous  as  how  you  may  thank  yourfelf 
for  your  own  ruination . 

Quidnunc. 

Ruin  the  nation  ! — hold  your  tongue,  you  jade, 
I am  raifing  the  fupplies  within  the  year.  How 
many  did  I carry  ? 

Termagant. 

Yes,  you’ve  carried  your  pigs  to  a fine  market. 

Quidnunc. 

Get  out  of  the  room,  hufley ; you  trollop,  you 
jade,  you  baggage,  get  out  of  the  room. 

[ turns  her  cut. 

Enter  Razor,  with  a Shaving  Bafon  in  his  Hand . 

Quidnunc. 

Friend  Razor,  I am  glad  to  fee  thee.  Well,  haft 
got  any  news  ? 

Razor. 

A budget ! I left  a gentleman  half  fhaved  in  my 
fhop  over  the  way ; it  came  into  my  head  of  a fud- 
den,  fo  I could  not  be  at  eafe  till  I told  you. 


Quid- 
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Quidnunc. 

That’s  kind,  that’s  kind,  friend  Razor  : never 
mind  the  gentleman,  he  can  wait. 

Razor. 

Yes,  fo  he  can,  he  can  wait. 

I 

Quidnunc. 

Come,  now  let’s  hear,  what  is  it  ? 

Razor. 

I lhav’d  a great  man’s  butler  to  day. 


Did  ye  ? 

Quidnunc. 

Razor. 

I did. 

Ay! 

Quidnunc. 

Very  true. 

Razor. 

( both  Jhake  their  heads ) 

Quidnunc. 
What  did  he  fay  ? 


Nothing. 

Razor. 

Quidnunc. 

Hum— how  did  he  look  ? 


Razor. 
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Razor. 

Full  of  thought. 


Quidnunc. 

Ay ! full  of  thought ! What  can  that  mean  ? 

Razor. 

It  mull  mean  fomething.  (ftaring  at  each  other ) 

Quidnunc. 

Mayhap  fomebody  may  be  going  out  of  place. 

Razor. 

Like  enow  : there  is  always  fomething  at  the 
bottom  when  a great  man’s  butler  looks  grave. 
Things  can’t  hold  out  in  this  manner,  mailer  Quid- 
nunc !— Luxury  will  be  the  ruin  of  us  all,  it  will 
indeed.— Kingdoms  rife  and  fall ! (ft ares  at  him ) 

Quidnunc.  ( ftaring  at  Razor) 

So  they  do.— They  rife  and  fall  like  the  Stocks. 
—Here  to-day,  gone  to-morrow.  Pity  ! great 
pity! 

Razor. 

Yes,  yes  ; the  more  the  pity,  (both  ft  and  mufing) 
Quidnunc. 

Pray,  friend  Razor,  do  you  find  bufinefs  as  cur- 
rent now  as  before  the  war  ? 

Razor. 

No,  no  : I have  not  made  a wig  the  Lord  knows 
Vol.  II.  O when 
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when.  I can’t  mind  it  for  thinking  of  my  poor 
country. 


Quidnunc. 

That’s  generous,  friend  Razor. 

Razor. 

Yes,  I can’t  gi’my  mind  to  any  thing  for  thinking 
of  my  country.  When  I was  in  Bedlam,  it  was  the 
fame ; I cou’d  think  of  nothing  elfe  in  Bedlam,  bu 
poor  Old  England,  and  fo  they  laid  as  how  I was 
incurable  for  it. 


Quidnunc. 

Ay  ! and  fo  they  laugh  at  all  virtue,  and  true  pa- 
trio  tifm.  They  might  as  well  fay  the  fame  of  me. 


Razor. 

So  they  might.  Well,  your  fervant,  Mr.  Quid- 
nunc, I’ll  go  now  and  fhave  the  reft  of  the  gentle- 
man’s face.— Poor  Old  England  ! 

(fighs  and  Jhakes  his  head  going) 


Quidnunc. 

But  hark  ye,  friend  Razor,  alk  the  gentleman  if 
he  has  got  any  news. 

Razor. 

I will— I will. 

Quidnunc. 

And  d’ye  hear,  come  and  tell  me  if  he  has. 

Razor, 

I will,  I will — poor  Old  England  ! ( going  returns ) 
O,  Mr.  Quidnunc,  I want  to  alk  you— -pray  now— 

Enter 
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Enter  Termagant. 

Termagant. 

My  ftars  ! O gemini  ! Are  you  mad  ? How 
can  a man  have  fo  little  difference  for  his  cuftomers  ? 

Quidnunc. 

I tell  you,  Mrs.  Malapert— 

Termagant. 

And  I tell  you,  the  gentleman  keeps  fuch  a baw- 
ling yonder ; for  fhame,  Mr.  Razor ; you’ll  be  a 
bankrupper  like  my  mafter,  with  fuch  a houfe  full  of 
children  as  you  have,  pretty  little  things— that’s 
what  you  will. 

Razor. 

I’m  a coming,  I’m  a coming,  Mrs.  Termagant— 
I fay,  Mr.  Quidnunc,  I can’t  deep  in  my  bed  for 
thinking  what  will  become  of  the  Proteftants,  if  the 
Papifts  lhould  get  the  better  in  the  prefent  war. 

Quidnunc. 

I’ll  tell  you— The  geographer  of  our  coftee-houfe 
was  faying  the  other  day,  that  there  is  an  huge  tra6l 
of  land  about  the  Pole,  where  the  Proteftants  may 
retire,  and  that  the  Papifts  will  never  be  able  to  beat 
’em  thence,  if  the  Northern  Powers  hold  together, 
and  the  Grand  Turk  make  a diverfton  in  their  fa- 
vour. 

Razor. 

That/nakes  me  eafy— I’m  glad  the  Proteftants 
will  know  where  to  go,  if  the  Papifts  lkou’d  get  the 
better.  ( going  returns ) Oh ! Mr.  Quidnunc-  — hark’ye 
—India  Bonds  are  rifen. 

O 2 Quid- 
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Quidnunc. 

Are  they  ? — how  much  ? 

Razor. 

A Jew  Pedlar  faid  in  my  fhop  as  how  they  are 
rifen  three  fixtecnths. 

Quidnunc. 

Why  then  that  makes  fome  amends  for  the  price 
of  corn. 


Razor. 

So  it  does,  fo  it  does  ; if  they  but  hold  up,  and 
the  Proteflants  know  where  to  go,  I fhall  then  have 
a night’s  reft  mayhap.  Poor  Old  England  ! 

[Exit  Razor. 


Quidnunc. 

I fhall  never  be  rightly  eafy  till  thofe  careening 
wharfs  at  Gibraltar  are  repaired. 

Termagant. 

A fiddle  for  you  dwarfs , impair  your  ruin’d  for- 
tune, do  that. 

Quidnunc. 

If  only  one  fhip  can  heave  down  at  a time,  there 
will  be  no  end  of  it— and  then,  why  fhould  watering 
be  fo  tedious  there  ? 

Termagant. 

Look  where  your  daughter  comes,  and  yet  you’ll 
be  ruinating  about  Give-a-h alter , while  that  poor 
thing  is  breaking  her  heart. 


Enter 
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Enter  Harriet. 

Quidnunc. 

It’s  one  comfort,  however,  they  can  always  have 
frefh  provifions  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Harriet. 

Dear  papa,  what’s  the  Mediterranean  to  people  in 
our  fituation  ? 


Quidnunc. 

The  Mediterranean,  child  ? Why  if  we  fhould 
lofe  the  Mediterranean,  we’re  all  undone. 

Harriet. 

Dear  Sir,  that’s  our  misfortune  ; we  are  undone 
already. 

Quidnunc. 

No,  no,— here,  child  ; I have  raifed  the  fupplies 
within  the  year. 

Termagant. 

I tell  you,  you’re  a lunadic  man. 

Quidnunc. 

Yes,  yes,  I’m  a lunatic  to  be  fure— I tell  you, 
Harriet,  I have  faved  a great  deal  out  of  my  affairs 
for  you. 


Harriet. 

For  Heav’n  fake.  Sir,  don’t  do  that : you  muff 
give  up  every  thing;  my  uncle  Feeble’s  lawyer  will 
be  here  to  talk  with  you  upon  that  fubjedt. 


Quid- 
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Quidnunc. 

Poh,  poh,  I tell  you,  I know  what  I am  about. 
You  ihall  have  my  books  and  pamphlets,  and  all  the 
manifeiloes  of  the  powers  at  war. 

Harriet. 

And  fo  make  me  a politician.  Sir  ? 

Quidnunc. 

It  would  be  the  pride  of  my  heart  to  find  I had 
got  a politician  in  petticoats.  A female  Machiavel ! 
S’bodikins,  you  might  then  know  as  much  as  moil 
people  that  talk  in  cofFee-houfes ; and  who  knows 
but  in  time  you  might  be  a Maid  of  Honour,  or 
Sweeper  of  the -Mall,  or— 

Harriet. 

Dear  Sir,  don’t  I fee  what  you  have  got  by  po- 
litics ? 

Quidnunc. 

Pihaw ! my  country’s  of  more  confequence  to  me ; 
and  let  me  tell  you,  you  can’t  think  too  much  of  your 
country  in  thefe  woril  of  times ; for  Mr.  Monitor 
has  told  us,  that  affairs  in  the  North,  and  the  Prote- 
ilant  intereft,  begin  to  grow  tickiijk . 

Termagant. 

And  your  daughter’s  affairs  are  very  tickliih. 
Poor  thing  to  be  in  fuch  jeopardy . 

Harriet, 

Prithee  Termagant— 


Termagant. 

Nay,  I muff  fpeak  to  him— I know  you  arc 
in  a ticklijh  fituation.  Ma’am. 

Quid- 
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Quidnunc. 

I tell  you,  Trull— 

Termagant. 

But  I am  convicted  it  is  fo— and  the  pofture  of 
my  affairs  is  very  ticklifh  too  ; and  fo  for  my  part  I 
imprecate  that  Mr.  Bellmour  may  come,  and — 

Quidnunc. 

Mr.  Bellmour  come ! I tell  you,  Mrs.  Impu- 
dence, that  my  daughter  fhall  never  be  married  to  a 
man,  that  has  not  better  notions  of  the  balance  of 
power. 


Termagant. 

But  what  purvifion  will  you  make  for  her  now, 
with  your  balances  ? 

Quidnunc. 

There  again  now  !— Why  do  you  think  I don't 
know  what  I'm  about  ? I’ll  look  in  the  papers  for 
a match  for  you,  child  ; there’s  often  good  matches 
advertifed  in  the  papers.  Evil  betide  it,  evil  betide 
it !— I once  thought  to  have  a lrruck  a great  ffroke, 
that  would  have  aftonifhed  all  Europe.  —I  thought 
to  have  married  my  daughter  to  Theodore  King  of 
Corfica. 

Harriet. 

What,  and  have  me  perifh  in  a jail,  Sir  ! 

Quidnunc. 

S’bodikins  my  daughter  would  have  had  her  Co- 
ronation Day;  I fhould  have  been  allied  to  a crowned 
head,  and  been  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  of 

CoR- 
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Corsica!— But  come,— now  I’ll  go  and  talk  over 
the  London  Evening,  till  the  Gazette  comes  in.  I 
fhan’t  fleep  to-night  unlefs  I fee  the  Gazette . 


Enter  Serjeant  Codicil. 

Codicil. 

Mr.  Quidnunc,  your  fervant.  Your  ftreet  door 
was  open,  and  I entered  upon  the  premifes.  I am  juft 
come  from  the  great  hall  of  Pleas. 

Quidnunc. 

This  man  is  come  to  keep  me  at  home.  What 
from  the  Hall  at  this  late  hour  in  the  evening  ? 

Codicil. 

Yes;  afternoon  fittings  have  detained  me.  Upon 
my  word  Mifs  Harriet  is  as  pretty  a young  lady  as  a 
man  would  defire  to  have  and  to  hold.  Ma’am  your 
moft  obedient  ; I have  drawn  my  friend  Feeble’s 
will,  in  which  you  have  all  his  goods  and  chatties* 
lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments. 

Harriet. 

I thank  you,  Sir,  for  the  information. 

Codicil. 

And  I hope  foon  to  draw  your  marriage  fettle- 
ment  for  my  friend  Mr.  Bellmour. 

PIarriet. 

Huff,  dear  Sir ; not  a word  of  that  before  my  fa- 
ther. I wifi  you’d  try,  Sir,  to  get  him  to  think  of 
his  affairs. 


Codt- 
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Codicil. 

Why  yes,  I have  inftru&ions  for  that  purpofe.  Mr. 
Quidnunc,  I am  inftru&ed  to  expound  the  law  to 
you* 


Quidnunc. 

What,  the  law  of  nations  ? Termagant,  get  out 
of  the  room ; Harriet,  leave  me  with  this  gentleman 

1 fay,  Termagant,  begone  and  leave  me.  Leave 
me  this  moment,  {puts  them  both  out) 

Codicil. 

I am  inftru&ed,  Sir,  that  you're  a bankrupt ; quafi 
bancus  ruptus ; banque  route  fair e.  And  my  inftruc- 

tions  fay  further,  that  you  are  fummoned  to  appear 
before  the  Commiffioners  to-morrow. 

Quidnunc. 

That  may  be,  Sir,  but  I can't  go  to-morrow,  and 
fo  I fhall  fend  ’em  word.  I am  to  be  to-morrow  at 
Slaughter's  coffee-houfe  with  a private  committee, 
about  bufinefs  of  great  confequence  to  the  affairs  of 
Europe* 

Codicil. 

Then,  Sir,  if  you  don't  go,  I muff  inftrud  you, 
that  you’ll  be  guilty  of  a felony : it  will  be  deem’d 
to  be  done  malo  amino ; it  is  held  fo  in  the  Books  ; 
and  what  lays  the  Statute  ? By  the  5th  George  sdj 
Cap.  30.  Not  furrendering  or  imbezzling  is  felony 
without  benefit  of  Clergy. 

Quidnunc, 

Ay, --you  tell  me  news. 
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Codicil. 

Give  me  leave,  Sir,— I am  inftrucled  to  expound 
the  law  to  you ; felony  is  thus  defcribed  in  the 
Books  ; felonia , faith  Hot  Oman > de  verbis  feudqlibus , 
fignificat  capitale  j 'acinus,  a capital  offence. 

Quidnunc. 

You  tell  me  news,  you  do  indeed. 

Codicil. 

It  was  fo  apprehended  by  the  Goths  and  the  Lon - 
gobards,  and  what  faith  Sir  Edward  Coke  ? Fieri 
debeat  fell eo  animo . 


Quidnunc. 

You’ve  told  me  news : I did  not  know  it  was  fe- 
lony ; but  if  the  Flanders  mail  fhould  come  in  while 
I am  there,  I fhall  know  nothing  at  all  of  it. 

Codicil. 

But  why  fhould  you  be  uneafy  ? Cui  bono>  Mr. 
Quidnunc,  cui  bono  ? 

Quidnunc. 

Not  uneafy  ! If  thePapifls  fhould  beat  the  Pro- 
teflants  in  the  prefent  war. 

Codicil. 

But  I tell  you,  they  can  get  no  advantage  of  us. 
The  laws  againft  the  further  growth  of  Popery  will 
fecure  us.  There  are  provifoes  in  favour  of  Protef- 
tant  purchafers  under  Papifts—  ioth  Geo.  I cap.  4. 
and  6th  Geo.  II.  cap.  5. 


Quid- 
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Quidnunc. 

Ay! 

Codicil. 

And  befides,  Pcpifh  recufants  can’t  carry  arms, 
fo  can  have  no  right  of  conqueft,  vt  & armis . 

Quidnunc. 

That’s  true  ; that’s  true  ; I’m  eafter  in  my  mind* 
Codicil. 

To  be  fure  : what  are  you  uneafy  about  ? The  Pa- 
pifts  can  have  no  claim  to  Silefia. 

Quidnunc. 

Can’t  they  ? 


Codicil. 

No,  they  can  fet  up  no  claim.  If  the  Queen  on 
her  marriage  had  put  all  her  lands  into  Hotchpot , then 
indeed— -and  it  feemeth,  faith  Littleton , that  this 
word  Hotchpot  is  in  Englilh  a Pudding. 

Quidnunc. 

You  reafon  very  clearly,  Mr.  Codicil,  upon  the 
rights  of  the  powers  at  war,  and  fo  now  if  you  will, 
I am  ready  to  talk  a little  of  my  affairs. 

Codicil. 

Nor  does  the  matter  reft  here  ; for  how  can  ftie 
fet  up  a claim,  when  fhe  has  made  a conveyance  to 
the  Houfe  of  Brandenburgh  ? The  law,  Mr.  Quid- 
nunc, is  very  fevere  againlt  fraudent  conveyances.-— 

P 2 
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Quidnunc. 

S’bodikins,  you  have  fatisfied  me. 

Codicil. 

Why  therefore  then,  if  he  will  levy  fines  and  fuffer 
a common  recovery,  he  can  bequeath  it  as  he  likes  in 
feodum  j implex , provided  he  takes  care  to  put  in  fes 
Heres. 

Quidnunc. 

Pm  heartily  glad  of  it $ fo  that  with  regard  to  my 
effects— 


Codicil. 

Why  then  fuppofe  fhe  was  to  bring  it  to  a trial  at 
bar— 

Quidnunc. 

I fay  with  regard  to  the  full  difclofure  of  my  ef- 
fects— 

Codicil, 

What  wou’d  fhe  get  by  that  ? At  common  law 
fhe  would  have  no  chance,  and  as  to  equity— 

Quidnunc. 

Pray,  muft  I now  furrender  my  books  and  my 
pamphlets  ? 

Codicil. 

What  wou’d  Equity  do  for  her  ? Equity  can’t  re- 
lieve her ; fhe  might  be  kept  at  lead:  twenty  years 
before  a M after  to  fettle  the  account. 

Quid- 
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Quidnunc. 

You  have  made  me  eafy  about  the  Proteftants  in 
this  war,  you  have  indeed ; fo  that  with  regard  to 
my  appearing  before  the  Commiffioners— 

Codicil. 

And  as  to  the  Ban  of  the  E?npire , he  may  demur  to 
that.  For  all  Tenures  by  Knight's  Service  are  abo- 
lifhed,  and  the  Statute  1 1 Char.  II.  has  declared  all 
lands  to  be  held  in  Common  Socage . 

Quidnunc. 

To  the  point,  Mr.  Serjeant.  Why  will  you 
ramble  thus  ? I want  to  hear  about  my  own  affairs. 
To  the  point.  Is  there  no  way  of  compelling  the 
creditors  to  grant  my  certificate  ? 

Codicil. 

Why  therefore  then,  if  they’re  held  in  Common  So- 
cage, I fubmit  it  to  the  Court,  whether  the  Empire 
can  have  any  claim  to  Knight's  Service  ? They  can’t 
call  upon  him  for  a fingle  man  for  the  war. 

Quidnunc. 

But  I fay  as  to  my  certificate. 

Codicil. 

They  can’t  demand  Unum  Hominem  ad  Guerram ; — 
for  what  is  Common  Socage  ?—  -Socagium  idem  eft  quod 
Servitium  foc<e>  the  fervice  of  the  plough. 

Quidnunc. 

I tell  you  I am  willing  to  attend  the  Commif- 
fioners. 
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fioners.  But  pray  now,— -It  is  of  great  confequence 
tome  to  know  this  point.  I fay,  Mr.  Serjeant— 

Codicil. 

# • 

A number  of  cafes  may  be  cited— 

Quidnunc. 

Truce  with  your  cafes.  I fay,  when  my  certificate 
is  figned,  may  not  I then— Hey  ! (( ft ar ting  up  ) hey  ! 
—What  do  I hear  ? 

Codicil. 

I apprehend,  I humbly  conceive,  v/hen  your  cer- 
tificate is  figned— 

Qu  IDNUNC. 

Hold  your  tongue,  man— did  not  I hear  the  Ga- 
zette ? 

Newsman . ( within  ) 

Great  news  in  the  London  Gazette. 

Quidnunc. 

Yes,  yes  it  is— it  is  the  Gazette — Termagant, 
Termagant ; I fay,  Termagant ; where  is  the  jade  ? 
Stop  the  Newfman ; he  is  going  by  now ; Terma- 
gant, I fay.  •(, /lands  bawling  at  the  fide  of  the  fcene  ) 

Codicil. 

The  Jaw  in  that  cafe,  Mr.  Quidnunc,  prim  a facie , 
Quidnunc. 

I can’t  hear  you  now ; I have  not  time.  Terma- 
gant, run,  fly,  mike  hafte ; get  me  the  Gazette ; 
bring  it  dire&ly.  (flamping  violently  ) 

Co- 
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Codicil. 

I fay  it  is  held  in  the  Books — 

Quidnunc. 

I care  for  no  Books  ; I want  the  Papers— 

( ftamping  ) 

Codicil. 

It  is  held  throughout  the  Books,  that  your  certi- 
ficate, if  not  obtained  by  fraud— 

Quidnunc. 

You  fhan’t  defraud  me  of  my  Newfpaper.  Where 
is  it  ? Bring  it  this  moment. 

Enter  Termagant. 

Termagant. 

What  do  you  keep  fuch  a bawling  for  ? 

Codicil. 

Non  compos,  that’s  his  cafe.  Mr.  Quidnunc? 
your  politicks— 


Quidnunc. 

Mr.  Serjeant,  your  Cafes,  and  your  Statutes,  and 
your  mufly  old  Books— 

Codicil. 

Bo  ! as  mad  as  any  man  in  Bedlam.  Have  you 
no  fuch  thing  as  a ftrait  waiftcoat  in  the  houfe  ? 

Quidnunc. 

Give  me  the  news,  I fay. 


Codi- 
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Codicil. 

There  again  ! His  friends,  inftead  of  a commit 
fion  of  bankrupts,  fhould  take  out  a commifiion  of 
lunacy.  [Exit. 


Termagant. 

He  is  an  old  Bon  Quickfet  fure  enough.  The 
Newfman  fays  as  how  the  Emperor  of  Molocco  is 
dead. 

Quidnunc?. 

The  Emperor  of  Morocco  ! 

Termagant. 

Yes,  him. 

Quidnunc. 

The  Emperor  of  Morocco  had  a regard  for  the 
Balance  of  Europe,  ( fighs ) well,  well,  come,  come, 
give  me  the  Paper. 

Termagant. 

The  Newfman  would  not  truft,  becaufe  you’re  a 
i?ankrupper>  and  fo  I paid  two-pence  halfpenny  fofc 
it. 

Quidnunc. 

Let  me  fee ; let  me  fee. 

Termagant. 

Give  me  the  money  firft.  ( running  from  him) 

Quidnunc. 

Give  it  me  this  inftant,  you  jade,  ( after  her) 

Ter- 
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Termagant. 

Give  me  the  money,  I fay. 


( from  him ) 


Quidnunc. 

I’ll  teach  you,  I will  you  baggage.  ( after  her) 


Termagant. 

I won’t  part  with  it  till  I have  the  money. 


( from  him ) 


Quidnunc. 

I’ll  give  you  no  money,  hufley.  ( after  her ) 

Termagant. 

Your  daughter  fhall  marry  Mr.  Bellmour. 

{from  him) 

Quidnunc. 

I’ll  never  accede  to  the  treaty.  {after  her) 

Termagant. 

Go,  you  old  fool.  (from  him ) 

Quidnunc. 

You  vile  minx,  worfe  than  the  Whore  of  Babylon. 

(i after  her) 


Termagant. 

There,  you  old  crack’d  brain  politic  ! there’s  your 
paper  for  you.  ( throws  it  down  and  exit. 


Qu  i d nu  n c . ( fitting  down . ) 

Oh  ! Heavens ! — I am  quite  out  of  breath.  A 
jade,  a vile  baggage,  to  keep  my  news  from  me. 

Vol.  II.  ~ Q_  What 
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What  does  it  fay?  ( Reads  very  faft')  <c  Whereas  a 
<c  commiffion  of  bankrupt  is  awarded  and  iffued 
“ forth  againft  Abraham  Quidnunc,  of  the  parifh  of 
<c  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  Upholfterer,  Dealer,  and 
cc  Chapman,  the  faid  Bankrupt  is  hereby  required 
<c  to  llirrender  himfelf.”  Po,  what  fignifies  this 
fluff  ? I don’t  mind  myfelf,  when  the  balance  of 
power  is  concerned.  However,  I fhall  be  read  of 
in  the  fame  paper,  in  the  London  Gazette,  by  the 
powers  abroad  ; together  with  the  Pope,  and  the 
French  King,  and  the  Mogul,  and  all  of  ’em.  Good, 
good,  very  good!  here’s  a pow’r  of  news,— -let  me 
fee,  ( reads  ) “ Letters  from  the  Vice  Admiral,  dated 
Tyger,  off  Calcutta .” — {mutters  to  himfelf  very  ea- 
gerly ) Oddfheart,  thofe  baggages  will  interrupt  me, 
I hear  their  tongues  a-going,  clack,  clack,  clack ; 
I’ll  run  into  my  clofet,  and  lock  myfelf  up.  A 
vixen  ! a trollop  ! to  want  money  from  me,  when 
I may  have  occafion  to  buy  The  State  of  the  Sinking 
Fund,  or  Fadlion  Detected,  or  The  Barrier  Treaty, 
— -ar— and  befides,  how  could  the  jade  tell  but  to- 
morrow we  may  have  a Gazette  Extraordinary  ? 

[Exit. 


End  cf  the  FIRST  ACT. 
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ACT  the  SECOND. 


Scene  the  Upholsterer’s  House. 


Enter  Quidnunc. 
Quidnunc. 


WHERE,  where,  where  is  he  ?— Where’s  Mr. 

Pamphlet  ?— -Mr.  Pamphlet !— Termagant, 
Mr.  a— a— Termagant,  Harriet,  Termagant,  you 
vile  minx,  you  faucy— - 


Here’s  a racket  indeed  ! 

Quidnunc. 

Where’s  Mr.  Pamphlet  ? You  baggage,  if  he’s 
gone — 

Termagant. 

Did  not  I intimidate  that  he’s  in  the  next  room  ? 
Why  fure  the  man’s  out  of  his  wits. 

Quidnunc. 

Shew  him  in  here  then.  I wrould  not  mils  feeing 
him  for  the  difcovery  of  the  North-Eaft  pafiage. 

Termagant. 

Go  you  old  Gemini  Gomini ! 

[ Exit  Termagant. 


Enter  Termagant. 


Termagant. 


Quid 
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Quidnunc. 

Shew  him  in  I fay.  I had  rather  fee  him  than  the 
' whole  ftate  of  the  Peace  at  Utrecht , or  c the  Paris  A- 
la-main)  or  the  Votes,  or  the  Minutes,  or— -Here  he 
comes,  the  bell  political  writer  of  the  age. 

Enter  Pamphlet. 

(»  rith  a furtout  coat,  a muff,  a long  campaign  wig  out 
of  curl,  and  a pair  of  black  garters,  buckled  under  the 
knees.) 


Quidnunc. 

Mr.  Pamphlet,  I am  heartily  glad  to  fee  you  ; as 
glad  as  if  you  were  an  exprefs  from  the  Groyn,  or 
from  Berlin,  or  Zell,  or  from  Calcutta  over  land,  or 
from— 

Pamphlet. 

Mr.  Quidnunc,  your  fervant.  I am  come  from  a 
place  of  great  importance. 

Quidnunc. 

Look  ye  there  now  ! Well,  where,  where  ? 

Pamphlet. 

Are  we  alone  ? 

Quidnunc. 

Stay,  ftay,  till  I fhut  the  door.  Now,  now,  where 
do  you  come  from  ? 


Pamphlet. 

From  the  Court  of  Requefts. 

( laying  a fide  his  furtout  coat) 

Quid- 
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Quidnunc. 

The  Court  of  Requefts  ! ( whifpers ) Are  they  up  ? 
Pamphlet. 

Hot  work. 

Quidnunc. 

Debates  arifing  may  be  ? 

Pamphlet. 

Yes,  and  like  to  fit  late. 

Quidnunc. 

What  are  they  upon  ? 

Pamphlet. 

Can’t  fay. 

Quidnnnc. 

What  carried  you  thither  ? 

Pamphlet. 

I went  in  hopes  of  being  taken  up. 

Quidnunc. 

Lookye  there  now,  ( {baking  his  head) 

Pamphlet. 

I have  been  aiming  at  it  thefe  three  years. 
Quidnunc. 

Indeed  ! ( flaring  at  him) 


Pam- 
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Pamphlet. 

Indeed : {edition  is  the  only  thing  an  author  can 
live  by  now.  Time  has  been  I could  turn  a penny 
by  an  earthquake  ; or  live  upon  a jail-  diftemper  ; or 
dine  upon  a bloody  murder  ; but  now  that’s  all  over; 
nothing  will  do  now  but  roafting  a Minifter ; or  tell- 
ing the  people  that  they  are  ruined  ( whifpers  ) ; the 
people  of  England  are  never  fo  happy  as  when  you 
tell  ’em  they  are  ruined. 

Quidnunc. 

Yes,  but  they  an’t  ruined : I have  a fcheme  for 
paying  off  the  national  debt. 

Pamphlet. 

Let  me  fee  it ; let  me  fee.  (puts  on  his  fpettacles ) 
Well  enough  ! well  imagined,— -a  new  thought  this  ; 
I mufl;  make  this  my  own.  (afide)  Silly,  futile,  abfurd, 
abominable,  this  will  never  do— -I’ll  put  it  in  my 
pocket,  and  read  it  over  in  the  morning  for  you. 
Now  look  you  here  ; I’ll  {hew  you  a fcheme  (rum- 
maging his  pockets')  no  that’s  not  it— that’s  my  Con- 
duct of  the  Miniftry,  by  a Country  Gentleman— I 
proved  the  nation  undone  here;  this  fold  hugely— - 
and  here  now,  here’s  my  anfwer  to  it,  by  a Noble 
Lord  > — this  did  not  move  among  the  trade. 

Quidnunc. 

What,  do  you  write  on  both  {ides  ? 

Pamphlet. 

Yes,  both  fides.  I have  two  hands  Mr.  Quid- 
nunc, always  impartial,  amho  dexter. — Now  here, 

here’s  my  Dedication  to  a Great  Man touched 

twenty 
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twenty  for  this  ! and  here, here’s  my  libel  upon 

him. 


Quidnunc* 

What,  after  being  obliged  to  him  ? 

Pamphlet. 

Yes,  for  that  reafon  : it  excites  curiofity.  White- 
wafh  and  blackball,  Mr.  Quidnunc  ! in  utrumque 
ratus—^np  thriving  without  it. 

Quidnunc. 

What  have  you  here  in  this  pocket  ? 

( frying  eagerly  ) 

Pamphlet. 

That’s  my  account  with  Jacob  Zorobabel,  the 
Broker,  for  writing  paragraphs  to  raife  or  tumble 
the  flocks,  or  the  price  or  lottery  tickets,  according 
to  his  purpofes. 

Quidnunc. 

Ay,  how  do  you  do  that  ? 

Pamphlet. 

As  thus,— To  day  the  Proteflant  interefl  declines, 
Madrafs  is  taken,  and  England’s  undone ; then  all 
the  long  faces  in  the  Alley  look  as  di final  as  a blank, 
and  lb  Jacob  buys  away  and  thrives  upon  our  ruin. 
—Then  to-morrow,  we’re  all  alive  and  merry  again, 
Pondicherry’s  taken  ; a certain  Northern  Potentate 
will  fhortly  flrike  a blow,  to  aflonifh  all  Europe, 
and  then  every  true  born  Englifhman  is  willing  to 
buy  a lottery  ticket  for  twenty  or  thirty  fhillings 
more  than  it  is  worth  \ fo  Jacob  lells  away,  and 
reaps  the  fruit  of  our  iuccefs. 

Quid- 
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Quidnunc. 

What,  will  the  people  believe  that  now  ? 

Pamphlet. 

Believe  it !— believe  any  thing  ; no  fwallow  like 
a true  born  Englifhman’s  : a man  in  a quart  bottle, 
ora  victory,  it’s  all  one  to  them,— they  give  a gulp, 
and  down  it  goes,— glib,  glib,  they  fwallow  all. 

Quidnunc. 

Yes,  but  they  an’t  at  the  bottom  of  things. 

Pamphlet. 

No,  not  they;  they  dabble  a^  little,  but  can’t  dive- 

•V 

Quidnunc. 

Pray  now,  Mr.  Pamplet,  what  do  you  think  of 
our  fituation  ? 


Pamphlet. 

Bad,  Sir,  bad,  and  how  can  it  be  better  ? the 

people  in  power  never  fend  to  me,  never  confult  me ; 
it  muft  be  bad.  Now  here,  here,  ( goes  to  his  loofe 
coat')  here’s  a manufcript  ! — this  will  do  the  bu finds, 
a mafter-piece  ! I fhall  be  taken  upon  up  for  this. 

Quidnunc. 

Shall  ye  ? 

Pamphlet. 

As  fure  as  a gun  I fhall.  I know  the  Bookfeller’s 
a rogue,  and  will  give,  up  his  author. 

Quid- 
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Quidnunc. 

But  pray  now  what  fhall  you  get  by  being  taken 
up  ? 


Pamphlet. 

I’ll  tell  you —(whifpers)  in  order  to  make  me  hold 
my  tongue. 


Quidnunc. 

Ay,  but  you  won’t  hold  your  tongue  for  all  tha{. 

Pamphlet. 

No,  no,  not  a jot  the  more  for  that : abufe  them 
the  next  day.  , 

Quidnunc. 

Well,  I wilh  you  fuccefs.  But  do  you  hear  no 
news  ? Have  you  feen  the  Gazette  ? 

Pamphlet. 

Yes,  I’ve  feen  it.  Great  news,  Mr.  Quidnunc  : 
but  harkye  ! — ( whijpers ) and  kifs  hands  next  week. 

( Each  in  deep  thought  without  looking  at  the  other.) 

Quidnunc. 


Ay! 

Certain. 


Pamphlet. 


Quidnunc. 

Nothing  permanent  in  this  world. 
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Pam- 
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Pamphlet* 

All  is  vanity. 

Quidnunc. 

Ups  and  downs* 

Pamphlet* 

Ins  and  outs. 

Quidnunc* 

Wheels  within  wheels. 

Pamphlet* 

No  fmoak  without  fire. 

Quidnunc* 

All’s  well  that  ends  well. 

Pamphlet. 

It  will  laft  our  time. 

Quidnunc* 

Whoever  lives  to  fee  it,  will  know  more  of  the 
matter. 


Pamphlet. 

Time  will  tell  all. 


Quidnunc* 

Ay,  we  mull  leave  all  to  the  determination  of 
time.  Mr.  Pamphlet,  I’m  heartily  obliged  to  you 
for  this  vifit  i I love  you  better  than  any  man  in 
England.  To  think  the  fame  of  the  Commonwealth 
is  the  trueft  and  bell  foundation  of  friendlhip. 


Pam- 
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Pamphlet. 

And  for  my  part,  Mr.  Quidnunc,  I love  you  better 
than  I do  England  itfelf. 

Quidnunc. 

That’s  kind,  that’s  kind  : there  is  nothing  I would 
not  do,  Mr.  Pamphlet,  to  ferve  you. 

Pamphlet. 

Mr.  Quidnunc,  I know  you  are  a man  of  integrity 
and  honour ; I know  you  are;  and  now  fi  nee  we  have 
opened  our  hearts,  there  is  a thing,  Mr.  Quidnunc, 
in  which  you  can  ferve  me.  You  know,  Sir,  this  is 
in  the  fuilnefs  of  our  hearts,— you  know  you  have 
my  note  for  a trifle,  Hard  dealing  with  aflignees, — 
now,  could  not  you,  to  ferve  a friend,  could  not 
you  throw  that  note  into  the  fire  ? 

Quidnunc. 

How  ! but  would  that  be  honeft  ? 

Pamphlet. 

Leave  that  to  me  : a refin’d  ftroke  of  policy 
papers  have  been  deftroyed  in  all  governments. 

Quidnunc. 

So  they  have  : it  fhali  be  done ; it  will  be  poli- 
tical ; it  will  indeed.  It  will  ballance  accounts  be- 
tween us.  But  now  that  I have  mentioned  a ballance 
of  accounts,  pray,  Mr.  Pamphlet,  what  do  you  take 
to  be  the  true  political  ballance  of  power  ? 

Pamphlet. 

What  do  I take  to  be  the  ballance  of  power  ? 

R 2 


Quid- 
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Quidnunc. 

Ay;  what  do  you  take  to  be  the  ballance  of 
power  ? 

Pamphlet. 

The  ballance  of  power  : what  do  I take  to  be  the 
ballance  of  power  ? The  ballance  of  power  {flouts 
bis  eyes  ) what  do  I take  to  be  the  ballance  of  power  ? 

Quidnunc. 

The  ballance  of  power,  I take  to  be,  when  the 
Court  of  Aldermen  fits. 

Pamphlet. 

No,  no,  no  fuch  thing  : wide  of  the  mark. 

Quidnunc. 

Yes,  yes,  I am  right : the  bird  in  the  eye. 

Pamphlet. 

No,  no : the  ballance  of  power  is,  when  the  foun- 
dations of  government  and  the  fuperflru&ures  are 
natural. 


Quidnunc. 

How  do  you  mean  natural  ? 

Pamphlet, 

Prithee  be  quiet  man  ; this  is  the  language.  The 
ballance  of  power  is,  when  the  fuperftru&ures  are 
reduced  to  proper  ballances,  or  when  the  ballances 
are  not  reduced  to  unnatural  fuperftru&ures. 

Quidnunc, 

That  won’t  do  : I differ ; with  fubmiflion  I differ: 

I take 
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I take  the  ballance  of  power  to  be,  when  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Dunquerque  are  demolifh’d. 

( Both  in  apaffion  and  walking  about,) 
Pamphlet. 

But  I tell  you,  Mr.  Quidnunc — 

Quidnunc. 

I fay,  Mr.  Pamphlet.-^- 

Pamphlet. 

Hear  me,  Mr.  Quidnunc. 

Quidnunc, 

Give  me  leave,  Mr.  Pamphlet. 

Pamphlet. 

J muft  obferve,  Sir,— ^ 

Quidnunc. 

I am  convinc’d  Sir,  that — 

Pamphlet, 

That  the  ballance  of  power— 

Quidnunc. 

That  the  fortifications  of  Dunquerque 

Pamphlet.  ( making  towards  the  door , and  Quid- 
nunc following  him  ) 

Depends  ypon  the  ballances  and  the  fuperftruc- 
tures— 


Quid- 
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Quidnunc, 

Conftitute  the  true  political  equilibrium. 
Pamphlet. 

Nor  will  I converfe  with  aman— 

Quidnunc. 

And,  Sir,  I never  defire  to  fee  your  face, — > 
Pamphlet. 

Of  fuch  anti-conftitutional  principles.—- 
Quidnunc. 

Nor  the  face  of  any  man  who  is  fuch  a Frenchman 
in  his  heart,  and  has  fuch  notions  of  the  ballance  of 
power.  [ Exeunt , 

Qu i d n u n c.  ( re-entering  ) 

Ay,  I have  found  him  out : fuch  abominable 

principles  ! I never  defire  to  converfe  with  any 
man  of  his  notions ; no,  never  while  I live.  He 
does  not  think  of  the  conftitution  as  I do  : I will 
have  no  connection  with  a man  of  his  character. 

Re-enter  Pamphlet, 

Pamphlet. 

Mr.  Quidnunc,  one  word.  Sir,  if  you  pleafe. 
Quidnunc. 

Sir,  I never  defire  to  fee  your  face. 

Pamphlet. 

My  property,  Mr.  Quidnunc ; I fhan’t  leave  my 

pro- 
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property  in  the  houfe  of  a bankrupt,  {twifting  his 
handkerchief  round  his  arm ) A filly,  empty,*  incom- 
prehenfible  blockhead  ! 

Quidnunc. 

Blockhead,  Mr.  Pamphlet  ? 

Pamphlet. 

A blockhead  to  ufe  me  thus,  when  I have  you  fo 
much  in  my  power. 


Quidnunc. 

In  your  power! 


Pamphlet. 

tn  my  power,  Sir : it’s  in  my  power  to  hang  you. 

Quidnunc. 

To  hang  me ! 

Pamphlet. 

Yes,  Sir  to  hang  you.  ( drawing  on  his  coat)  Did 
not  you  propofe,  but  this  moment,  did  not  you  de- 
fire  me  to  combine  and  confederate  to  burn  a note, 
and  defraud  your  creditors  ? 

Quidnunc. 

I defire  it ! . 

Pamphlet. 

Yes,  Mr.  Quidnunc,  but  I fhall  deteft  you  to  the 
world.  I’ll  give  your  chara&er. — You  fhall  have  a 
fixpenny  touch  next  week. 

Flebit  et  vfignis  tot  a cantabitur  nr  be. 

[Exit  Pamphlet, 
Quid* 
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Quidnunc. 

Mercy  on  me  ! there’s  the  eftecft  of  his  anti-con- 
ftitutional  principles  ! The  fpirit  of  his  whole  party ; 
I never  defire  to  exchange  another  word  with  him. 

Enter  Termagant. 

Termagant. 

Here’s  a pother  indeed  ! — did  you  call  me  ? 

Quidnunc. 

No,  you  trollop,  no. 

Termagant. 

Will  you  go  to  bed  ? 

Quidnunc. 

No,  no,  no,  no,-— I tell  you,  no. 

Termagant. 

Better  go  to  reft.  Sir ; I heard  a do&or  of  phyfic 
fay  as  how,  when  a man  is  paft  his  grand  crime — 
what  the  deuce  makes  me  forget  my  word  ?— his 
grand  crime-hyfteric , no,  no,  that’s  not  it —clytemnefter 
ay,  that’s  it : when  a man  is  paft  his  grand  clytem - 
nejlery  nothing  is  fo  good  to  ailift  nature  as  reft,  and 
the  non-naturals . 

Quidnunc. 

Hold  your  prating : I’ll  not  go  to  bed;  I’ll  ftep 
to  my  brother  Feeble ; I want  to  have  fome  talk  with 
him,  and  I’ll  go  to  him  diredlly.  \Exit  Quidnunc. 

Termagant. 

Go  thy  ways  for  an  old  hocus-pocus  of  a newf- 

monger 
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monger— You'll  have  good  luck  if  you  find  your 
daughter  here  when  you  come  back : Mr.  Bellmour 
will  be  here  in  the  intrim , and  if  he  does  not  carry 
her  off,  why  then  I fhall  think  him  a mere  fhilly 
fhally  feller  \ and  by  my  troth  I fhall  think  him  as 
bad  a politijhing  as  yourfelf.-— Well,  as  I live  and 
breath,  1 wonders  what  the  dickens  the  man  fees  in 
thefe  newfpapers,  to  be  for  ever  toxicated  with  them. 
Let  me  fee  one  of  them,  to  try  if  I can  wejligate  any 
thing—  ( takes  the  newfpaper  and  reads ) 

<f  Yefterday  at  noon  arrived  at  his  lodgings  in 
(C  Pall  mall,  John  Stukely,  Efq;  for  the  remainder 
tc  of  the  winter  feafon.” 

Where  the  devil  has  the  man  been  ?— who  knows 
him,  or  cares  a minikin  pin  about  him  ? He  may 
go  to  Jericho  for  what  I cares. 

<c  The  fame  day  Mr.  William  Tabby,  an  eminent 
cc  man-milliner,  was  married  to  Mil's  Minikin, 
tc  daughter  of  Mr.  Minikin,  a confiderable  haber- 
u dafher  in  Bearbinder-lane.” 

What  the  dickens  is  this  to  me  ? Can’t  Mifs  Mi- 
nikin and  her  Man-milliner  go  to  bed,  and  hold  their 
tongues  ? Why  muft  they  kifs  and  tell  ? 

“ By  advices  from  Viclenna— this  is  policies  now— 
( 'reads  to  herfelf)—“  and  promifes  a general  peace.” 
-—Why  can’t  that  make  the  old  curmudgeon  happy? 

“ By  letters  from  Paris”— this  is  more  policies— - 
( reads  to  her/elf ) “ and  all  feems  tending  to  a ge- 
5C  neral  rupture.”— What  the  devil  does  the  feller 
mean  ? — Did  not  he  tell  me  this  moment  there  was 
to  be  a peace  ? and  now  its  bloody  news  again  I To 
go  to  tell  me  fuch  an  impudent  lye  to  my  face  ! 

“ At  the  Academy  in  Effex-ftreet,  Grown  People 
“ are  taught  to  dance.” 

Grown  People  are  taught  to  dance  ! I likes  that 
well  enough  ; I fhould  like  to  be  hetterer  in  my  danc- 
ing. I likes  the  figerre  of  a minute  as  well  as  a figerre 
in  fpeech  ( dances  and  fings)  ; but  fuch  trumpry  as  the 
Vol.  II.  S news 
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news  is,  with  Kings,  and  Cheefemongers,  and  Bi:-* 
Ihops,  and  Highwarman , and  Ladies  Prayer-Books, 
and  Lap-Dogs*  and  the  Domodary  and  Camomile , 
and  Ambaflfadors,  and  Hair-Cutters,  all  higgledy 
piggledy  together.  As  I hope  for  marcy ,•  I’l!  never 
read  another  paper.  And  I wifhes  old  Quidnunc 
would  do  the  fame.  If  the  man  would  do  as  I do, 
there  would  be  fome  fenfe  in  it.  If,  inftead  of  his 
■policies,  he  would  manure  his  mind  like  me,  and  read 
good  altars , and  improve  himfelf  in  fine  langidge , and 
bombajl , and  polite  accollijlments— 

[ Exit  finging  and  dancing . 

Scene  the  STREET. 

Enter  Bellmour,  Rovewell,  and  Brisk. 

Bellmour. 

Women  ever  were,  and  ever  will  be  fantaftic 
beings,  vain,  capricious,  and  fond  of  mifchief. 

Brisk. 

Well  argued,  matter. 

Rovewell.  (Jings ) 

Deceit  is  in  every  woman. 

But  none  in  a bumper  can  be,  my  brave  beys , 

But  none  in  a bumper  can  be . 

Bellmour. 

To  be  infulted  thus,  with  fuch  a contemptuous 
anfwer  to  a meffage  of  fuch  tender  import  ! fhe 
might  methinks  at  lead  have  treated  me  with  good 
manners,  if  not  wTith  a more  grateful  return. 


Rove- 
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Rovewell. 

Confufion  to  her  manners ! let  us  go  and  drink 
t’other  bumper  to  drown  lorrow. 

Bellmour. 

I’ll  fhake  off  her  fetters  : 1 will  Brifk,  this  very 
night  I will. 


Brisk. 

That’s  right,  matter,  and  let  her  know  we  have 
found  her  out,  and  as  the  poet  fays, 

“ She  that  will  not  when  floe  may> 

“ When  floe  will , floe  floall  have  nayfl  Matter. 

Bellmour. 

Very  true,  Brilk,  very  true;  the  ingratitude  of  it 
touches  to  the  quick.  My  dear  Rovewell,  only 
come  and  fee  me  take  a final  leave. 

Rovewell. 

No,  truly,  not  I:  none  of  your  virtuous  minxes 
for  me.  I’ll  fet  you  down  there,  if  you’ve  a mind  to 
play  the  fool.  I know  fhe^ll  melt  you  with  a tear, 
and  make  a puppy  of  you  with  a fmile,  and  fo  I’ll 
not  be  witnefs  to  it. 

Bellmour. 

You’re  quite  miftaken,  I attlire  you  : you  fhall  fee 
me  moft  manfully  upbraid  her  with  her  ingratitude, 
and  with  more  joy  than  a fugitive  galley  Have,  elcape 
from  the  oar  to  which  I have  been  chain’d. 

Brisk. 

Matter,  Matter,  now’s  our  time,  for  look  by  the 
S 2 glim- 
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glimmering  of  yonder  lamp,  who  comes  along  by  the 
fide  of  the  wall. 


Bellmour. 

Her  father,  by  all  that’s  lucky;  my  dear  Rove^ 
well,  let  us  drive  off. 

Rovewell. 

No,  I’ll  fpeak  a good  word  to  him  for  you. 

Bellmour. 

Not  for  the  world ; prithee  come  along. 

[ Exeunt , 

Enter  Quidnunc,  with  a dark  lanthorn . 

Quidnunc, 

If  the  Grand  Turk  fhould  actually  commence 
open  hoftility,  and  the  Houfe-bug  Tartars  make  a 
diverfion  upon  the  frontiers,  why  then  it’s  my  opi- 
nion, time  will  difcover  to  us  a great  deal  more  of 
the  matter, 

W at  c h . ( within ) 

Pali:  eleven  o’clock,  a cloudy  night. 

Quidnunc. 

Hey  ! pad  eleven  o’clock  ! ’Sbodikins,  my  bro- 
ther Feeble  will  be  gone  to  bed  : but  he  (han’t  fieep 
till  I have  fome  chat  with  him,  Hark’ye  watch- 
man, watchman. 

Enter  Watchan. 

Watch. 

Call,  mafter  ! 


Quid- 
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Quidnunc. 

Ay,  ilep  hither,  flep  hither  : have  you  heard  any 
news  ? 


Watch, 

News,  mailer ! 

Quidnunc. 

Ay,  about  the  Pruffians  or  the  Ruffians  ? 


Watch. 

Ruffians,  mailer! 


Quidnunc, 

Yes  ; or  the  movements  in  Pomerania  ? 

Watch. 

La,  mailer,  I know  nothing— poor  gentleman — 
(pointing  to  his  head)  Good  night  to  you  mailer — 
Pail  eleven  o'clock.  [Exit  Watchman. 

Quidnunc. 

That  man  now  has  a place  under  the  government, 
and  you  fee  how  guarded  he  is.  The  difcretion  of 
office  ! His  mouth  is  padlockt.  Not  a word : he 
won’t  fpeak.  But  I am  lofing  time.  ( knocks  at  the 
door ) Hazy  weather  ( looking  up)  ; the  wind’s  fix’d 
in  that  quarter,  and  we  ffian’t  have  any  mails  this 
week  to  come.  Come  about  good  wind,  do,  come 
about. 

i 

Enter  Betty. 

Betty. 


La,  Sir,  is  it  you  ? 


Quid- 
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Quidnunc. 

Is  your  mafter  at  home,  Mrs.  Betty  ? 

Betty. 

Gone  to  bed.  Sir. 

Quidnunc. 

Well,  well.  I’ll  ftep  up  to  him. 

Betty. 

Mull  not  difturb  him  for  the  world.  Sir. 
Quidnunc. 

Bufinefs  of  the  utmoft  importance. 

Betty. 

Pray  confider.  Sir,  my  mafter  an’t  well. 
Quidnunc. 

Prithee  be  quiet,  woman ; I muft  fee  him. 

[ Exeunt . 

Scene  a Room  in  Feeble’s  House. 

• - c , \ 

Enter  Feeble  in  bis  night-gown . 
Feeble. 

I was  juft  ftepping  into  bed  ; blefs  my  heart,  what 
can  this  man  want  ?— I know  his  voice : I hope  no 
new  misfortune  brings  him  at  this  hour. 

Quidnunc.  ( within ) 

Hold  your  tongue  you  foolifh  huftey, — he’ll  be 
glad  to  fee  me.— Brother  Feeble,—  Brother  Feeble  ! 

Fe££le. 
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Feeble. 

What  can  be  the  matter  ? 

Enter  Quidnunc. 

Quidnunc. 

Brother  Feeble,  I give  you  joy.  The  Nabob's 
demolilh’d.  (Jings)  “ Britons  ftrike  home,  re- 
“ venge,”  fy;c. 


Feeble. 

Lackaday,  Mr.  Quidnunc,  how  can  you  ferve  me 
thus  ? 

Quidnunc. 

Suraja  Dowla  is  no  more. 

Feeble. 

Poor  man  ! he’s  dark  flaring  mad. 

Quidnunc. 

Our  men  diverted  themfelves  with  killing  their 
bullocks  and  their  camels,  till  they  diflodged  the 
enemy  from  the  oflagon,  and  the  counterfcarp,  and 
the  bunglo. 

Feeble. 

I'll  hear  the  reft  to-morrow  morning.  Oh  ! I’m 
ready  to  die. 

Quidnunc. 

Odftieart  man  be  of  good  chear.  The  new  Na- 
bob Jaffier  Ally  Cawn  has  acceded  to  a treaty ; and 
the  Englifh  Company  have  got  all  their  rights  in  the 
Phirmaud  and  the  Hufhbulhoorums. 


Feeble 
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Feeble. 

But  dear  heart,  Mr.  Quidnunc,  why  am  I to  be 
difturb’d  for  this  ? 


Quidnunc. 

We  had  but  two  Seapoys  killed*  three  Chokeys* 
four  Gaul-walls,  and  two  Zemidars.  {fwgs)  “ Bri- 
“ tons  never  fhall  be  Haves  !” 

Feeble. 

Would  not  to-morrow  morning  do  as  well  for 
this  ? 

Quidnunc* 

Light  up  your  windows,  man,  light  up  your  win- 
dows. Chandernagore  is  taken. 

Feeble. 

Well,  well.  I’m  glad  of  it*  Good  night,  {going) 
Quidnunc. 

Here*  here’s  the  Gazette. 

Feeble. 

Oh,  I lhall  certainly  faint*  {fits  down ) 
Quidnunc. 

Ay,  ay,  fit  down  : I’ll  read  it  to  you.  {reads')  'nay* 
don’t  run  away— -I’ve  more  news  to  tell  you,  there’s 
an  account  from  Williamfburgh  in  America.  The 
Superintendant  of  Indian  affairs— 

Feeble. 

Dear  Sir,  dear  Sir,— {avoiding  him) 

Quid- 
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Quidnunc. 

Has  fettled  matters  with  the  Cherokees— (fol- 
lowing him  ) 

Feeble. 

Enough,  enough,-— (avoiding  him) 

Quidnunc. 

In  the  fame  manner  he  did  before  with  the  Cata- 
baws.  ( after  him) 

Feeble. 

Well,  well,  your  fervant.— {from  him) 
Quidnunc. 

So  that  the  back  inhabitants— {after  him ) 

Feeble. 

I wifh  you  would  let  me  be  a quiet  inhabitant  in 
my  own  houfe. 

Quidnunc. 

So  that  the  back  inhabitants  will  now  be  fecured 
by  the  Cherokees  and  the  Catabaws. 

Feeble. 

You’d  better  go  home,  and  think  of  appearing 
before  the  Commiflioners. 

Quidnunc. 

Go  home  ! no,  no.  I’ll  go  and  talk  the  matter 
over  at  our  coffee-houfe. 
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Feeble. 

Do  fo,  do  fo. 

Qu  i d n u n c . ( returning) 

Mr.  Feeble,— I had  a difpute  about  the  balance 
of  power.—- Pray  now  can  you  tell— 

Feeble. 

I know  nothing  of  the  matter. 

Quidnunc. 

Well,  another  time  will  do  for  that-— I have  a 
great  deal  to  fay  about  that  (going,  returns)  right,  I 
had  like  to  have  forgot,  there's  an  erratum  in  the 
laft  Gazette. 

Feeble. 

With  all  my  heart. 

Quidnunc. 

Page  3,  line  1,  col.  i,  and  j,  for  bombs  read 
booms. 


Feeble. 

Read  what  yon  will. 

Quidnunc. 

Nay,  but  that  alters  the  fenfe,  you  know.  Well, 
now  your  fervant.  If  I hear  any  more  news  I’ll 
come  and  tell  you. 

Feeble. 

For  Heaven’s  fake  no  more. 


Quid- 
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Quidnunc. 

I’ll  be  with  you  before  you’re  out  of  your  firfl 
fleep. 


Feeble. 

Good-night,  good-night.  [ Runs  off. 

Quidnunc. 

I forgot  to  tell  you  : the  Emperor  of  Morocco  is 
dead.  Brother  Feeble,  do  you  hear  ? ( bawls  through 
the  key -hole}  The  Emperor  of  Morocco  is  dead.  So, 
now  I have  made  him  happy,  I’ll  go  to  our  coffee  - 
houfe,  and  make  them  all  happy  there.  (fags) 
“ Rule  Britannia,  Britannia  rule  the  waves”— 

[Exit. 

Scene  a Street : a fhabby  houfe  in  front , with  a barber's 
foie,  and  the  windows  lighted  up. 

Enter  Quidnunc. 

Quidnunc. 

Ha  ! friend  Razor ! He  is  a good  fubjedt,  a true 
Englifh  heart.  He  makes  a right  ufe  of  a rejoicing 
night.  Our  victories  are  not  thrown  away  upon 
him.  Who  knows  but  he  may  have  heard  more 
intelligence  ? ( knocks  at  the  door ) 

Razor.  ( looking  out  of  the  window ) 

Razor. 

An  an  ! 

Quidnunc. 

T 2 
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Razor, 
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Razor. 

My  Mafter  Quidnunc  ! I’m  rejoicing  for  the 
news.  Will  you  partake  of  a pipe  ? I’ll  open  the 
door. 


Quidnunc. 

Not  now,  friend  Razor. 

Razor. 

IVe  fomething  to  tell  you  ; I'll  come  down. 
Quidnunc. 

This  may  be  worth  flaying  for : what  can  he  have 
heard  ! 

Enter  Razor,  in  a cap , a pipe  in  his  mouthy  and  a tan  - 
kard  in  his  hand . 

Razor. 

Say,  here’s  to  you,  Mafler  Quidnunc. 

Quidnunc. 

What  have  you  heard  ? What  have  you  heard  ? 
Razor. 

The  Ccnfumers  of  Oats  are  to  meet  next  week. 
Quidnunc. 

Thofe  Confumers  of  Oats  have  been  meeting  any 
time  thefe  ten  years  to  my  knowledge,  and  I never 
could  find  what  they  are  about. 

Razor. 

Things  an’t  right,  I fear:  its  enough  to  pull  down 
a body’s  fpirits — ( drinks) 


No, 
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Quidnunc. 

No,  nothing  to  fear.  I can  tell  you  fome  good 
news.  A certain  great  Potentate  has  not  heard  high 
mafs  the  Lord  knows  when. 

Razor. 

That  puts  a body  in  fpirits  again.  ( 'drinks ) Here, 
drink  no  wooden  fhoes. 


Quidnunc.  . 

With  all  my  heart (drinks)  Good  liquor  this. 

Matter  Razor;  of  a cold  night. 


Razor. 


Yes, 
beer, 
is  ? 


I put  a quartern  of  Britifh  brandy  in  my 
Whu  !— Do  you  know  what  a rebel  my  wife 


Quidnunc. 

A rebel  ! 

Razor. 

Ay,  a rebel— I earned  nineteen-pence  halfpenny 
to-day,  and  fhe  wanted  to  lay  out  all  that  great  fum 
upon  the  children.  Whu— but  I bought  thofe 
candles  for  the  good  of  my  country,  to  rejoice  with 
as  a body  may  fay,  a little  Virginy  for  my  pipe,  and 
this  fup  of  hot.  Whu.  Bitter  cold. 

Quidnunc. 

Ay,  you’re  an  honeft  man,  and  if  every  body 
were  like  you  and  me,  what  a nation  we  ttiould  be  ! 


Razor. 

Very  true  ! (fijakes  his  head) 


Quid- 
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Quidnunc. 

I can  give  you  the  Gazette  to  read. 

Razor. 

Can  you  ! a thoufand  thanks.  I’ll  take  it  home 
to  you  when  I have  done.— {drinks  and  flaggers) 

Quidnunc. 

Friend  Razor,  you  begin  to  be  a little  in  for’t. 

Razor. 

Yes,  I have  a whirligigg  of  a head.  But  a body 
fhou’d  take  a cheering  glals  fometimes  for  the  good 
of  one’s  country. 


Quidnunc. 

Well,  I fhall  be  at  home  in  half  an  hour !-- 
Hark’ye. 

Razor. 

An  an  ! 

Quidnunc. 

I have  made  a rare  difcovery.  Florida  will  be 
able  to  fupply  Jamaica  with  peet  for  their  winters 
firings.  I had  it  from  a deep  politician. 

Razor. 

Ay  ! I am  glad  the  poor  people  of  Jamaica  will 
have  Florida  peet  to  burn.  They  may  now  have  a 
little  firing  in  the  winter.  I don’t  know  what  the 
news  is,  but  I have  been  rejoicing  for  the  good  of 
my  country.  I’ll  go  and  read  the  Gazette,  to  fee  a 
little  what  it’s  about.  After  all  is  faid  and  done,  O 
rare  Old  England  ! ( goes  into  his  houje) 

(>,0 
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Quidnunc. 

Ay  ! rare  Old  England  ! ftrong  enough  ftill  for 
all  our  enemies ; we  flian't  be  a bankrupt  nation  yet, 
and  that's  fome  comfort— I will  now  go  and  fee  who 
is  up  at  our  coffee-houfe,  and  difcufs  points  with  our 
political  club,  [Exit. 

Scene  the  Upholsterer's  House. 

Enter  Harriet  and  Bell m our. 

PIarriet. 

I don't  know  what  to  fay  Mr.  Bellmour.  It  is 
difficult  to  refufe  you.  A heart  touched  as  mine  has 
been,  cannot  eafily  refolve  to  give  you  a moment's 
uneafinefs.  And  yet  your  propofal— 

Bellmour. 

It  is  a fair  and  honourable  propofal.  It  fprings 
from  efteem  and  true  affection.  You  cannot  doubt 
my  honour. 

Harriet. 

No,  Mr.  Bellmour:  to  form  an  ill  opinion  of  you 
is  impofiible  : but  you  may  judge  otherwife  of  me. 
What  will  be  your  fentiment  hereafter,  ffiould  I now 
be  wanting  in  that  duty,  which  I owe  my  father  ? 

Bellmour. 

You  have  promifed  me  your  hand.  Your  father 
unrealonably  withholds  it.  To  all  his  juft  com 
mands  you  owe  obedience  : but  when  the  whims  and 
oddities  of  a wild  difordered  imagination  have  no 
other  tendency  than  to  involve  you  in  the  ruin, 
which  has  unhappily  befallen  himfelf,  why  muft  you 

be 
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be  a facrifice  to  his  humours  ? And  why  muft  I be 
rendered  miferable,  Harriet  ? 

• ' ' • * * f- * . j * •.  ! jiU  [tfLi  ti  " 

Harriet. 

But  then,  to  comply  with  your  folicitations,  and 
leave  my  father  in  a fcene  of  trouble  and  misfor^ 
tune  — 

Bellmour. 

It  will  be  the  means  of  making  his  misfortunes 
lighter.  In  his  moments  of  refleSibn  lie  will  feel 
with  pleafure  that  his  conduct  has  not  prevented 
your  happinefs.  You  will  then  have  the  means  of 
behaving  to  him  with  gratitude  and  generoiity. 

Harriet. 

But  my  uncle  Feeble  what  will  he  fay  ? 

Bellmour. 

7ou  may  depend  upon  his  approbation.  I will 
be  anfwerable  for  it : a coach  is  now  waiting  at  the 
end  of  the  ftreet  to  receive  you.  Harriet,  will  you 
refufe  me  your  hand  ? 

Harriet. 

Mull  I give  it  ? I don’t  know  what  to  fay.  Why 
don’t  you  take  it  ? 

Enter  Termagant. 

Termagant. 

Undone,  undone  1 Oh  ! my  ftars,  I am  all  over 
in  fuch  a tribulation.  The  old  newfmonger  is  com- 
ing. 


Bell- 
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Bellmour. 

Diftraftion  ! — what  brinsrs  him  here  fo  foon  ? 

o 

Termagant. 

Oh  ! Mr.  Bellmour,  this  overpowers  me  quite. 
What  can  I lay  to  him  ? 

Termagant. 

The  devil  is  in  it : this  is  fuch  a crofs  accident. 
I am  at  my  wit’s  end.  No  ; that’s  not  true  neither. 
I have  it : I’ll  tell  you  what  Co  do.  Don’t  fruftrate 
yourfelf,  ma’am.  Away,  Mr.  Bellmour,  into  that 
room*  He  never  will  find  you  out.  Away,  fly 
Mr.  Bellmour.  Do  you  flay,  Mifs  Harriet,  and 
talk  to  the  old  gentleman.  Wrhen  you  have  feen 
him,  and  wifhed  him  a good  night,  you  may  flip 
down  flairs,  and  fo  make  the  beft  of  your  way  to  the 
coach  at  the  end  of  the  flreet-— I fhall  find  fome 
nonfenfe  news  for  the  old  politician,  and  when  I get 
him  to  bed,  Mr.  Bellmour  may  follow  you,  madam. 
Why  don’t  you  go,  Mr.  Bellmour  ? You  are  enough 
to  ruin  a body. 

Bellmour. 

I am  gone.  I’ll  be  govern’d  by  you.  [Exit. 

Harriet. 

Oh  ! Termagant,  I , fhall  never  be  able  to  go 
through  this  bufinefs  : my  flrength  fails  me. 

Termagant. 

Have  courage,  madam.  I hear  him  coming. 
Let  me  fee  : have  I nothing  in  my  pocket  to  amufe 
him  ? Yes,  yes ; this  v/ill  do ; never  fear,  Mifs 
Harriet.  Now  let  the  old  walking  Gazette  corneas 
foon  as  he  will.  I am  ready  for  him,  I warrant  me. 
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Enter  Quidnunc. 

Quidnunc. 

Fy  upon  it,  fy  upon  it ! AH  the  cofFee-houfes 
fhut  up.  Harriet,  what  makes  you  out  of  bed  at 
this  late  hour  ? 

Termagant. 

A rejoicing*  night.  Sir  : but  this  love  of  her  coun- 
try does  not  agree  much  with  her.  She  is  quite 

Tick  for  the  good  of  Old  England Speak  to  him, 

madam. 

Harriet. 

1 am  frightened  out  of  my  wits,  Termagant.  I 
fhall  faint. 

Quidnunc. 

It  is  well  we  have  not  a female  Parliament.  Late 
debates  would  be  too  much  for  her  fpirits.  Get  to 
reft,  Harriet ; get  to  bed. 

Harriet. 

I \Vifli  you  a good  night.  Sir.  [Exit. 

Termagant,  (going  with  her) 

This  will  do  purely,  ma’am. 

Quidnunc. 

Where  is  my  Salmon's  Gazetteer , and  my  maps  of 
the  world  ? I muft  fee  all  theie  places  before  I lleep. 
They  are  in  that  room,  I believe. 

{going  towards  the  door) 

Termagant.  ( returning  ) 

What  is  he  about  now  ?— Sir,  Sir,  Sir— Here  has 

been 
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been  Mr. — I forget  his  name — He  that  writes  let- 
ters in  the  news-papers  about  paying  off  the  national 
debt — Mr.  Ruin,  Sir-  * he  has  been  here,  and  he 
defires  you’ll  read  his  new  projed,  and  give  him 
your  thoughts  about  it. 

Qutdnunc. 

Give  me  the  paper ; let  me  fee  i t. 

Termagant. 

The  deuce  fetch  it.  Here  is  fomething  that  fo 
catches  and  hitches  in  my  pocket.  There,  there  it 
is.  ( gives  him  the  paper,  and  drops  a letter)  Had 
not  you  better  go  and  read  it  in  bed,  Sir  ? Bed  is 
a pure  place  for  thinking. 

Quidnunc. 

So  it  is  Termagant.  Go  and  lock  the  ftreet  door, 
and  then — 

Termagant. 

Yes,  Sir.  I’ll  be  with  you  in  an  inftant.  And 
fo  now  I fhall  get  Mifs  Harriet  clear  off—  \Exit . 

Quidnunc. 

Po ! the  foolifh  jade ! this  is  an  old  paper.  Hey;  what 
have  we  here  ? \takes  up  a letter)  How,  how  is  this  ? 
<c  To  Mifs  Harriet  Quidnunc .”  Let  me  fee  ; let  me 
fee.  ( reads  eagerly)— “ My  deareft  Harriet — no  longer  in 
" Jufpence — given  you  every  proof—  conft an cy  and  love 

« — - your  happincfs— father' s objlinacy " Here’s  a 

cc  villain  for  you convey  you  to  a family ” Will 

you  fo  ?— •*  and  there  you  may  remain  in  perfect fecu - 
“ rity,  till  you  refign  your  p erf  on  to  the  arms  of  your 
“ eternal  admirer-— Bellmour — -So,  fo  ! This  is  as 
good  as  a ftate  paper  : here  is  Machiavel  at  work  : 
Why  daughter  Harriet,  where  is  ike  ? Plarriet  I 

U 2 fay 
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fay  (bawls  violently')  A Plot ! A Conlpiracy ! Gun- 
powder Treafon  ! Robbeiy  ! Murder ! 

Enter  Termagant. 

Termagant. 

Law,  Sir,  what  is  the  matter  now  ? 

Quidnunc. 

I have  found  you  out,  traitrefs.  Here  is  Mr« 
Bellmour’s  letter.  Rob  me  of  my  daughter  ! where 
is  Harriet  ? Search  the  houfe ; call  the  watch ; 
alarm  the  neighbours  I’ll  go  and  rouze  the  whole 
world.  [Exit, 

Termagant. 

I am  all  over  in  fuch  a quandary . Dear  me  ! 

what  fhall  I do  ? 

Bellmour.  (peeping  in) 

Blundering  bufy-body ! you  have  marr’d  all.  This 
is  your  doing.  What  poffelfed  you  to  give  him 
that  letter  ? 

Termagant. 

I did  not  do  it  on  purpofe ; as  I hope  for  mercy,  I 
did  not.  Don’t  be  angry  with  me,  Sir.  (cries) 

Bellmour. 

Why  do  you  fcreem  fo  ? Is  the  woman  crazy  ? 

Termagant. 

I did  not  go  for  to  give  it  him ; (cries)  I would 
have  feen  him  gibbeted  firft.  I found  the  letter  in 
my  miilrefs’s  bed-chamber,  and  my  Curiosity  did 
✓Snake  me  peep  into  it.  Says  my  Curiosity,  “ Now 

cf  Ter- 
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<c  Termagant  you  may  gratify  yourfelf  by  finding 
<c  out  the  contents  of  that  letter;  which  you  have 
“ had  fuch  a plaguy  itching  for.”  My  Curiosity 
did  fay  fo  ; and  then  I own  my  refpedt  for  my 
millrefs  did  fay  to  me,  “ Hufley,  how  dare  you  to 
<c  meddle  with  what  does  not  belong  to  you  ? Keep 
* c your  diflance,  and  let  your  miftrefs’s  fecrets 
cc  alone.”  And  then  upon  that  in  comes  my  un- 
lucky Curiosity  again,  <c  Read  it,  I tell  you,  Ter- 
<c  magant ; a woman  of  fpirit  Ihould  know  every 
<c  thing.”---Let  it  alone,  you  jade,”  fays  my  Re- 

fpeel ; <f  its  as  much  as  your  place  is  worth.” 

<c  What  fignifications  a place  with  an  old  bankrup- 
“ per?”  fays  my  Curiosity,  cc  there’s  more  places 
<c  than  one;  and  fo  read  it,  I tell  you.  Termagant” — 
And  I did  fo.  ( cries  bitterly)  I did  read  it,  what 
could  I do,  Heaven  help  me?  I did  read  it ; I don’t 
go  to  deny  it,  I don’t,  I don’t.— 

( cries  very  bitterly ) 


Bellmour. 

Hufh ; have  you  a mind  to  ruin  me  ? 

Termagant. 

And  after  I had  read  it,  thinks  me  I,  I’ll  give  it 
fafe  into  Mifs  Harriet’s  own  hand,  and  her  crazy  old 
father  fhan’t  fee  it ; and  fo  as  my  ill  liars  would 
have  it,  as  I was  giving  him  a newfpaper,  I run  my 
hand  full  into  the  lyon’s  mouth.  ( cries ) 

A loud  rap  at  the  doer. 

Bellmour. 

There,  there ; you  have  rouzed  the  neighbour^ 
hood,  and  ! ihali  be  detected. 


Quid- 
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Quidnunc.  ( within ) 

Bring  him  along ; bring  the  villain  in. 

Bellmour. 

Death  and  diftra&ion ! our  whole  fcheme  is 
ruin’d. 

Enter  Quidnunc,  leading  Harriet. 
Quidnunc. 

Walk  in,  Jezabel;  I have  caught  you.  Lead 
that  traitor  this  way. 

Termagant. 

Oh ! my  dear,  young  miftrefs.  ( taking  her  by  the 
hand ) 

Quidnunc. 

Let  me  fee  the  plunderer,  that  would  rob  me  of 
my  daughter. 

Watchman.  ( within ) 

Ay,  ay  ; this  way,  Sir. 

Razor,  (within) 

Rob  my  mailer  Quidnunc  ! fecure  him  ; knock 
him  down. 

Enter  Razor  and  Watchmen,  leading  in  Rovewell. 
Watchman. 

We  have  him  fall ; now  who  are  you  ? 


Razor. 
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Razor. 

Ay,  who  are  you  ? Whence  come  you  ? 

Quidnunc. 

Away  with  him  to  the  round-houfe.  I’ll  go  with 
him : I may  meet  a Parliament-man  in  the  round- 
houfe  to  tell  me  fome  news.  What  bufinefs  have 
you  with  my  daughter  ? 

Rovewell. 

Wounds  ! if  your  daughter  will  walk  the  ftreets 
at  this  late  hour,  a gentleman  has  a right  to  conftder 
her  as  fair  game. 


Bellmour. 

Rovewell,  was  this  well  done  ? What  unlucky 
planet  fent  you  this  way  ? 

Quidnunc. 

How  ! Bellmour  here ! the  enemy  in  my  very 
camp. 

Bellmour. 

I am  no  enemy,  Sir.  My  defigns  are  honourable. 
You  fee  I fcorn  to  conceal  myfelf. 

Quidnunc. 

I fee  you  do  : a bold-faced  ruffian  ! Here,  feizc 
’em  both.  I charge  them  both.  Away  with  them. 

Razor. 

Put  ’em  both  in  irons ; handcuff  ’enii  fecure  ’em 
this  moment. 


Bell- 
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Bellmour. 

Don’t  frighten  the  lady  : here  is  my  fword  : I fur- 
render. 

Razor,  {ft  rips  off  his  coat) 

Lay  hold  of  that  traitor.  ( attacking  Rovewell) 
Seize  him ; bind  him  fail. 

Rovewell. 

Daftards  ! villains  ! ftand  off. 

Razor. 

Fall  on  him  neighbours  ; that’s  right ; now  we 
have  him.  [Rovewell  is  Jeized . 

Rovewell. 

Rafcals,  you  have  overpower’d  me. 

Razor. 

Victory!— I have  conquered,  (puts  on  his  coat ) 
Here,  Matter  Quidnunc,  I have  brought  you  back 
the  Gazette. 


Termagant. 

I believes  as  fure  as  any  thing  that  he  is  a high - 
waremany  and  as  how  it  was  he  that  robbed  the  mail. 

Quidnunc. 

Rob  the  mail,  and  ttop  all  the  nev/s  ! fearch  him: 
he  may  have  the  letters  belonging  to  the  mail  in  his 
pocket.  Here,  here  ; here’s  a letter.  What  is  it  ? 
(reads)  cc  To  Mr.  Abraham  Quidnunc.”  How! 
how  is  this  ? ( opens  and  reads) — <c  Tour  dutiful  fony 

John  Quidnunc."  Quidnunc  1 is  that  your  name  ? 


Rove- 
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Rovewell. 

Quidnunc  is  my  name,  Sir,  and  Rovewell  was  but 
afiumed  a travelling  title. 

Quidnunc. 

And  are  you  my  fon  ? 

Razor.  ( looking  at  him ) 

Oh  ! my  dear  Sir ; it  is  he,  ( embraces  him , and 
powders  him  all  over ) it  is  he  fure  enough — I re- 
member the  mole  on  his  cheek.  I fhaved  his  firft 
beard. 

Quidnunc. 

What,  juft  returned  from  the  Weft  Indies  ? 

Rovewell. 

Even  fo,  and  the  owner  of  a rich  plantation. 

Quidnunc. 

By  being  a great  politician,  I fuppofe. 

Rovewell. 

By  marrying  a planter’s  widow.  I have  now  for- 
tune fufficient  to  afford  you.  Sir,  the  comforts  and 
enjoyments  of  life. 


Razor. 

This  is  true  joy.  You’ll  let  Razor  ihave  you,  I 
hope,  mailer. 

Rovewell. 

Honefh  Razor,  I ihan’t  forget  you.  This  is  a 
lucky  difcovery.  I have  both  ability  and  inclina- 
tion, Sir,  to  convince  you  that  I know  and  feel  the 
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duty  I owe  to  a father.  I fhall  now  atone  for  the  ir- 
regularities of  my  youth.  Bellmour,  give  me  your 
hand.  He  is  an  honeft  fellow.  Sir,  and  if  you  will 
bellow  my  filler  upon  him,  you  will  add  to  the  joy 
of  this  unexpected  meeting. 

Quidnunc. 

Why,  I think  it  will  make  a good  paragraph  in 
the  papers. 


Termagant. 

There,  Madam,  calcine  your  perfon  to  him. 

Rovewell. 

What  do  you  hefitate,  Bellmour  ? Here,  take 
her,  man ; take  her  at  once.  I hope  to  know  her 
better,  and  to  find  that  fhe  is  worthy  of  fo  honelt  a, 
fellow. 

Quidnunc. 

Pray  now,  what  are  the  Spaniards  doing  in  the 
Bay  of  Honduras  ? 


Rovewell, 

Truce  with  politicks  for  the  prefent,  if  you  pleafe, 
Sir.  We  will  tbink  of  our  own  affairs,  before  we 
concern  ourfelves  about  the  ballance  of  power. 

Razor, 

With  all  my  heart ; I am  pure  happy  now. 

Come,  Mailer  Quidnunc,  now  with  newrs  have  done, 
Blefs’d  in  your  wealth,  your  daughter  and  your  fon, 
May  difeord  ceafe  5 faClion  no  more  be  feen  ; 

Be  high  and  low  for  Country^  King,  and  Queen. 
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ACT  the  FIRST. 

Enter  Mrs . Harlow  and  Mifs  Harlow, 

Mrs.  Harlow. 

My  dear  filter,  let  me  tell  you— 

Mifs  Harlow. 

But,  my  dear  filler,  let  me  tell  you  it  is  in  vain  ; 
you  can  fay  nothing  that  will  have  any  dfe<5t, 

Mrs.  Harlow. 

Not  if  you  won’t  hear  me ; only  hear  me. 

Mifs  Harlow. 

Oh  ! ma’am,  I know  you  love  to  hear  yourfelf 
talk,  and  fo  pleafe  yourfelf ; talk  on  at  your  ufual 
rate,  if  your  fancy  fo  inclines  you  ; but  I have  taken 
my  refolution,  and  nothing  fhall  alter  it. 

Mrs.  Harlow. 

And  yet,  upon  due  reflection  your  mind  may 
change. 


Mifs 
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Mifs  Harlow* 

Never,  fitter,  never* 

Mrs*  Harlow. 

You  can’t  be  lure  of  that,  fitter  when  you  have 
confidered  every  thing™ 

Mitt  Harlow, 

Upon  no  confutation* 

Mrs*  Harlow, 

You  don’t  know  how  that  may  be  : recollect, 
fitter,  that  you  are  no  chicken  t you  are  not  now" 
in  that  fprightly  feafon  of  life,  when  giddinefs  and 
folly  are  excufable,  nay  becoming.  Your  age,  fitter— 

Mitt  Harlow, 

Age,  ma’am— 

Mrs.  Harlow. 

Do  but  hear  me,  fitter  > do  but  hear  me,  A per-* 
fon  of  your  years— 

Mitt  Harlow. 

My  years,  fitter  !— Upon  my  word--* 

Mrs.  Harlow. 

Nay,  no  offence,  fitter— - 

Mitt  Harlow. 

But  there  is  offence,  ma’am  : I don’t  underftand 
what  you  mean  by  it.  Always  thwarting  me  with  my 
years  ; my  years,  indeed ! when  perhaps,  ma’am, 
if  I was  to  die  of  old  age,  fome  folks  might  have 
reafon  to  look  about  them. 
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Mrs.  Harlow. 

She  feels  it,  I fee-— oh  ! how  I delight  in  morti- 
fying her—  {afide) — filler,  if  I did  not  love  you,  I 
am  fure  I fhould  not  talk  to  you  in  this  manner. 
But  how  can  you  make  fo  unkind  a return  as  to 
alarm  me  about  myfelf  ?— In  fome  fixteen  or  eighteen 
years  after  you,  to  be  fure,  I own  I fhall  begin  to 
think  of  making  my  will.  How  could  you  be  fo 
fevere  ? — 

Mifs  Harlow. 

Some  fixteen  or  eighteen  years,  ma’am  ! — if  you 
you  would  own  the  truth,  ma’am,— I believe  ma’am, 
—you  would  not  find,  ma’am,'  that  the  difparity, 
ma’am,  is  not  fo  very  great,  ma’am— 

Mrs.  Harlow. 

Well ! I vow  pafiion  becomes  you  inordinately  : 
It  blends  a few  rofes  with  the  lillies  of  your  check, 
and — 

Mifs  Harlow. 

And  though  you  are  married  to  my  brother,  ma’am, 
I would  have  you  to  know,  ma’am,  that  you  are  not 
thereby  any  way  authorifed,  to  take  unbecom- 
ing liberties  with  his  filler,  I am  independent  of 
my  brother,  ma’am  : my  fortune  is  in  my  own  hands, 
ma’am,  and  ma’am— 

Mrs.  Harlow. 

Well ! do  you  know  when  your  blood  circulates  a 
little,  that  I think  you  look  mighty  well  ? But  you 
was  in  the  wrong  not  to  marry  at  my  age.  Sweet 
three  and  twenty  ! you  can’t  conceive  what  a deal  of 
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good  it  would  have  done  your  temper  and  your 
fpirits,  if  you  had  married  early. 

Mifs  Harlow. 

Infolent  ! provoking,  female  malice  ! 

Mrs.  Harlow. 

But  to  be  waiting  till  it  is  almoft  too  late  in  the 
day,  and  force  one's  felf  to  fay  ftrange  things ; with 

the  tongue  and  heart  at  variance  all  the  time <c  I 

don’t  mind  the  hideous  men”  “ I am  very  happy  as 
I am.”— (f  I don’t  defire  to  change  my  condition” — 
and  while  thofe  words  are  at  your  tongue’s  end,  the 
heart  murmurs  inwardly,  and  flutters  upon  the  ten- 
ter-hooks of  expectation, 

Mifs  Harlow. 

I upon  tenter-hooks  ! 

Mrs.  Harlow, 

And  to  be  at  this  work  of  four  grapes,  till  one  is 
turned  of  three  and  forty  1 

Mifs  Harlow. 

Three  and  forty,  ma’am  ! — I defire,  filter— I de- 
fire, ma’am— three  and  forty,  ma’am  ! 

Mrs,  Harlow. 

"N” ay — nay — nay — don’t  be  angry;  don’t  blame 
me  ; blame  my  hufband  ; he  is  your  own  brother, 
and  he  knows  your  age  : he  told  me  fo, 

Mifs  Harlow. 

Oh  ! ma’am,  I fee  your  drift : but  you  need  not 
give  yourfelf  thofe  airs,  ma’am— the  men  don’t  fee 
with  your  eyes,  ma’am— years,  indeed !— Three 

and 
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and  forty,  truly  ! — I’ll  affure  you —upon  my  word- 
very  fine!— But  I fee  plainly,  ma'am,  what  you 
are  at— Mr.  Clerimont,  madam  ! — Mr.  Clerimont, 
filter  ! that’s  what  frets  you.  A young  hulband, 
ma’am  ; younger  than  your  hulband,  ma’am  : Mr. 
Clerimont,  let  me  tell  you— 

Enter  Trifle* 

Trifle. 

Oh  ! rare  news,  ma’am,  charming  news  : we  have 
got  another  letter* 

Mils  Harlow. 

From  whom  ?— -from  Mr.  Clerimont  ?— where 
is  it  ? 


Trifle. 

Yes,  ma’am  ! from  Mr.  Clerimont,  ma’am* 

Mifs  Harlow. 

Let  me  fee  it  let  me  fee  it  j quick ; quick  ; 

{reads) 

cc  Madam, 

tc  The  honour  of  a letter  from  you  has  fo  filled 
Cf  my  mind  with  joy  and  gratitude,  that  I want 
tf  words  of  force  to  reach  but  half  my  meaning.  I 
<c  can  only  fay  that  you  have  revived  a heart  that 
<c  was  expiring  for  you,  and  now  beats  for  you 
cc  alone” — 

There  filler,  mind  that ! years  indeed  ! 

{reads  to  herjelf ) 


Mrs.  Harlow. 


I wifh  you  joy,  filter  : I with  I had  not  gone  to 
Vol.  II,  Y Rane- 
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Ranelagh  with  her  laft  week.  Who  could  have 
thought  that  her  faded  beauties  would  have  made 
filch  an  impreflion  ? ( ' aji.de ) 

Mifs  Harlow. 

Mind  here  again,  filler.  {reads)  “ Ever  fmce  I 
cc  had  the  good  fortune  of  feeing  you  at  Ranelagh, 
“ your  idea  has  been  ever  prefent  to  me  ; and 
“ lince  you  now  give  me  leave,  I lhall,  without 
<c  delay,  wait  upon  your  brother.  The  terms  he  may 
<c  think  proper  to  demand,  1 fhall  readily  fubfcribe  to; 
<c  for  to  be  your  Have  is  dearer  to  me  than  liberty.  I 
“ have  the  honour  to  remain 

£<  The  humbleft  of  your  admirers, 

<c  Clerimont.” 

There,  filler  ! 


Mrs.  Harlow 

Well  ! I wifh  you  joy  again  : but  remember  I 
tell  you,  take  care  what  you  do.  He  is  young,  and 
of  courle  giddy  and  inconllant. 

Mifs  Harlow. 

He  is  warm,  pafiionate,  and  tender. 

Mrs.  Harlow. 

But  you  don’t  know  how  long  that  may  laft j and 
here  are  you  going  to  break  off  a very  fuitable  match, 
which  all  your  friends  liked  and  approved,  a match 
with  captain  Cape,  who  to  be  fure— - 

Mifs  Harlow. 

Don’t  name  captain  Cape,  I befeech  you,  don#t 
name  him. 


Mrs, 
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Mrs.  Harlow. 

Captain  Cape,  let  me  tell  you,  is  not  to  be  defpi- 
fed.  He  has  acquired  by  his  voyages  to  India  a very 
pretty  fortune  : has  a charming  box  of  a houfe  upon 
Hackney-Marfh,  and  is  of  an  age  every  way  fuitable 
to  you. 


Mifs  Harlow. 

There  again  now  ! — age  ! age  ! age  ! for  ever  ! — 
years-- -years — my  years  ! But  I tell  you  once  for  all, 
Mr.  Clerimont  does  not  fee  with  your  eyes.  I am  de- 
termined to  hear  no  more  of  captain  Cape.  Odious 
Hackney-Marfh ! ah  ! lifter,  you  would  be  glad  to 
fee  me  married  in  a middling  way. 

Mrs.  Harlow, 

I,  lifter  ! — I am  fure  nobody  will  rejoice  more  at 
your  preferment.  I am  refolved  never  to  vifit  her  if 
Mr.  Clerimont  marries  her.  ( afide ) 

Mifs  Harlow. 

To  cut  the  matter  fhort,  filler,  Mr.  Clerimont  has 
won  my  heart : young,  handfome,  rich,  town  houfe, 
country  houfe,  equipage  ! To  him,  and  only  him  will 
I lurrender  myfelf.  Three  and  forty,  indeed  !— - ha  ! 
ha  !-  -you  fee,  my  dear,  dear  filler,  that  thefe  features 
are  Hill  regular  and  blooming ; that  the  love-darting 
eye  has  not  quite  forfook  me ; and  that  I have  made 
a conqueft  which  your  boafted  youth  might  be 
vain  of. 


Mrs.  Harlow. 

Oh  ! ma’am,  I beg  you  pardon,  if  I have  taken  too 
much  liberty,  it  has  all  arifcn  from  affection  and 
regard  : your  good  is  all  I airn  at,  filler. 

Y 2 
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Mils  Harlow. 

I humbly  thank  you  for  your  advice,  my  fweet 
dear  friendly  filler ; but  don’t  envy  me,  I beg  you 
won’t ; don’t  fret  yourfelf ; you’can’t  conceive  what  a 
deal  of  good  ferenity  of  mind  will  do  your  health. 
I’ll  go  and  write  an  anfwer  directly  to  this  char- 
ming, charming  letter.  Siller,  yours.  I fhall  be  glad 
to  fee  you,  filler,  at  my  houfe  in  Hill-llreet,  when  I 
am  Mrs.  Clerimont.  And  remember  what  I tell  you  : 
fome  faces  retain  their  bloom  and  beauty  longer 
than  you  imagine,  my  dear  filler.  Come,  Trifle,  let 
me  fly  ihis  moment,  Siller,  your  fervant. 

[ Exit  with  Trifle. 


Mrs.  Harlow. 

Your  fervant,  my  dear !— Well!  I am  determined 
to  lead  the  gayeft  life  in  nature,  if  Ihe  marries  Cleri- 
mont.— I’ll  have  a new  equipage,  that’s  one  thing : 
and  I”1  have  greater  routs  than  her,  that’s  another  : 
Pofitively,  I mull  outfhine  her  there  ; and  I’ll  keep 
up  a polite  enmity  with  her ; go  and  fee  her,  may 
be  once  or  twice  in  a winter ; Ma’am,  I am  really  fo 
“ hurried  with  fuch  a number  of  acquaintances,  that 
“ I can’t  poflibly  find  time,”  And  then  to  provoke 
her,  • c I wilh  you  joy,  filler,  I hear  you  are  breed- 
ing.” Ha!  ha!— that  will  fo  mortify  her — “ I 
<c  wilh  it  may  be  a boy,  filler.”  Ha  ! ha !— And 
then  when  her  hufband  begins  to  defpife  her  ; 
“ really,  filler,  I pity  you  ; had  you  taken  my  ad- 
“ vice,  and  married  the  India  captain — your  cale  is 
“ a compaflionate  one” — Companion  is  fo  inlolent 
when  a body  feels  none  at  all.  Ha  ! ha ! it  is  the 
finell  way  of  infulting, 

Enter 
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Enter  Mr.  Harlow. 

Mr.  Harlow. 

So,  my  dear  \ how  are  my  filler’s  affairs  going  on  ? 

Mrs.  Harlow. 

Why,  my  dear,  fhe  has  had  another  letter  from 
Mr.  Clerimont.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  fuch  a flrange 
unaccountable  thing  patched  up  in  a hurry  here  \ 

Mr.  Harlow. 

Why  it  is  fudden,  to  be  fure. 

Mrs.  Harlow. 

Upon  my  word,  I think  you  had  better  advife  her 
not  to  break  off  with  captain  Cape. 

Mr.  Harlow. 

No,  not  I— I wifh  fhe  may  be  married  to  one  or 
other  of  them.  Her  temper  is  really  grown  fo  very 
four,  and  there  is  fuch  eternal  wrangling  between  you 
both,  that  I wifh  to  fee  her  in  her  own  houfe,  for  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  mine. 

Mrs.  Harlow. 

Po  you  know  this  Mr.  Clerimont  ? 

Mr,  Harlow. 

No  ; but  I have  heard  of  fhe  family.  There  is. 
very  fine  fortune.  I wifh  he  may  hold  his  intention 

Mrs.  Harlow. 

I wifh  he  may,  but  I doubt  it. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Harlow. 

And  truly  fo  do  I ; for  between  ourfelves,  I fee  no 
charms  in  my  filler. 

Mrs.  Harlow. 

For  my  part  I can’t  comprehend  it.  How  fhe 
could  flrike  his  fancy,  is  to  me  the  moil  aflon idling 
tiling : After  this,  I lhall  be  furprifed  at  nothing. 

Mr.  Harlow. 

Well ! ftrange  things  do  happen.  So  fhe  is  but 
married  out  of  the  way,  I am  fatished.  An  old  maid 
in  a houfe  is  the  devil. 

Enter  a Servant. 

Servant. 

Mr.  Clerimont,  Sir,  to  wait  on  you. 

Mr.  Harlow. 

Shew  him  in.  ( Exit  Servant)  How  comes  this 
vifit,  pray  ? 


Mrs.  Harlow. 

My  lifter  wrote  to  him  to  explain  himfelf  to  you. 
The  affair  feems  now  to  grow  ferious.  The  gentleman 
feems  in  earnell,  and  in  a hurry  too.  Well,  I fup~ 
pofe  he  wants  to  talk  to  you  : I’ll  leave  you  to  your- 
felves.  ( afide  as  jhe  goes  out)  The  man  mull  be 

mad  to  think  of  her.  He  mud  have  a drange  tade 
indeed.  [Exit* 


Enter 
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Enter  Clerimont. 

Mr.  Harlow. 

Your  moft  obedient.  Sir:  be  pleafed  to  walk  in* 
Clerimont. 

I prefume,  Sir,  you  are  no  ftranger  to  the  bufinef* 
that  occafions  this  vifit. 

Mr.  Harlow. 

Sir,  the  honour  you  do  me  and  my  family — 
Clerimont. 

Oh  ! Sir,  to  be  allied  to  your  family  by  fo  tender  a 
tie  as  a marriage  with  your  filter,  will  at  once  refleft 
a credit  upon  me,  and  conduce  to  my  happinefs  in 
the  moft  eftential  point.  I adore  your  filter,  Sir : my 
fentiments  are  not  to  be  exprdfed  : the  charmed  me 
at  the  very  firft  fight. 

Mr.  Harlow,  {a fide) 

The  devil  fhe  did  ! 

Clerimont. 

The  fenfibility  of  her  countenance,  the  elegance  of 
her  figure,  the  fweetnefs  of  her  manner— 

Mr.  Harlow. 

Sir,  you  are  pleafed  to— -compliment ! 
Clerimont. 

Compliment!  I fpeak  the  language  of  the  heart, 
Where  merit  is  fo  apparent,  fo  tranfeending  all  praife, 
he  mult  have  great  Ikill  in  flattery,  who  can  give  an 
air  of  compliment  to  that  juftice,  which  your  filter 
claims  from  all. 


Mr. 
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Mr.  Harlow. 

The  fweetnefs  of  my  filler’s  manner.  ( afide ) Ha- 
ha  I 

Clerimont. 

I faw  her,  for  the  firft  time,  a few  nights  ago  at  Ra- 
nelagh  : though  there  was  a croud  of  beauties  in  the 
room,  thronging  and  preffing  all  around,  yet  lhe 
fhone  amongfl  them  with  luperior  luftre.  She 
was  walking  arm  in  arm  with  another  lady.  No  op- 
portunity offered  for  me  to  form  an  acquaintance  a- 
midft  the  hurry  and  buftle  of  the  place.  I enquired 
their  names  as  they  were  going  into  their  chariot : I 
was  told  they  were  Mrs.  and  Mifs  Harlow.  From 
that  moment  lhe  won  my  heart.  At  one  glance 
I became  the  willing  captive  of  her  beauty. 

Mr.  Harlow. 

A very  candid  declaration.  Sir ! — how  can  this 
be  ? The  bloom  has  been  off  the  peach  any  time 
thefe  fifteen  years,  to  my  knowledge,  (afide) — You 
fee  my  lifter  with  a favourable  eye.  Sir. 

Clerimont. 

A favourable  eye  ! He  muft  greatly  want  difcern- 
ment,  who  has  not  a quick  perception  of  her  merit. 

Mr.  Harlow. 

You  do  her  a great  deal  of  honour.  But  this  af- 
fair—is  it  not  fomewhat  fudden.  Sir  ? 

Clerimont. 

I grant  it.  You  may  indeed  be  furprized  at  it. 
Sir ; nor  fhould  I have  been  hardy  enough  to  make 
any  overtures  to  you,— at  leaft  yet  awhile,— if  lhe 
herfelfhad  not  condefcended  to  liften  to  my  paffion. 

She 
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She  has  authorized  me  under  her  own  fair  hand  to 
apply  to  her  brother  for  his  confent. 

Mr.  Harlow. 

I fhall  be  very  ready,  Sir,  to  give  my  approbation 
to  my  filler’s  happinefs. 

Clerimont. 

No  doubt  you  will.  But  let  me  not  cherifh 
an  unavailing  flame,  a flame  that  already  lights  up  all 
my  tendered  paflions. 

Mr.  Harlow. 

To  you,  Sir,  there  can  be  no  exception.  I am  not 
altogether  a ftranger  to  your  family  and  fortune.  His 
language  is  warm,  considering  my  filler’s  age ; but 
I won’t  hurt  her  preferment.  ( afide ) — Y ou  will  par- 
don me.  Sir,  if  I obferve  one  thing  : you  are,  as  one 
may  fay,  jud  coming  into  life.  Have  you  left  the 
Univerflty  ? 

Clerimont, 

Left  it.  Sir  ?— above  a year.  I am  almod  two 
and  twenty. 

Mr,  Harlow. 

And  yet,  this  is  a delicate  point : have  you  con- 
fulted  your  friends  ? 


Clerimont, 

I have:  my  uncle,  Mr.  Heartwell,  who  propofes 
to  leave  me  a very  handfome  addition  to  my  fortune, 
which  is  considerable  already,  he,  Sir— 

Mr.  Harlow, 

Well,  Sir,  if  he  has  no  objection,  I can  have  none. 
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Clerimont. 

^*as  none.  Sir ; he  has  given  his  confent : he 
defines  me  to  lofe  no  time.  I will  bring  him  to  pay 
you  a vifit.  He  approves  rny  choice.  You  lhall 
have  it  out  of  his  own  mouth.  Name  your  hour,  and 
he  mall  attend  you. 

Mr.  Harlow. 

Any  time  to-day.  I fhaii  flay  at  home  on  pur— 
pofe.  K 

Clerimont. 

In  the  evening  I will  conduft  him  hither.  In  the 
mean  time  I feel  an  attachment  here  : the  lady. 
Sir— r 


Mr.  Harlow. 

Oh  ! you  want  to  fee  my  filler.  I will  fend  her  to 
you,  Sir,  this  inftant.  I beg  your  pardqn  for  leaving 
you  alone.  Ha  ! ha  ! who  could  have  thought  of 
her  making  a conqueft  at  lad  ? [Exit. 

Clerimont. 

Your  politenefs,  Sir,  upon  this  occafion,  will  lay 
me  under  the  mod  lading  obligation.— Now,  Cleri- 
mont, now  your  heart  may  red  content : your  doubts 
and  fears  may  all  fubfide,  and  joy  and  rapture  take 
their  place.  Mifs  Plarlow  fhall  be  mine  : /he  re- 
ceives my  vows  ; die  approves  my  paiTion.  (fings 
and  dances ) Soft ! here  die  comes— her  very  appear- 
ance controuls  my  wilded  hopes,  and  hudies  my 
proud  heart  into  refpedl  and  dlent  admiration. 

Enter  Mrs.  Harlow. 

Mrs.  Harlow. 

I your  pardon,  Sir,  I intrude,  perhaps. 
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Clerimont. 

Madam,  (bows  rejpe 51  fully)  you  never  can  in- 
trude, Madam.  You— you  mud  be  ever  welcome. 

Mrs.  Harlow. 

I thought  Mn  Harlow  was  here,  Sir. 

Clerimont. 

Madam,  he  is  but  juft  gone.  How  a Tingle  glance 
of  that  deluding  eye  overaws  and  checks  each  willi 
that  flutters  in  my  heart.  ( afide ) 

Mrs.  Harlow* 

I wonder  he  would  leave  you  alone,  Sin  That  is 
not  To  polite  in  his  own  houfe. 

Clerimont* 

How  her  modefty  throws  a veil  over  her  inclina- 
tions ! — My  tongue  faulters  ! — I can't  fpeak  to  hen 

(afide) 

Mrs.  Harlow. 

He  Teems  in  confufion.  A pretty  man  too  ! 

That  this  ftiould  be  my  filter's  luck  !—  (afide) 

Clerimont. 

Madam  \—(embarraJfed) 

Mrs.  Harlow, 

I imagine  you  have  been  talking  to  him  on  ths 
fubjedt  of  the  letter  you  Tent  this  morning. 

Clerimont. 

Madam,  I have  prefumed  to— 
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Mrs.  Harlow. 

You  are  the  only  perfon,  Sir,  that  will  call  it  pre^ 
fumption.  Mr.  Harlow  has  no  objection,  I hope* 

Clerimont. 

She  hopes ! Heavens  blefs  her  for  the  word— 
( afide ) — Madam,  he  has  frankly  confented,  if  his 
filter  will  do  me  that  honour. 

Mrs.  Harlow. 

You  do  his  filter  a great  deal  of  honour,  Sir,— 
( afide ) a great  deal  more  than  Ihe  deferves,  if  he 
knew  all. 

Clerimont. 

How  her  modelty  makes  her  turn  afide  that  lovely* 
Countenance  !— Mr.  Harlow,  Madam,  encouraged 
me  to  entertain  a gleam  of  hope. 

Mrs.  Harlow. 

I think  you  need  not  defpair.  Sir,  if  I may  ven-^ 
ture  to  hazard  my  fentiment. 

Clerimont. 

No  doubt  you  may. 

Mrs.  Hap  low. 

Then,  without  doubt— {turns  away)  Her  fuccefs 
is  too  provoking-*—  ( turns  to, him ) I believe.  Sir, — 
I think  you  may  entertain  fome  degree  of  hope. 

Clerimont. 

How  coyly  Ihe  pronounces  it ! — cc  Oh!  fweet  re* 
lu&ant  amorous  delay.”— -Madam,  you  make  me 

happy. 
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happy.  If  any  thing  could  add  to  the  ardour  of  my 
affection,  you  have  done  it.  ( turns  from  her ) Gene- 
rous Mil's  Harlow  ! 

Mrs.  Harlow. 

A propofal  fo  honourable  on  your  part,  claims  at- 
tention, and  cannot  eafily  be  rejected ; Mr.  Harlow 
has  too  much  regard  for  his  filter ; and  the  whole  fa- 
mily hold  themfelves  much  obliged  to  you. 

Clerimont. 

Madam,  this  extreme  condefcenffon  has  added 
rapture  to  the  fentiments  I felt  before  : it  lhall  be  the 
endeavour  of  my  life  to  prove  deferving  of  the  ami- 
able objed:  I have  dared  to  afpire  to. 

Mrs.  Harlow. 

Sir,  I make  no  doubt  of  your  fincerity.  I have 
already  declared  my  fentiments.  You  know  Mr. 
Harlow’s  ; and  if  my  filter  gives  her  approbation, 
nothing  will  be  wanting  to  conclude  this  bufmefs. 

If  no  difficulties'  arife  from  her her  temper  is 

uncertain— as  to  my  conlent.  Sir,  your  air,  your 
manner  have  commanded  it.  Sir,  your  molt  obe- 
dient : I’ll  fend  my  filter  to  you.  [Exit. 

Clerimont. 

Madam,  (bowing)  I fhail  endeavour  to  repay 
this  goodnefs  with  excefs  of  gratitude.  She  is 
an  angel !— and  yet,  itupid  that  I am,  I could  not 
give  vent  to  the  tendernefs  with  which  my  heart  is 
ready  to  dilfolve.  It  is  ever  fo  with  fincere  and 
generous  love;  it  fills'' the  foul  wffth  rapture,  and 
then  denies  the  power  of  uttering  what  we  fo  exqui  - 
fitely  feel.  Generous  Mils  Harlow' ! who  could 
thus  fee  thro’  my  confufion,  interpret  all  appearances 
favourably,  and  with  a dignity  fuperior  to  her  fex’s 

little 
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little  arts,  forego  the  idle  ceremonies  of  coquetting/ 
teazing,  and  tormenting  her  admirer.  I hear  home- 
body. Oh  ! here  comes  Miftrefs  Harlow : what  a 
gloom  fits  upon  her  features  !— She  afiumes  autho- 
rity here  I find.  But  I’ll  endeavour  by  infinuation 
and  refpefr  to  make  her  my  friend,  or  at  leail  to  fof- 
ten  prejudices,  and  get  the  better  of  that  four,  ill- 
natured  temper. 

Enter  Mifs  Harlow.* 

Mifs  Harlow. 

My  filler  has  told  me.  Sir— 

Clerimont. 

Ma’am— {bowing  chearfully) 

Mifs  Harlow. 

He  is  a fweet  figure,  ( afide ) 

Clerimont. 

She  rather  looks  like  Mifs  Harlow’s  mother  than 
her  fifter-in  -law — {afide) 

Mifs  Harlow. 

He  feems  abafh’d his  refpe<fl  is  the  caufe * 

{afide)— My  filler  told  me.  Sir,  that  you  was  here. 
I beg  pardon  for  making  you  wait  fo  long. 

Clerimont. 

Oh,  ma’am,  {bows)  the  gloom  difappears  from 
her  face,  but  the  lines  of  ill-nature  remain,  {afide) 

Mifs  Harlow. 

In  his  confufion  I fee  the  ardour  of  his  paffiort.— 
He  has  not  recovered  himfelf ! — I’ll  cheer  him  with 

af- 
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Affability — {afide) — Sir,  the  letter  you  was  pleafed 
to  fend,  my  filler  has  feen,  and— 

Clerimont. 

And  has  affured  me  that  Ihe  has  no  objection, 

Mifs  Harlow. 

I am  glad  of  that,  Sir — I was  afraid— 


Clerimont. 

No  objection.  And  Mr.  Harlow — I have  feen 
him  too.  He  has  honoured  me  with  his  confcnt. 
Now,  madam,  the  only  doubt  remains  with  you. 
May  I be  permitted  to  hope— 

Mifs  Harlow, 

Sir,  you  appear  like  a gentleman,— -and — > 
Clerimont. 

Madam,  believe  me,  never  was  love  more  fincere, 
more  juftly  founded  on  efteem,  or  kindled  into 
higher  admiration. 

Mifs  Harlow. 

Sir,  with  the  reft  of  the  family  I hold  myfelf  much 
obliged  to  you,  and — 

Clerimont. 

Obliged  ! — ’tis  I that  am  obliged.  There  is  no 
merit  on  my  fide : it  is  the  confequence  of  impref- 
fions  made  upon  my  heart ; and  what  heart  can  refill 
fuch  beauty,  fuch  various  graces ! 

Mifs  Harlow. 

The  warmth  of  your  expreffion,  Sir-— I wifli  my 
filler  heard  him.  {fif.de)  I am  afraid  you  are  lavifh 

of 
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of  your  praife ; and  the  fhort  date  of  your  love. 
Sir— 


Clerimont. 

It  will  bum  with  unabating  ardor.  The  fame 
charms  that  firft  infpired  it,  will  for  ever  cherifli, 
and  add  new  fuel  to  the  flame.-— You  cannot  doubt 
me,  Madam  : no,  you  will  not  harbour  an  ungene- 
rous fufpicion.  You  ufe  this  ftile,  to  put  my  fince- 
rity  to  the  proof.  That,  Madam,  I perceive  is  your 
aim  : but  could  you  read  the  feelings  of  my  heart, 
you  would  not  thus  cruelly  keep  me  in  lufpence. 

Mifs  TIarlow. 

Heavens  ! if  my  After  faw  my  power  over  him 

{afide)— h little  fuipence  cannot  be  deem’d  un- 
reasonable. Marriage  is  an  important  affair  ; an  af- 
fair for  life ; and  fome  caution  you  will  allow  to  be 
neceflfary. 

Clerimont. 

Madam  \—{df concerted)— Oh  ! I dread  the  four- 
nefs  of  her  look  ! ( afide ) 

Mifs  Harlow. 

One  thing,  Sir,  you  will  permit  me  to  obferve* 
Y'ou  feem  to  dwrell  chiefly  on  articles  of  external  and 
liiperficial  merit ; whereas  the  more  valuable  quali- 
ties of  the  mind,  prudence,  good  fenfe,  a well-regu- 
lated condud— - 

Clerimont. 

Oh  ! Ma’am,  I am  not  inattentive  to  thofe  mat- 
ters : flie  has  a notable  houfehold  underftanding,  I 

warrant  her {afide) But  let  me  intreat  you. 

Madam,  to  do  juftice  to  my  principles,  and  believe 

that 
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that  never  yet  a fond,  fond  heart  declared  itfelf  with 
more  lincerity. 

Mifs  Harlow. 

Sir,  I will  frankly  own  that  I have  been  trying  you 
all  this  time,  and  from  henceforth  all  doubts  are 
banifhed. 

Clerimont. 

Your  words  recall  me  to  new  life.  I fhall  for 
ever  ftudy  to  merit  this  goodnefs.  But  your  fair 
filler,  do  you  think  I can  depend  upon  her  con- 
fent  ? May  I flatter  mylelf  fne  will  not  change  her 
mind  ? 


Mifs  Harlow. 

My  filler  cannot  be  infenfible  of  your  merit,  and 
the  honour  you  do  her  and  the  whole  family.  And, 
Sir,  as  far  as  I can  a£l  with  propriety  in  the  affair,  I 
will  endeavour  to  keep  them  all  in  a difpofition  to 
favour  your  pretenfions. 

Clerimont. 

Madam— f bows.) 

Mifs  Harlow. 

You  have  an  interell  in  my  breall  that  will  be 
bufy  for  you. 


Clerimont. 

I am  eternally  devoted  to  you,  Madam— -(bows.) 


Mifs  Harlow. 

How  modell,  and  yet  how  expreflive  he  is ! 


i^de.) 
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Clerimont. 

Madam,  I fhall  be  for  ever  fenfible  of  this  ex- 
treme condefcenfion.  I fhall  think  no  pains  too 
great  to  prove  the  gratitude  and  edeem  I bear  you. 
I beg  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Harlow.  I (hall  be 
here  with  my  uncle  in  the  evening  ; as  early  as  pof- 
fible  I (hall  come.  My  refpebts  to  your  filler. 
Ma’am — and  pray.  Madam,  keep  her  in  my  in- 
tereft— Madam,  your  mod  obedient — I have  ma- 
naged the  motherly  lady  finely,  I think  ( afide ) 

[Bows,  and  Exit. 


Mifs  Harlow. 

What  will  my  filler  fay  now?  I fhall  hear  no  more 
of  her  taunts.  A malicious  thing!  I fancy  fhe  now 
fees  that  your  giddy  flirts  are  not  always  the  highed 
beauties.  Set  her  up,  indeed!  Had  fhe  but  heard 
him,  the  dear  man!  what  fweet  things  he  faid!  and 
what  fweet  things  he  looked.  Weil,  I am  enchanted 
with  him.  I fhall  love  him  to  diftraftion. 

Enter  Mrs.  Harlow. 

Mrs.  Harlow. 

Well,  filler!— how! — what  does  he  fay? 

Mifs  Harlow. 

Say,  filler! — Every  thing  that  is  charming:  he  is 
the  prettied  man ! and  fo  polite,  fo  fenfible,  lb  ele- 
gant, fo  every  thing  that  is  agreeable ! 

Mrs.  Harlow. 

Well!  I am  glad  of  it.  But  all’s  well  that  ends 
well. 


Mifs 
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Mifs  Harlow. 

Envy,  fitter!  Envy,  and  downright  malice!— 
Oh!  had  you  heard  all  the  tender  things  he  uttered, 
and  with  that  extafy  too!  that  tendemefs!  that  de- 
light reftrained  by  modefty  ! 

Mrs.  Harlow. 

All  that  is  very  true:  butttilll  feel,  methinks,  as 
if  every  thing  was  not  right:  I can't  well  explain 
myfelf;  but  there  is  to  me  fomething  odd  in  the 
whole  bufinefs. 


Mifs  Harlow. 

Oh ! I don't  doubt  but  you  will  fay  fo.  Y ou  will 
find,  however,  that  I have  beauty  enough  left  to 
make  fome  noife  in  the  world.  The  men,  fitter,  are 
the  beft  judges  of  female  beauty.  Don't  concern 
yourfelf  about  the  affair,  fitter:  the  men  are  the  beft 
judges;  leave  it  all  to  them. 

Mrs.  Harlow. 

But  only  think  of  a lover  you  never  faw  but  once 
at  Ranelagh. 

Mifs  Harlow. 

Very  true!  but  even  then  I faw  what  work  I made 
in  his  heart.  Don't  you  remember  how  he  followed 
us  up  and  down  the  room  ? Oh ! I am  in  raptures 
with  him,  and  he  is  in  raptures  with  me,  and  in  a 
few  days,  fitter,  Mrs.  Clerimont  will  be  glad  to 
fee  you. 

Enter  Mr.  Harlow. 

Mr.  Harlow. 

So,  fitter!  how  ftand  matters  now? 

A a a 
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Mifs  Harlow. 

As  I could  with.  I fhall  no  more  be  a trouble  to 
you.  He  has  declared  himfelf  in  die  moft  warm 
and  vehement  manner  ; tho’  my  filter  has  her 
■doubts  j fhe  is  a good  friend,  fhe  is  afraid  of  my 
fuccefs. 


Mrs.  Harlow. 

Pray,  filter,  don’t  think  fo  meanly  of  me.  I 
underltand  that  fneer.  Ma’am. 

Mifs  Harlow. 

And  I underltand  you  too.  Ma’am. 

Mr.  Harlow. 

Come,  come,  I defire  we  may  have  no  quarrelling. 
You  two  are  always  wrangling.  But  when  you  are 
feparated,  it  is  to  be  hoped  you  will  then  be  more 
amicable.  Things  are  now  in  a fair  way.  Tho’, 
filter,  let  me  tell  you  I am  afraid  our  India  friend 
will  think  himfelf  ill  treated. 

Mrs.  Harlow. 

That’s  what  I fear  too : that’s  my  reafon  for 
fpeaking.  Captain  Cape,  in  my  opinion,  will  have 
reafon  to  think  himfelf  ill  ufed. 

Mifs  Harlow. 

Oh ! never  throw  away  a thought  on  him.  Mr. 
Clerimont  has  my  heart;  and  now  I think  I am 
fettled  for  life,  filter— I love  to  plague  her  (afide) 
—I  fay,  filter,  whatever  doubts  you  may  have,  you 
will  fee  me  fettled  for  life,  for  life,  for  life,  my 
dear  filter. 


Enter 
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Enter  Servant. 

Servant. 

Dinner  is  ferved,  Sir. 

Mr.  Harlow. 

Very  well!  come,  filler,  I give  you  joy.  Let 
us  in  to  dinner. 


Mifs  Harlow. 

Oh!  vulgar! — I can’t  eat— -I  mufl  go  and  drefs 
my  head  over  again,  and  do  a thoufand  things; — for 
I am  determined  I’ll  look  this  afternoon  as  well  as 
ever  I can.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  Harlow. 

Is  not  all  this  amazing,  my  dear?  her  head  is 
turned. 

Mr.  Harlow. 

Well,  let  it  all  pafs:  don’t  you  mind  it:  don’t 
you  fay  any  thing.  Let  her  get  married  if  lhe  can. 
1 am  fure  I fhall  rejoice  at  it, 

Mrs.  Harlow. 

And  upon  my  Word,  my  dear,  fo  fhall  I.  If  I 
interfere,  it  is  purely  out  of  friendlhip. 

Mr.  Harlow. 

Be  advifed  by  me:  fay  no  more  to  her.  If  the 
affair  goes  on,  we  fhall  fairly  get  rid  of  her.  Her 
peevifh  humours,  and  her  maiden  temper,  are  be- 
come infupportable.  Come,  let  us  in  to  dinner. 
If  Mr.  Clerimont  marries  her,  which  indeed  will  be 
odd  enough,  we  fhall  then  enjoy  a little  peace  and 
quiet  in  our  own  houfe.  [Exit. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Harlow. 

What  in  the  world  could  the  man  fee  in  her  ? 
He  will  repent  of  his  bargain  in  a week  or  a fort- 
night , that  I am  fure  he  will.  She  is  gone  to  dreft 
now! — ha!  ha!- — 

Oh ! how  fhe  rolls  her  pretty  eyes  in  fpite, 

And  looks  delightfully  with  all  her  might! 

Ha!  ha!  delightfully  fhe  will  look  indeed!— 


End  of  the  FIRST  ACT. 
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ACT  the  SECOND. 


Enter  a Servant,  find  Capt.  Cap*. 
Servant. 

YES,  Sir,  my  matter  is  at  home:  he  has  juft 
done  dinner.  Sir. 

Capt.  Cape. 

Very  well  then;  tell  him  I would  fpeak  a word 
with  him. 


Servant. 

I beg  pardon,  Sir;  I am  but  a ftranger  in  the 
family — who  fhall  I fay? 

Capt.  Cape. 

Capt.  Cape,  tell  him. 

Servant. 

Yes,  Sir.  [Exit. 

Capt.  Cape. 

I can  hardly  believe  my  own  eyes.  S’death!  I 
am  almoft  inclined  to  think  this  letter,  figned  with 
Mifs  Harlow’s  name,  a mere  forgery  by  fome 
enemy,  to  drive  me  into  an  excefs  of  paftion,  and 
fo  injure  us  both : I don’t  know  what  to  fay  to  it. 


Enter 
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Enter  Mr.  Harlow. 


Capt.  Cape. 

I have  waited  on  you  about  an  extraordinary 
affair;  I can't  comprehend  it.  Sir.  Here  is  a letter 
with  your  filler's  name— Look  at  it,  Sir : is  that  her 
hand- writing? 

Mr.  Harlow. 

Yes,  Sir;  I take  it  to  be  her  writing. 

Capt.  Cape. 

And  do  you  know  the  contents? 

Mr.  Harlow. 

I can't  fay  I have  read  it;  but— 

Capt.  Cape. 

But  you  know  the  purport  of  it  ? 


Mr.  Harlow. 


Partly. 

Capt.  Cape. 

You  do? — and  is  it  not  bafe  treatment,  Sir?  Is. 
it  not  unwarrantable  ? Can  you  juftify  her? 


Mr.  Harlowt. 

For  my  part,  I leave  women  to  manage  their  own 
affairs.  I am  not  fond  of  intermeddling. 


Capt.  Cape. 

But,  Sir,  let  me  afk  you:  Was  not  every  thing 
agreed  upon  ? Are  not  the  writings  now  in  the  lawyers 
hands  ? Was  not  next  week  fixed  for  our  wedding? 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Harlow. 

« 

I underflood  it  lb. 

Capt.  Cape. 

Very  well  then:  you  fee  how  flie  treats  me.  She 
writes  me  here  in  a contemptuous  ftile,  that  fhe 
recalls  her  promife;  it  was  rafhly  given ; fhe  has 
thought  better  of  it;  fhe  will  liften  to  me  no  more; 
fhe  is  going  to  difpofe  of  herfelf  to  % gentleman 
"with  whom  fne  can  be  happy  for  life.  There,  that’s 
free  and  eafy,  is  net  it?  What  do  you  fay  to  that? 

Mr.  Harlow. 

Why  really.  Sir,  it  is  not  my  affair.  I have  no- 
thing  to  fay  to  it. 

Capt.  Cape. 

Nothing  to  fay  to  it! — Sir,  I imagined  I was 
dealing  with  people  of  honour. 

Mr.  Harlow. 

You  have  been  dealing  with  a woman,  and  you 
know — 


Capt.  Cape. 

Yes,  I know;  I know  the  treachery  of  the  fex. 
Who  is  this  gentleman,  pray? 

Mr.  Harlow. 

His  name  is  Clerimont.  They  have  fixed  the 
affair  among  themfelves,  and  amongfl  them  be  it 
for  me. 

Capt.  Cape. 

Very  fine  ! mighty  fine ! — is  Mifs  Harlow  at 
home,  Sir? 

Vol.  II.  B b Mr- 
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Mr.  Harlow. 

She  is;  and  here  fhe  comes  this  way:. 

Capt.  Cape. 

Very  well!— let  me  hear  it  from  herfelf,  thaCs 
all : I defire  to  hear  her  fpeak  for  herfelf. 

Mr.  Harlow. 

With  all  my  heart.  I’ll  leave  you  together:  you 
know,  Captain,  I was  never  fond  of  being  concerned 
in  thefe  affair's.  [Exit. 


Enter  Mifs  Harlow. 


Mils  Harlow. 

Capt.  Cape,  this  is  mighty  odd:  I thought  my 
letter  informed  you— 

Capt.  Cape. 

Madam,  I acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  let- 
ter, and,  Madam,  the  ufage  is  fo  extraordinary,  that 
I hold  myfelf  excufable,  if  1 refufe  to  comply  with 
the  terms  you  impofe  upon  me. 

Mifs  Harlow. 

Not  comply?  I don’t  underfcand  you. 

Capt.  Cape. 

Miftake  me  not ; I am  not  come  to  whimper  or 
to  whine,  and  to  make  a puppy  of  myfelf  again. 
That,  Madam,  is  all  blown  over. 


Mifs  Harlow. 


Well,  there  is  no  harm  done,  and  you  will  furvive 
this  I hope. 

Capt,. 
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Capt.  Cape. 

Survive  it! 

Mils  Harlow. 

Yes; — you  wont’t  grow  defperate:  fuppofe  you 
were  to  order  fomebody  to  take  care  of  you,  be- 
caufe  you  know  fits  of  defpair  are  fudden,  and  you 
may  rafhly  do  yourfelf  a mifchief.  Don’t  do  any 
fuch  thing,  I beg  you  won’t. 

Capt.  Cape. 

This  infult,  Madam!— -Do  myfelf  a mifchief! 
Don’t  flatter  yourfelf  that  it  is  in  your  power  to 
make  me  unhappy.  It  is  not  vexation  brings  me 
hither,  that  let  me  aflure  you. 

Mifs  Harlow. 

Then  let  vexation  take  you  away.  We  were 
never  deflgned  for  one  another. 

Capt.  Cape. 

My  amazement  brings  me  hither ; amazement 
that  any  woman  can  behave— -but  I don’t  want  to 
upbraid-- -I  only  come  to  afk— for  I can  hardly  as 
yet  believe  it — I only  come  to  afk  if  I am  to  credit 
this  pretty  epiftle  ? 

Mifs  Harlow. 

Every  fyllable;  therefore  take  your  anfwer,  Sir, 
and  truce  with  your  importunity. 

Capt.  Cape. 

Very  well,  Ma’am,  very  well— your  humble 
fervant,  Madam— I promife  you,  Ma’arn,  I can 
repay  this  fcorn  with  fcorn;  with  tenfold  fcorn. 
Madam,  fuch  as  this  treatment  deferves  5 that’s 
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all  : I fay  no  more— your  fervant  Ma’am— but  let 
me  afk  you— is  this  a juft  return  for  all  the  atten- 
dance I have  paid  you  thefe  three  years  paft  ? 


Mifs  Harlow. 

Perfe&ly  juft,  Sir  ; three  years  I— how  could  you 
be  a dangler  fo  long  ? I told  you  what  it  would 
come  to  : can  you  think  that  raifing  a woman’s  ex- 
pectation, and  tiring  her  out  of  all  patience,  is  the 
way  to  make  fure  of  her  at  laft  ? you  ought  to  have 
been  a brifker  lover,  you  ought  indeed,  Sir.  I am 
now  contracted  to  another,  and  fo  there  is  an  end 
of  every  thing  between  us. 

Capt.  Cape. 

Very  well,  Madam,— and  yet  I can’t  bear  to  be 
defpifed  by  her— and  can  you,  Mifs  Harlow,  can 
you  find  it  in  your  heart  to  treat  me  with  this  dif- 
dain  ? have  you  no  compaftion  ? 

Mifs  Harlow. 

No,  pofitively  none,.  Sir,  none ; none. 

Capt.  Cape. 

Your  own  Capt.  Cape,  whom  you 


Mifs  Harlow. 

Whom  I defpife. 

Capt.  Cape. 

Whom  you  have  fo  often  encouraged  to  adore 
you. 

Mifs  Harlow. 

Pray  Sir,  don’t  touch  my  hand  : it  is  now  the 
property  of  another. 

Capt. 
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Capt.  Cape. 

Can’t  you  flill  break  off  with  him  ? 

Mifs  Harlow. 

No  Sir,  I can’t  ; I won’t ; I love  him,  and  if  you 
are  a man  of  honour,  you  will  fpeak  to  me  no  more; 
defift,  Sir,  for  if  you  don’t,  my  brother  fhall  tell 
you  of  it,  and  to-morrow  Mr.  Clerimont  fhall  tell 
you  of  it. 

Capt.  Cape. 

Mr.  Clerimont,  Madam,  fhall  fight  mo  for  da- 
ring  


Mifs  Harlow. 

And  mull  I fight  you  too  molt  noble,  valiant 
Captain  ? 


Capt.  Cape. 

Laughed  at  too  ! 

Mifs  Harlow. 

What  a pafiion  you  are  in  ! —I  can’t  bear  to  fee  a 
man  in  fuch  a paiTion.  Oh  ! I have  a happy  rid- 
dance of  you  : the  violence  of  your  temper  is  dread- 
ful. I won’t  flay  a moment  longer  with  you  ; you 
frighten  me;  you  have  your, anfwer,— and  fo  your 
fervant  Sir.  Exit . 

Capt.  Cape. 

Ay  ! fhe  is  gone  off  like  a fury,  and  the  furies 
catch  her,  fay  I.  I will  never  put  up  with  this  : I 
will  find  out  this  Mr.  Clerimont : he  fhall  be  ac- 
countable to  me  5 Mr.  Harlow  too  fhall  be  account- 
able ; and— 


Enter 
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Enter  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlow. 

Mr.  Harlow,  I am  ufed  very  ill  here,  by  all  of 
you,  and  Sir,  let  me  tell  you—- 


Mr.  Harlow. 

Nay ; don't  be  angry  with  me.  I was  not  to 
marry  you. 


Capt.  Cape. 

But  Sir,  I can't  help  being  angry.  I mud:  be  an- 
gry : and  let  me  tell  you,  you  don’t  behave  like  a 
gentleman. 

Mrs.  Harlow. 

How  can  Mr.  Harlow  help  it.  Sir,  if  my  fitter— 

Mr.  Harlow. 

You  are  too  warm ; you  are  indeed.  Let  us  talk 
this  matter  over  a bottle. 

Capt.  Cape. 

No,  Sir  : no  bottle : over  a cannon,  if  you  will. 

Mrs.  Harlow. 

Mercy  on  me  ! I beg  you  won't  talk  in  that  ter- 
rible manner : you  frighten  me  out  of  my  wits. 

Mr.  Harlow. 

Be  you  quiet,  my  dear.  Capt.  Cape,  I beg  you 
will  juft  ftep  into  that  room  with  me  ; and  if,  in  the 
difpatching  of  one  bottle,  I don't  acquit  myfelf  of  all 
fmifter  dealing,  why  then— come,  come,  be  a little 
moderate : you  fhall  ftep  with  me : I'll  take  it  as  a 
favour.  Come,  come,  you  mutt. 


Capt. 
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» Capt.  Cape. 

I always  found  you  a gentleman,  Mr.  Harlow,  and 
fo  with  all  my  heart,  I don't  care  if  I do  talk  the 
matter  over. 

Mifs  Harlow. 

That’s  fair,  and  I am  obliged  to  you.  Come,  I’ll 
Ihew  you  the  way.  [ Exeunt . 

Mrs.  Harlow. 

Juft  as  I forefaw : my  filler  was  fure  of  him,  and 
now  is  fhe  going  to  break  off  for  a young  man,  who 
will  defpife  her  in  a little  time.  I wifh  Ihe  would 
have  Capt.  Cape. 

Enter  Mifs.  Harlow. 

Mifs  Harlow. 

Is  he  gone,  filler  ? 

Mrs.  Harlow. 

No ; and  here  is  the  deuce  and  all  to  do.  He  is 
for  fighting  every  body : upon  my  word  you  are 
wrong : you  don’t  behave  genteelly  in  the  affair. 

Mifs  Harlow. 

Genteelly  ! I like  that  notion  prodigioufly  : an’t 
I going  to  marry  genteelly  ? 

Mrs.  Harlow. 

Well,  follow  your  own  inclinations.  I won’t  in- 
termeddle any  more,  I promife  you.  I’ll  Hep  into 
the  parlour,  and  fee  what  they  are  about.  [Exit. 


Mifs 
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Mifs  Harlow. 

As  you  pleafe,  Ma’am.  I fee  plainly  the  ill-natured 
thing  can’t  bear  my  fuccefs.  Heavens  ! here  comes 
Mr.  Clerimont. 

Enter  Mr.  Clerimont* 

Mifs  Harlow. 

You  are  earlier  than  I expeded,  Sir. 

Clerimont. 

I have  flown,  Madam,  upon  the  wings  of  love* 
I have  feen  my  uncle  : he  will  be  here  within  this 
half  hour.  Every  thing  fucceeds  to  my  willies.  I 
hope  there  is  no  alteration  here  fince  I law  you. 

Mifs  Harlow. 

Nothing  of  moment.  Sir. 

Clerimont. 

You  alarm  me  : Mr.  Harlow  has  not  changed 
his  mind,  I hope. 

Mifs  Harlow. 

No,  he  continues  in  the  fame  opinion. 

Clerimont. 

And  your  lifter— I tremble  with  doubt  and  fear— 
fhe  does  not  furely  recede  from  the  fentiments  lhe 
flattered  me  with. 

Mifs  Harlow. 

Why  there,  indeed,  I can’t  fay  much.  She  feems 
to— 


Cle- 


How ! 


Clerimont, 


Mifs  Harlow, 

She — I don’t  know  what  to  make  of  her. 
Clerimont. 

I am  on  the  rack : in  pity,  do  not  torture  me, 

Mifs  Harlow. 

How  tremblingly  folicitous  he  is — Oh  ! I have 
made  a fure  conqueft.  ( ajide ) — Why,  Ihe,  Sir — 

Clerimont. 

1 am  all  attention.  Madam,  (dif concerted) 

Mifs  Harlow. 

She  does  not  feem  entirely  to  approve, 
Clerimont. 

You  kill  me  with  defpair. 

Mifs  Harlow. 

Oh  ! he  is  deeply  fmitten.  (afide')— She  thinks 
another  match  would  fuit  better. 

Clerimont. 

Another  match ! 

Mifs  Harlow. 

Yes,  another  3 an  India  captain,  who  has  made  his 
propofals  3 but  I fhall  take  care  to  fee  him  bif- 
milfed. 
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Clerimont. 

Will  you  ? 


Mifs  Harlow. 

I promife  you  I will.  Though  he  runs  much  in 
my  filler's  head,  and  fhe  has  taken  great  pains  to 
bring  the  family  over  to  hei  opinion. 

Clerimont. 

How  cruel ! I could  not  have  expected  that  from 
her.  But  has  fhe  fixed  her  heart  upon  a match 
with  this  other  gentleman  ? 

Mifs  Harlow. 

Why,  truly  I think  fhe  has  : but  my  will  in  this 

affair  ought,  and  fhall  be  conlulted. 

Clerimont. 

It  is  highly  proper.  Madam.  Your  long  acquaint- 
ance with  the  world— 

Mrs.  Harlow. 

Long  acquaintance.  Sir ! I have  a few  years  expe- 
rience only. 

Clerimont. 

That  is,  your  good  fenfe,  ma’am— Oh  ! confound 
my  tongue  ! how  that  flipt  from  me.  {<jfide)—Y our 
good  fenfe,— -your  early  good  fenfe,— and— and— 
inclination  fhould  be  confulted. 

Mrs.  LIarlow. 

And  they  fhall,  Sir.  Hark  ! I hear  her  coming. 
I'll  leave  you  this  opportunity  to  fpeak  to  her  once 

more. 
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more,  and  try  to  win  her  over  by  perfuafion.  It  will 
make  things  eafy  if  you  can.  I am  gone.  Sir. 

[ Curtfies  ajjeftedly  and  Exit . 

Clerimont. 

The  happinefs  of  my  life  will  be  owing  to  you. 
Madam.  The  woman  is  really  better-natured  than 
I thought.  She  comes,  the  lovely  tyrant  comes. 

Enter  Mrs.  Harlow. 

Clerimont. 

She  triumphs  in  her  cruelty,  and  I am  ruined. 

(- Afide ) 


Mrs.  Harlow. 

You  feem  uneafy,  Sir.  I hope  no  misfortune-— 
Clerimont. 

The  fevered:  misfortune  !— you  have  broke  my 
heart. 

Mrs.  Harlow. 

I break  your  heart,  Sir  ? 

Clerimont* 

Yes,  cruel  fair,  you— you  have  undone  me. 

Mrs.  Harlow. 

How  can  that  be.  Sir  ? 

Clerimont. 

And  you  feem  unconfcious  of  the  mifehief  you 
have  made. 


C c 2 
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Mrs,  Harlow 

vPray  unriddle. 

Clerimont. 

Your  filler  has  told  me  all. 

Mrs.  Harlow. 

Ha  1 ha ! what  has  fhe  told  you.  Sir  ? 

Clerimont. 

It  may  be  fport  to  you,  but  to  me  >tis  death. 

Mrs.  Harlow. 

What  is  death  ? 

Clerimont. 

The  gentleman  from  India,  Madam 1 hare 

heard  it  all — you  can  give  him  a preference ; you 
can  blafl:  my  hopes,  my  fond  delighted  hopes,  which 
you  yourfelf  had  cherifhed. 

Mrs.  Harlow. 

The  gentleman  is  a very  good  fort  of  a man. 

Clerimont. 

She  loves  him,  I fee — (afide)— Madam,  I per- 
ceive my  doom  is  fixed,  and  fixed  by  you. 

Mrs.  Harlow. 

How  have  I fixed  your  doom  ? — If  I fpeak  fa- 
vourably of  Captain  Cape,  if  is  no  more  than  he 
deferyes. 


Cle- 
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Clerimont. 

Diftra&ion  ! I cannot  bear  this — ( afide ) 

Mrs.  Harlow. 

I believe  there  is  nobody  that  knows  the  gentle- 
man, but  will  give  him  his  due  praife. 

Clerimont. 

Love ! love  ! love  ! (afide) 

Mrs.  Harlow. 

And  befldes,  his  claim  is  in  fa£l  prior  to  yours. 

Clerimont. 

And  muft  love  be  governed,  like  the  buflnefs  of 
mechanics,  by  thy  laws  of  tyrant  cuflcm  ? Can  you* 
think  fo,  Madam  ? 

Mrs.  Harlow. 

Why,  Sir,  you  know  I am  not  in  love. 

Clerimont. 

Confufion ! — No,  Madam,  I fee  you  are  not. 

Mrs.  Harlow. 

And  really,  Sir,  reafonably  fpeaking,  my  filler  is 
for  treating  Capt.  Cape  very  ill.  He  has  been  danc- 
ing attendance  here  thefe  three  years. 

Clerimgnt. 

Yet  that  you  knew,  when  you  were  pleafed  to  fan 
the  rifing  flame  that  matchlefs  beauty  had  kindled  in 
my  heart. 


Mrs* 
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Mrs.  Harlow. 

Matchlefs  beauty  ! ha  ! ha  ! 1 cannot  but 

laugh  at  that.  ( afide ) 

Clerimont. 

Laugh,  Madam,  if  you  will  at  the  pangs  you 
yourfelf  occafion  : yes,  triumph,  if  you  will : I am 
reiigned  to  my  fate,  fince  you  will  have  it  fo. 

Mrs.  Harlow. 

I have  it  fo  !—  you  feem  to  frighten  yourfelf  with- 
out caufe.  If  I fpeak  favourably  of  any  body  elfe> 
what  then  ? I am  not  to  marry  him,  you  know. 

Clerimont. 

An’t  you  ? 

Mrs.  Harlow. 

I !— - No,  truly  \ thank  Heaven  ! 

Clerimont. 

She  revives  me.  {afide) 


Mrs.  Harlow. 

That  mult  be  as  my  filler  pleafes. 


Mull  it  ? 


Clerimont. 


Mrs.  Harlow. 
Mull  it ! To  be  fure  it  mull. 


Clerimont. 

And  may  I hope  fome  interell  in  your  heart  r 

Mrs, 
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Mrs.  Harlow. 

My  heart.  Sir  ! 


Clerimont. 

While  it  is  divided,  while  another  has  pofleflion  of 
but  part  of  it — 


Mrs.  Harlow. 

I don’t  underftand  him ! Why,  it  has  been 
given  away  long  ago. 

Clerimont. 

I pray  you  do  not  tyrannize  me  thus  with  alter- 
nate doubts  and  fears.  If  you  will  but  blefs  me  with 
the  lead:  kind  return— 

Mrs.  Harlow. 

Kind  return  ! what,  would  you  have  me  fall  in 
love  with  you  ? 


Clerimont. 

It  will  be  generous  to  him  who  adores  you. 
Mrs.  Harlow. 

Adore  me ! 


Clerimont. 

Even  to  idolatry. 

Mrs.  Harlow. 

What  can  he  mean  ? I thought  my  filler  was  the 
object  of  your  adoration. 

Clerimont. 

Your  filler,  Ma’am  ! I fh all  ever  refpetl  her  as 

my 
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my  friend  on  this  occafion,  but  love — no— no — fhe 
is  no  objedl  for  that. 

Mrs.  Harlow. 

No! 


Clerimont. 

She  may  have  been  handfome  in  her  time,  but 
that  has  been  all  over  long  ago. 


Mrs.  Harlow. 

Well!  this  is  charming— I wifii  fhe  heard  him 
now,  with  her  new-fangled  airs.  ( afide ) But  let 
me  underftand  you.  Sir : adore  me  ? 

Clerimont. 

You  ! — you  ! and  only  you  ! by  this  fair  hand— ~ 

( kijfes  it ) 

Mrs.  Harlow. 

Hold,  hold.  This  is  going  too  far.  But  pray. 
Sir,  have  you  really  conceived  a paftion  for  me  ? 

Clerimont. 

You  know  I haves  a paffion  of  the  tendered: 
nature. 


Mrs.  Harlow. 

And  was  that  your  drift  in  coming  hither  ? 
Clerimont. 

What  elfe  could  induce  me  ? 


Mrs.  Harlow. 

And  introduced  yourfelf  here  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  fpeaking  to  me  ? 

Cle- 
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Clerimont. 

My  angel ! don’t  torment  me  thus. 


Mrs.  Harlow. 

Angel ! and  what  do  you  fuppofe  Mr.  Harlow 
will  fay  to  this  ? 


Clerimont. 

Oh  ! Ma’am— he  ! he  approves  my  pafiion. 

Mrs.  Harlow. 

Does  he  really  ? I muft  fpeak  to  him  about  that. 

Clerimont. 

Do  fo,  Ma’am,  you  will  find  me  a man  of  more 
honour  than  to  deceive  you. 

Mifs  Harlow. 

Well  ! it  will  be  whimfical  enough  if  he  does. 
And  my  filter  too,  this  will  be  a charming  difcovery 
for  her.  (ofide) — Ha!  ha!  well!  really,  Sir,  this 
is  mighty  odd.  I’ll  fpeak  to  Mr.  Harlow  about  this 
matter,  and  you  fhall  know  his  anfwer.  {going.) 

Clerimont. 

And  may  I then  flatter  myfelf  ? 

Mrs.  Harlow. 

Oh  ! to  be  fure  : fuch  an  honourable  projedt  ! I’ll 
ftep  to  him  this  moment ; and  then,  filter,  I fhall 
make  fuch  a piece  of  work  for  you.  Exit . # 

Clerimont. 

Very  well.  Ma’am,  fee  Mr.  Harlow:  he  will  con- 
firm it  all.  While  there  is  life  there  is  hope.  To  lofe 
Yql..  II.  D d that 
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that  matchlefs  beauty,  were  the  worft  mifery  in  the 
power  of  fortune  to  heap  upon  me. 

Enter  Mifs  Harlow. 

Mifs  Harlow. 

I beg  pardon  for  leaving  you  all  this  time— -Well, 
Sir,  what  fays  my  filler  ? 

Clerimontt. 

She  has  given  me  fome  glimmering  hopes. 

Mifs  Harlow. 

Don’t  be  uneafy  atout  hers  it  fhall  be  as  I 
pleafe— 

Clerimont, 

But  with  her  own  free  confent  it  would  be  better : 
however,  to  you  I am  bound  by  every  tie,  and  thus 
let  me  feal  a vow -—(kijjes  her  hand.) 

Mifs  Harlow. 

'He  certainly  is  a very  pa  IT:  on  ate  lover.  He  is 
ready  to  eat  my  hand  up  with  kifies.  I wifh  my  fif- 
ter  faw  this.  ( afide .)  Hufh  ! I hear  Captain  Cape’s 
voice.  The  hideous  Sea-monfter ! he  is  coming  this 
way.  I would  not  fee  him  again  for  the  world.  I’ll 
withdraw  for  a moment.  Sir.  You’ll  excufe  me  : 
( kijfes  her  hand  and  curtjtes  very  low)  your  moll  obe- 
dient—Oh  ! he  is  a charming  man. 

[Curtfeys  and  Exit . 

Enter  Capt.  Cape. 


Capt.  Cape. 

There  fhe  goes,  the  perfidious  ! Sir,  I underftand 
your  name  is  Clerimont, 


Clerimont, 
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Clerimont. 

At  your  fervicej  Sir. 

Capt.  Cape. 

Then,  draw  this  moment. 

Clerimont* 

Draw,  Sir  ! for  what  ? 

Capt.  Cape* 

No  evafion.  Sir. 

Clerimont* 

Explain  the  caufe. 

Capt,  Cape. 

The  caufe  is  too  plain  : your  making  love  to  that 
lady,  who  went  out  there  this  moment. 

Clerimont. 

That  lady  ! not  I upon  my  honour,  Sir. 

Capt.  Cape. 

No  fhuffiing.  Sir,  draw. 

Clerimont* 

Sir,  I can  repel  an  Injury  like  this  : but  your 
quarrel  is  groundlefs.  And,  Sir,  if  ever  I made 
love  to  that  lady,  I will  lay  my  bofom  naked  to 
your  fword.  That  lady  ! — I refign  all  manner  of 
pretenfion  to  her. 

Capt.  Cape. 

You  refign  her  ? 

D d 2 Clerimont. 
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Entirely. 


Clerimont, 


Capt.  Cape. 

Then  I am  pacified,  {puts  up  his  /word.) 


ClerimonT. 

Upon  my  word.  Sir,  I never  fo  much  as  thought 
of  the  lady, 


Enter  Mr.  Harlow. 


Mr.  Harlow. 

So,  Sir,  fine  doings  you  have  been  carrying  on 
here  1 


Sir  ! 


Clerimont. 


Mr.  HaRlow. 

You  have  been  attempting  my  wife,  I find. 
Clerimont. 


Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Harlow— 

Mr.  Harlow. 

You  have  behaved  in  a very  bafe  manner,  and  I 
infill  upon  fatisfa&ion.  ( draws  his  /word) 


Clerimont. 

This  is  the  flrangefl  accident!  I allure  you,  Sir, 
—only  give  me  leave. 


.Mr. 
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Mr.  Harlow. 

1 will  not  give  you  leave— I infill— 

Capt.  Cape. 

Nay,  Mr.  Harlow.  This  is  neither  time  or  places 
and  befides,  hear  the  gentleman  ; 1 have  been  over- 
hafly,  and  he  has  fatisfied  me  : only  hear  him. 

i 

Mr.  Harlow. 

Sir,  I will  believe  my  own  wife.  Come  on.  Sir. 

Clerimont. 

Without  caufe  I cannot : I have  no  quarrel.  Sir., 
You  may  believe  me,  Mr.  Harlow,  when  I allure 
you,  that  I came  into  this  houfe  upon  honourable 
principles  : induced.  Sir,  by  my  regard  for  Mifs 
Harlow. 

Capt.  Cape. 

For  Mifs  Harlow  !— - wounds  ! draw  this  moment. 

Clerimont. 

Again  ! this  is  downright  madnefs  : two  upon  me 
at  once  ! you  will  murder  me  between  you. 

Mr.  Harlow. 

There  is  one  too  many  upon  him  fure  enough  : 
and  fo,  captain,  put  up  your  fword. 

Capt.  Cape. 

Refign  your  pretenfions  to  Mifs  Harlow. 


Clerimont. 
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Clerimont. 

Refign  Mifs  Harlow  !— -not  for  the  univerfe : iii 
her  caufe*  I can  be  as  ready  as  any  bravo  of  ye  all. 

( 'draws  his  J word .) 

Mr.  Harlow. 

For  heaven's  fake.  Captain  Cape,  moderate  your 
anger ; this  is  neither  time  nor  place.  I have  been 
too  rafh  myfelf : I beg  you  will  be  pacified.  {He  puts 
up.)— Mr.  Clerimont  fheath  your  fword. 

Clerimont* 

I obey,  Sir* 

Mr.  Harlow. 

r Captain  Cape,  how  can  you  ? you  promifed  me 
you  would  let  things  take  their  courfe  ? if  my  fitter 
will  marry  the  gentleman,  how  is  he  to  blame  ? 

Capt.  Cape* 

Well  argued,  Sir  : I have  done  fhe  is  a worth- 
Iefs  woman,  that’s  all* 

Clerimont* 

A worthlefs  woman.  Sir  ! 

Capt*  Cape* 

Ay ! worthlefs* 

Clerimont* 

Damnation  ! — Draw,  Sir  ! 

Mr.  Harlow* 

Nay,  flow,  Mr.  Clerimont,  you  are  too  warm* 

and 
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and  there’s  a gentleman  coming- -this  is  your  uncle* 
I fuppofe, 

Clf.rimont, 

It  is,  and  he  comes  opportunely. 


Enter  Mr.  Heartwell. 

Mr.  Harlow.  ( ’ afide .) 

I’ll  wave  all  difputes  now,  that  I may  conclude 
my  lifter’s  marriage. 

Heartwell. 

My  nephew  lias  informed  me,  Sir,  of  the  honor 
you  have  done  him,  and  I am  come  to  ratify  the 
treaty  by  my  confent. 

Mr.  Harlow. 

I thought  it  neceftary  to  have  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Clerimont’s  Friends,  as  he  is  very  young,  and  my 
filter  not  very  handfome. 

She  is  an  angel,  Sir. 

Heartwell. 

Patience,  Charles,  patience.  My  nephew’s  eftate 
will  provide  for  his  eldeft  born,  and  upon  the 
younger  branches  of  his  marriage,  I mean  to  fettle 
my  fortune. 

Mr.  Harlow. 

Generoudy  fpoken,  Sir,  and  after  that  declaration, 
there  is  no  occafion  for  delay.  Who  waits  there  ? 
---pell  the  ladies  they  are  wanted. 


Heartwell. 
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Heartwell. 

I have  ever  loved  my  nephew,  and  fince  he  tells 
me  he  has  made  a good  choice,  I fhall  be  glad  to 
fee  him  happy. 

Capt.  Cape. 

But,  Sir,  let  me  tell  you,  that  your  nephew  ha$ 
ufed  me  bafely,  and  Sir— 

Mr.  Harlow. 

Po  ! Captain  Cape,  now  you  are  wrong  again  r 
every  thing  was  fettled  between  us  in  the  other  room: 
recolleft  yourfelf  $ I beg  you  will— Oh  ! here  come 
the  ladies. 

Enter  Mrs . Harlow  and  Mi/s  Harlow. 

Mifs  Harlow. 

Now,  filler,  you  fhall  fee  that  I have  completed 
my  conquefl, 

Clerimont. 

At  length,  I am  happy  indeed  ! my  lovely, 
charming  bride  ! thus  let  me  fnatch  thee  to  my 
heart,  and  thus,  and  thus— {embraces  Mrs . Harlow ,) 

Mr.  Harlow. 

Death  and  diflradtion ! before  my  face—'. 

/pujhing  him  away) 


Clerimont. 

Prithee  indulge  my  tranfport : my  life,  my  an- 
gel! 


Mr. 
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Mr.  Harlow. 

I defire  you  will  defift,  Sir  : thefe  liberties  may 
provoke  me  too  far. 

Clerimont. 

Nay,  nay,  prithee  be  quiet:  my  charming,  charm- 
ing wife  ! 

Mr.  Harlow. 

That  lady  is  not  your  wife. 

Clerimont. 

How  my  wife,  not  my  wife  \ — extafy  and  blifs  ! 
Mr.  Harlow. 

Come,  come.  Sir,  this  is  too  much  : I defire  — 
Clerimont. 

Ha  ! ha  ! you  are  very  plealant.  Sir. 

Mr.  Harlow. 

This  is  downright  madnefs,  but  it  fhall  not  ex- 
cufe  you  : that  lady  is  my  wife. 

Clerimont. 

Sir! 


Mr.  Harlow. 

I fay.  Sir,  that  lady  is  my  wife. 


Capt.  Cape. 

Ha!  ha!  I fee  through  this:  it  is  a comedy  of 
errors,  I believe,  {fings) 


Heartwell. 

What  does  all  this  mean  ? 

Clerimont. 

Your  wife.  Sir  ! 
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Mr.  Harlow. 

Yes,  my  wife  : and  there  is  my  filter,  if  you 
pleafe  to  take  her. 


Sir  ! 


Clerimont. 


Mr.  Harlow. 

Sir,  this  is  the  lady  whom  you  have  defired  in 
marriage. 


Clerimont. 

Who  I,  Sir  ? I beg  your  pardon  : that  lady  I took 
to  be  your  wife  {'pointing  to  Mi/s  Harlow.)— and  that 
lady  {pointing  to  Mrs . Harlow .)  I took  to  be  your  fif- 
ter. 


Capt.  Cape  and  Mrs.  Harlow. 
Ha!  ha!  ha  !— 


Mifs  Harlow. 

How ! how  is  this  ? have  I been  made  a fool  of 
all  this  time  ? furies  ! torture  ! madnefs  ! 


Capt.  Cape. 

Ha  ! ha ! — my  lady  fair  is  taken  in,  I think. 
Mrs.  Harlow. 

Sifter,  the  men  don’t  fee  with  my  eyes — ha!  ha ! 
Capt.  Cape. 

Ha  ! ha  ! the  gentleman  is  no  dangler.  Ma’am. 


Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Harlow. 

This  is  a complete  conquefl  my  filler  has  made. 
Mifs  Harlow. 

I can’t  bear  this— Sir,  I defire  I may  not  be  made 

a jell  of did  not  you  folicit  me  ? importune 

me? 


Clerimont. 

For  your  interell  in  that  lady,  whom  I took  for 
Mifs  Harlow.  I beg  your  pardon  if  I am  miltaken  : 
I hope  there  it  no  harm  done. 

* 

Mifs  Harlow. 

Yes,  Sir,  but  there  is  harm  done.  I am  made 
fport  of ; expofed  to  derifion— Oh  ! I cannot  bear 
this- -I  cannot  bear  it — (cries) 


Mrs.  Harlow. 

Don’t  cry,  filler  : fome  faces  preferve  their  bloom 
longer  than  others  you  know— ha  ! ha  ! 

Capt.  Cape. 

Loll  toll  loll— 

Heartwell. 

This  is  all  a riddle  to  me : is  that  lady  your 

wife.  Sir  ? 

Mr.  Harlow. 

She  is,  Sir. 


Heartwell. 

* 

And  pray  nephew ; you  took  that  lady  for  Mr. 
Harlow’s  filler,  I fuppofe. 

E e 2 
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Clerimont. 

I did.  Sir.  I beg  pardon  for  the  trouble  I have 
given-— I am  in  fuch  confufion,  I can  hardly — 

Heartwell. 

Well,  well ! the  thing  is  cleared  up,  and  you  have 
been  proceeding  upon  a miftake.  But  you  fhould 
have  known  what  ground  you  went  upon— ha ! ha! 
I can’t  help  laughing  neither. 

Mr.  Harlow. 

Why  faith,  nor  I— ha  ! ha ! 

Clerimont. 

Since  matters  have  turned  out  fo  unexpectedly,  I 
beg  pardon  for  my  miftake,  and  Sir,  I take  my 
leave-—  ( going) 

Mifs  Harlow. 

And  will  you  treat  me  in  this  manner,  Sir  ? Will 
you  draw  me  into  fuch  a ferape,  and  not— 

Clerimont. 

Madam,  that  gentleman  would  cut  my  throat : 
his  claim  is  prior  to  mine  ; and  I dare  fay,  he  will  be 
very  glad  to  be  reconciled. 

Mifs  Harlow. 

You  are  a bafe  man  then,  and  I rejeCt  you.  Cap- 
tain Cape  I fee  my  error,  and  I refign  myfelf  to 
you. 

Capt.  Cape. 

No,  Madam,  I beg  to  be  excufed.  I have  been 
a dangler  too  long.  I ought  to  have  been  a brilker 
lover.  I fnail  endeavour  to  furvive  it.  Madam  ; I 

won’t 
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won’t  do  myfelf  a mifchief : I have  my  anfwer,  and 
I am  off.  Madam.  Loll  toll  loll— 

Mrs.  Harlow. 

Ha ! ha ! I told  you  this  my  dear  filler. 

Clerimont. 

Madam,  I dare  fay  the  gentleman  will  think  bet- 
ter of  it.  Mr.  Harlow,  I am  forry  for  all  this  eonfu- 
fion,  and  I beg  pardon  of  the  whole  company  for 
my  millake.  Mrs.  Harlow,  I wifh  you  all  happi- 
nefs,  Ma’am-— Angelic  creature  ! what  a misfortune 
to  lofe  her  ! [ Bows  and  Exit . 

Capt.  Cape. 

And  I will  follow  his  example— Mifs  Harlow  I 
wifh  you  all  happinefs.  Angelic  creature  ! what  a 
misfortune  to  lofe  her!— Upon  my  foul  I think  you 
a moll  admirable  jilt,  and  fo  now  you  may  go,  and 
bewail  your  virginity  in  the  mountains— -loll  toll 
loll—  [Exit. 

Mifs  Harlow. 

Oh  ! oh  ! I can’t  bear  to  be  thus  difgraced.  I’ll 
go  and  hide  myfelf  from  the  world  for  ever.  The 
men  are  all  favages,  barbarians,  monfters,  and  I hate 
the  whole  fex.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  Harlow. 

My  dear  filler,  with  her  beauty  and  her  conquells, 
ha  ! ha  ! 


Mr.  Harlow. 

Ha ! ha  ! whimfical  and  ridiculous ! 


Heart- 
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Heartwell. 

Sir,  my  nephew  is  young : I am  lorry  for  this 
fcene  of  errors,  and  I hope  you’ll  aicribe  the  whole 
to  his  inexperience. 

Mr.  Harlow. 

I certainly  fhall,  Sir. 

Mrs.  Harlow. 

I cautioned  my  filler  fufliciently  about  this  mat- 
ter, but  vanity  got  the  better  of  her,  and  leaves  her 
now  a whimfical  inllance  of  folly  and  affectation. 

In  vain  the  Faded  Toast  her  mirror  tries. 

And  counts  the  cruel  murders  of  her  eyes  $ 

For  Ridicule,  lly-peeping  o’er  her  head. 

Will  point  the  rofes  and  the  lillies  dead ; 

And  while,  fond  fou! ! die  weaves  her  myrtle  chain. 
She  proves  a fubjeCt  of  the  comic  drain. 
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ACT  the  FIRST. 

Young  Wilding,  Beaufort,  and  Will  following . 
Wilding. 

HA,  ha,  my  dear  Beaufort ! a fiery  young  fellow 
like  you,  melted  down  into  a fighing,  love- 
lick  dangler  after  a high  heel,  a well-turned  ancle, 
and  a fliort  petticoat  I 

Beaufort. 

Pr’ythee,  my  dear  Wilding,  fpare  your  raillery. 
Maria’s  charms— 


Wilding. 

Maria’s  charms  ! And  fo  now  you  would  fain 
grow  wanton  in  her  praife,  and  make  me  liften  to 
your  raptures  about  my  own  filler  ! Ha  ! ha,  poor 
Beaufort ! Is  my  filler  at  home.  Will  ? 

Will. 

She  is,  Sir. 


Wilding. 

How  long  has  my  father  been  gone  out  ? 
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Will. 

This  hour,  Sir. 


Wilding. 

Very  well.  Pray  give  Mr.  Beaufort’s  compliments 
to  my  filler.  If  fhe  is  vifible  this  morning,  he  will 
wait  upon  her.  ( Exit  Will.)  You  will  be  glad  to 
fee  her  I fuppofe,  Charles. 

Beaufort. 

I live  but  in  her  prefence. 

Wilding. 

Live  but  in  her  prefence  ! How  the  devil  could 
the  young  baggage  raife  this  riot  in  your  heart  ? 
’Tis  more  than  her  brother  could  ever  do  with  any 
of  her  fex. 


Beaufort. 

Nay,  you  have  no  reafon  to  complain.  You  are 
come  up  to  town,  poft-hafte,  to  marry  a wealthy  ci- 
tizen’s daughter,  who  only  faw  you  Jafl  feafon  at 
Tunbridge,  and  has  been  languifhing  for  you  ever 
fince. 


Wilding. 

That’s  more  than  I do  for  her ; and,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  more  than  I believe  fhe  does  for  me.  This 
is  a match  of  prudence,  man  ! bargain  andfale  ! My 
reverend  dad  and  the  old  put  of  a citizen  finifhed  the 
bufinefs  at  Lloyd’s  coffee-houfe  by  inch  of  candle : 
a mere  transfer  of  property  ! — cc  Give  your  fon  to 
“ my  daughter,  and  I will  give  my  daughter  to  your 
“ fon.”  That’s  the  whole  affair,  and  fo  I am  juft  ar- 
rived to  conlummate  the  nuptials. 


Beau- 
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Beaufort. 

Thou  art  the  happieft  fellow  ! 

Wilding. 

Happy ! fo  I am.  What  fhould  I be  otherwife 
for  ? If  Mifs  Sally— upon  my  foul  I forget  her 
name. 


Beaufort. 

Well ! that  is  fo  like  you— Mifs  Sally  Philpot. 

Wilding. 

Ay!  very  true:  Mifs  Sally  Philpot.  She  will 
bring  fortune  fufficient  to  pay  off  an  old  incumbrance 
upon  the  family-eftate,  and  my  father  is  to  fettle 
handfomely  upon  me.  I have  reafon  to  be  contented 
have  not  I ? 


Beaufort. 

And  are  you  willing  to  marry  her  without  one 
fpark  of  love  for  her  ? 

Wilding. 

Love  ! Why  I make  myfelf  ridiculous  enough 
by  marrying,  don’t  I,  without  being  in  love  into  the 
bargain  ? What  ! am  I to  pine  for  a girl  that  is 
willing  to  go  to  bed  to  me  ? Love  of  all  things  ! 
My  dear  Beaufort,  one  fees  fo  many  people  breathing 
raptures  about  each  other  before  marriage,  and  din- 
ning their  infipidity  into  the  ears  of  all  their  ac- 
quaintance ; “ My  dear  Ma’am,  don’t  you  think 
“ him  a fweet  man  ? a charminger  creature  never 
cc  was.’’  Then  he,  on  his  fide— <c  My  life,  my  an- 
<c  gel,  0I1 ! fhe’s  a paradife  of  ever  blooming  fweets!” 
And  then  in  a month’s  time,  cc  He’s  a perfidious 
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<c  wretch  ! I wi£h  I had  never  feen  his  face:  the  devil 
“ was  in  me  when  I had  any  thing  to  fay  to  him.” 
<f  A plague  go  with  her  for  an  inanimated  piece  ; I 
<c  wiih  lhe  had  poifoned  herfelf  with  all  my  heart.” 
That  is  ever  the  way  j and  fo  ypu  fee  love  is  all  non- 
fenfe  well  enough  to  furnifh  romances  for  boys  and 
girls  at  circulating  libraries  that  is  ail,  take  my 
word  for  it. 

Beaufort. 

Pho  ! this  is  all  idle  talk  ; and,  in  the  mean  time, 
1 am  ruin’d. 


Wilding. 

How  fo  ? 

Beaufort. 

Why,  you  know  the  old  couple  have  bargain’d  for 
your  filler. 


Wilding. 

Bargain’d  for  her  ! And  will  you  pretend  you  are 
in  love  ? Can  you  look  tamely  on  and  fee  her  bar- 
tered away  at  Garraway’s,  like  cochineal,  or  indigo  ? 
Marry  her  privately,  man,  and  keep  it  a fecret  till 
my  affair  is  over. 

Beaufort. 

My  dear  Wilding,  will  you  propofe  it  to  her  ? 

Wilding. 

With  all  my  heart.  She  is  very  long  a coming. 
I’ll  tell  you  what,  if  lhe  has  a fancy  for  you,  carry 
her  off  at  once.  But,  perhaps,  (lie  has  a mind  to  this 
cub  of  a citizen,  Mil's  Sally’s  brother. 


Beau- 
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Beaufort. 

Oh,  no  ! he’s  her  averfion. 

Wilding. 

I have  never  feen  any  'of  the  family  but  my  wife 
that  is  to  be  : my  father-ifl-law,  and  my  brother-in- 
law,  I know  nothing  of  them.  What  fort  of  a fel- 
low is  the  fon  ? 


Beaufort. 

Oh  ! a diamond  of  the  firft  water  ; a buck,  Sir,  a 
blood  ! every  night  at  this  end  of  the  town  3 at 
twelve  next  day  he  fneaks  about  the  ’Change,  in  a 
little  bit  of  a frock  and  a bob -wig,  and  looks  like  a 
fedate  book-keeper  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  behold 
him. 


Wilding. 

Upon  my  wTord,  a gentleman  of  fpir;t. 

Beaufort. 

Spirit ! He  drives  a phaeton  two  ftory  high, 
keeps  his  girl  at  this  end  of  the  town,  and  is  the  gay 
George  Philpot  ail  round  Covent- Garden. 

Wilding. 

Oh,  brave  I — and  the  father  ? 

Beaufort. 

The  father,  Sir— But  here  comes  Maria  3 take 
his  picture  from  her.  (Jhe  fings  within) 

Wilding. 

Hey  ! fhe  is  mufical  this  morning  3 ihe  holds  her 
ufual  fpirits,  I find. 
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Beaufort. 

Yes,  the  fpirit  of  eighteen,  with  the  idea  of  a 
lover  in  her  head. 


Wilding. 

Ay ! and  fuch  a lover  as  you  too  ! Though  ftill 
in  her  teens,  fhe  can  play  upon  all  your  foibles,  and 
treat  you  as  fhe  does  her  monkey,  tickle  you,  tor- 
ment you,  enrage  you,  footh  you,  exalt  you,  deprefs 
you,  pity  you,  laugh  at  you— Ecce  Jignum  ! 

Enter  Maria.  {Jigging) 

Wilding. 

The  fame  giddy  girl  ! Come,  my  dear  filler, 
have  done  with  your  fooling. 

Maria. 

Be  quiet,  brother ; let  me  have  my  own  way ; I 
will  go  through  my  fong.  (fings ) 

Wilding. 

I have  not  feen  you  this  age ; afk  me  how  I do  ? 

Maria. 

I won’t  afk  you  how  I do : I won’t  take  any  no- 
tice of  you,  I don’t  know  you. 

Wilding. 

Do  you  know  this  gentleman  then  ? Will  you 
fpeak  to  him  ? 

Maria. 

No,  I won’t  fpeak  to  him  ; I’ll  fing  to  him  \ it’s 
my  humour  to  fing.  {fings) 
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Beaufort. 

Be  ferious  but  for  a moment,  Maria ; my  all  de- 
pends upon  it. 

Maria. 

Oh  ! fweet  Sir,  you  are  dying,  are  you  ? Then 
politively  I will  fing  the  fong  ; for  it  is  a defcription 
of  yourfelf.  (She  fings  a little')  Brother,  how  do  you 
do  ? (/ kijfes  him)  Say  nothing,  don’t  interrupt  me. 

(fings) 

Wilding. 

Have  you  feen  your  city  lover  yet  ? 

Maria. 

No  ; but  I long  to  fee  him  ; I fancy  he  is  a cu 
riofity. 

Beaufort. 

Long  to  fee  him,  Maria ! 

Maria. 

Yes,  long  to  fee  him — (Beaufort  fiddles  with  his 
lip , and  looks  thoughtful ) Brother,  brother  ! (goes  to 
him  foftlyy  beckons  him  to  look  at  Beaufort)  do  you  fee 
that  ? (mimicks  him)  Mind  him ; ha,  ha. 

Beaufort. 

Make  me  ridiculous  if  you  will,  Maria;  fo  do  you 
don’t  make  me  unhappy,  by  marrying  this  citizen. 

Maria. 

And  would  not  you  have  me  marry.  Sir  ? What, 
I mull  lead  a fingle  life  to  pleafe  you,  mud  i ? Up- 
on 
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on  my  word  you  are  a pretty  gentleman  to  make 
laws  for  me.  (fmgs ) 

Can  it  be , or  by  law , or  by  equity  Jaid , 

That  a comely  young  girl  ought  to  die  an  old  maid? 

Wilding. 

Come,  come,  Mifs  Pert,  compofe  yourfelf  a little : 
this  will  never  do. 


Maria. 

My  crofs,  ill-natured  brother ! But  it  will  do. 
Lord  ! what  do  you  both  call  me  hither  to  plague 
me  ? I won’t  flay  among  ye— a Vhoneur , a Vhoneur 
— -( running  away ) a Vhoneur . 

W ILDING. 

Hey,  hey,  Mifs  Notable  ! come  back;  you  mull 
ftay.  (forces  her  back) 

Maria. 

Well,  well ; what  do  you  want  ? 

Wilding. 

Come,  truce  with  your  frolicks,  Mifs  Hoyden, 
and  behave  like  a fenfible  girl;  we  have  ferious  bu- 
finefs  with  you. 


Maria. 

Have  you  ? Well,  come,  I will  be  fenfi ble- 
There,  I blow  all  my  folly  away  : ’tis  gone,  gone* 
and  now  I’ll  talk  fenfe.  Is  that  a fenfible  face  ? 

Wilding. 

Pc,  be  quiet,  and  hear  what  we  have  to  fay  to 
you. 


Maria. 
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Maria. 

I will,  I am  quiet.  It  is  charming  weather ; it 
will  be  good  for  the  country,  this  will. 

Wilding. 

Ridiculous  ! how  can  you  be  fo  filly  ? 

Maria. 

Blefs  me  ! I never  faw  any  thing  like  you.  There 
is  no  fuch  thing  as  fatisfying  you.  I am  fure  it  was 
very  good  fenfe,  what  I faid.  Papa  talks  in  that 
manner.  Well  ! I’ll  be  filent  then  : I won’t  fpeak 
at  all ; will  that  fatisfy  you  ? ( looks  Jullen ) 

Wilding. 

Abfurd  ! no  more  of  this  folly,  but  mind  what  is 
faid  to  you.  You  have  not  fern  your  city  lover,  you 
fay  ? 

(Maria  Jhnigs  her  Jhoulders , and  /hakes  her  head ) 

Wilding* 

Why  don’t  you  anfwer  ? 

Beaufort. 

My  dear  Maria,  put  me  out  of  pairi. 

(Maria  Jhrugs  her  Jhoulders  again ) 

Wilding. 

I’ll  pinch  a piece  out  of  your  arm,  if  you  don’t 
anfwer. 

Maria* 

Why,  no,  then  ; no,  no,  no,  no,  no,  no ; I tell 
you  no. 
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Wilding. 

Ridiculous  ! Don’t  be  a girl  always. 

Maria. 

Why  don’t  I tell  you  I have  not  feen  him  ? But 
I am  to  fee  him  this  very  day. 

Beaufort. 

To  fee  him  this  day,  Maria  ? 

Maria. 

Ha,  ha ! — look  there,  brother  ; he  is  beginning 
again.  But  don’t  frighten  yourfelf,  and  I’ll  tell  you 
all  about  it.  My  papa  comes  to  me  this  morning— 
by  the  by,  he  makes  a fright  of  himlelf  with  this 
Rrange  drefs— -Why  does  he  not  drefs  as  other  gen- 
tlemen do,  brother  ? 

Wilding. 

He  drelfes  like  his  brother  fox-hunters  in  Wilt- 
fhire. 


Maria. 

But  when  he  comes  to  town,  I wifh  he  would  do 
as  other  gentlemen  do  here.  I am  almoft  afhameti 
of  him.  But  he  comes  to  me  this  morning  - -fc  Hoic! 
tc  hoic  ! our  Moll — Where  is  the  fly  pufs  ? Tally 
<c  ]10  P’-— Did  you  want  mepapa?— cc  Come  hither, 
<c  Moll,  I’ll  gee  you  a hufband,  my  girl ; one  that 
cc  has  mettle  enow  ; he’ll  take  cover,  I warrant  un  j 
“ blood  to  the  bone.” 

Beaufort. 

There  now,  Wilding,  did  not  I tell  you  this  ? 


Wild- 
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Wilding. 

Where  are  you  to  fee  the  young  citizen  ? 

Maria. 

Wy,  papa  will  be  at  home  in  an  hour,  and  then 
he  intends  to  drag  me  into  the  city  with  him,  and 
there  the  fweet  creature  is  to  be  introduced  to  me. 
The  old  gentleman,  his  father,  is  delighted  with 
me  : but  I hate  him,  an  old  ugly  thing. 

Wilding. 

I never  faw  him  : what  fort  of  a being  is  he  ? 

Maria. 

Wrhy,  he  looks  like  the  picture  of  Avarice,  fitting 
with  pleafure  upon  a bag  of  money,  and  trembling 
for  fear  any  body  fhouid  come  and  take  it  away. 
He  has  got  fquare-toed  fhoes,  and  little  tiny  buckles, 
a brown  coat,  with  fmall  round  brafs  buttons,  that 
looks  as  if  they  were  new  in  my  great-grandmother's 
time,  and  his  face  all  fhrivelled  and  pinched  with 
care,  and  he  fhakes  his  head  like  a Mandarine  upon 
a chimney-piece— cc  Ay,  ay.  Sir  Jafper,  you  are 
t{  right— and  then  he  grins  at  me— -I  profels  fhe  is 
“ a very  pretty  bale  of  goods.  Ay,  ay,  and  my  fon 
cc  Bob  is  a very  lenfible  lad — ay,  ay  ! I will  under-- 
<c  write  their  happinefs  for  one  and  a half  per 
“ cent,” 


Wilding. 

Thank  you,  my  dear  girl  3 thank  you  for  this  ac- 
count of  my  relations. 


Beaufort. 

DeftrucHon  to  my  hopes  ! Surely,  my  dear  angel> 


if  you  have  any  regard  for  me— 
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Maria. 

There,  there,  there  he  is  frightened  again. 

(Jings  Deareft  creature,  C?V.) 

Wilding. 

No  more  of  thefe  airs : liften  to  me,  and  I’ll  in- 
jftruft  you  how  to  manage  them  all. 

Maria. 

Oh  ! my  dear  brother,  you  are  very  good.  But 
don’t  miftake  yourfelf  though  juft  come  from  a 
boarding-lchool,  give  me  leave  to  manage  for  my- 
felf.  There  is  in  this  cafe  a man  I like,  and  a 
man  I don’t  like  — It  is  not  you  1 like  (to  Beaufort) 

No— I hate  you But  let  this  little  head  alone ; I 

I know  what  to  do : I fhall  know  how  to  prefer  one, 
and  get  rid  of  the  other. 


Beaufort. 

What  will  you  do,  Maria? 

Maria. 

Ho!  ho!  that  face  is  enough  to  make  n)e  die  with 
laughing.  (Jings ) 

Do  not  grieve  me , 

Oh ! relieve  me , &c. 

Wilding. 

Come,  come,  you  fhall  liften  to  me.  The  old 
cit,  you  fay,  admires  you  for  your  underftanding1; 
and  his  fon  would  not  marry  you,  unlefs  he  found 
you  a girl  of  fenfe  and  fpirit  ? 


Maria. 
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Maria. 

Even  fo  : that  is  the  chara&er  of  your  giddy 
fitter. 


Wilding. 

Why  then.  I’ll  tell  you.  You  fhall  make  him  hate 
you  for  a fool,  and  fo  let.  the  refufal  come  from  him- 
felf. 


Maria. 

But  how— -how,  my  dear  brother  ? Tell  me  how? 

Wilding. 

Why  you  have  feen  a play  with  me,  where  a man 
pretends  to  be  a downright  country  oaf,  in  order  to 
rule  a wife  and  have  a wife. 

Maria. 

Very  well — what  then? — what  then? — Oh!  I 
have  it ; I underftand  you  ; fay  no  more ; ’tis 
charming  ; I like  it  of  all  things  ; I’ll  do  it,  I will ; 
and  I will  fo  plague  him,  that  he  fhan’t  know  what 
to  make  of  me.  He  fhall  be  a very  toad-eater  to 
me-;  the  four,  the  fweet,  the  bitter,  he  fhall  fwallow 
all,  and  ail  fhall  work  upon  him  alike  for  my  diver- 
fion.  Say  nothing  of  it : it’s  all  aanong  ourfelves ; 
but  I won’t  be  cruel.  I hate  ill-nature,  and  then 
who  knows  but  I may  take  a fancy  to  him  ? 

Beaufort. 

Why  will  you  alarm  me  thus  ? 

Maria. 

Oh  ! now  you  are  beginning  again. 

[Sings,  Voi  Amanti,  &c.  and  Exit . 

Beau- 
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Beaufort. 

’Sdeath,  Wilding,  I (hall  never  be  your  brother- 
in-law  at  this  rate. 


Wilding. 

Pfhaw,  follow  me ; don’t  be  apprehenfivc.  I’ll 
give  her  further  inflruclions,  and  fhe  will  execute 
them  I warrant  you.  The  old  fellow’s  daughter 
fhall  be  mine,  and  the  fon  may  go  ihift  for  himfelf 
elfewhere.  [Exeunt . 

SCENE  II.  Old  Philpot’s  House. 

Enter  Old  Philpot,  Dapper,  and  Quilldrive. 

Old  Philpot. 

Quilldrive,  have  thofe  dollars  been  fent  to  the 
Bank,  as  I ordered  ? 


Quilldrive, 

They  have.  Sir. 


Old  Philpot. 

Very  well !— Mr.  Dapper,  I am  not  fond  of  writ- 
ing any  thing  of  late  ; but  at  your  requeft— 


Dapper. 

You  know  I would  not  offer  you  a bad  policy. 
Old  Philpot. 

I believe  it.  "Well,  fbep  with  me  to  my  clofet, 
and  I will  look  at  your  policy.  How  much  do  you 
want  upon  it  ? 


Dap- 
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Dapper. 

Three  thoufand ; you  had  better  take  that  fum ; 
there  are  very  good  names  upon  it. 

Old  Philpot. 

Well,  well,  ftep  with  me,  and  I’ll  talk  to  you. 
Quildrive,  run  with  thofe  bills  for  acceptance.  This 
way,  Mr.  Dapper,  this  way.  \Exeunt . 

Quilldrive  Joins. 

Quilldrive. 

A miferly  old  curmudgeon  ! digging,  digging 
money  out  of  the  very  hearts  of  mankind ; conflant- 
ly  fcraping  together,  and  yet  trembling  with  anxiety 
for  fear  of  coming  to  want.  A canting  old  hypo- 
crite ! and  yet  under  his  veil  of  fandlity,  he  has  a li- 
quorifh  tooth  left  ; running  to  the  other  end  of  the 
town  flily  every  evening,  and  there  he  has  his  foli- 
tary  pleafures  in  holes  and  corners. 

George  peeping  in , 

George  Philpot. 

Hift,  hill !-  -Quilldrive  ! 

Quilldrive. 

Ha,  Mailer  George ! 

George. 

Is  Square-toes  at  home  ? 

Quilldrive. 

He  is. 


George. 
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George. 

Has  he  afked  for  me  ? 

Quilldrive* 

He  has. 

George,  (walks  in  on  tip-toe ) 

Does  he  know  I did  not  lie  at  home  ? 

Quilldrive. 

No  ; I funk  that  upon  him. 

George. 

Well  done ; I’ll  give  you  a choice  gelding  to  carry 
you  to  Dulwich  of  a Sunday.  Damnation  ! up  all 
night;  ftripped  of  nine  hundred  pounds  ; pretty 
well  for  one  night !— Ficqued,  repicqued,  flamm’d, 
and  capotted  every  deal  !— Old  Dry-beard  fhall  pay 
all.  Is  forty-feven  good  ? No— Fifty  good  ? No  ! 
no,  no,  no— to  the  end  of  the  chapter— Cruel  luck! 
Damn  me,  its  life  tho’— -this  is  life — ’fdeath  ! I hear 
him  coming  ( runs  off  and  peeps) — no,  all’s  fafe— -I 
muff  not  be  caught  in  thefe  cloaths,  Quilldrive. 

Quilldrive. 

How  come  you  did  not  leave  them  at  Madam 
Corinna’s,  as  you  generally  do  ? 

George.' 

I was  afraid  of  being  too  late  for  old  Square-toes, 
and  fo  I whipt  into  a hackney-coach,  and  drove  with 
the  windows  up,  as  if  I was  afraid  of  a bum-bailey. 
— Pretty  cloaths,  an’t  they  ? 


Quil- 
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Quilldrive. 

Ah  ! Sir — 


George. 

Reach  me  one  of  my  mechanic  city  frocks.  No 

ftay— it’s  in  the  next  room,  an’t  it  ? 

Quilldrive. 

Yes,  Sir. 

George. 

I’ll  run  and  flip  it  on  in  a twinkle.  [Exit. 

Quilldrive  Jolus . 

Quilldrive. 

Mercy  on  us ! what  a life  does  he  lead  ? Old 
Cojer  within  here  will  fcrape  together  for  him,  and 
the  moment  young  mailer  comes  to  poileilion,  “ 111 
<c  got,  ill  gone,”  I warrant  me.  A hard  card  I have 
to  play  between  'em  both  : drudging  for  the  old 
man,  and  pimping  for  the  young  one.  The  father 
is  a refervoirof  riches,  and  the  fon  a fountain  to  play 
it  all  away  in  vanity,  vice,  and  folly. 

Re-enter  George. 

George. 

Now  I’m  equipp’d  for  the  city.  Damn  the  city : 
I wifh  the  Papifhes  would  fet  fire  to  it  again.  I hate 
to  be  beating  the  hoof  here  among  them.  Here 
comes  father— no  ^ — it's  Dapper-- -Quildrive,  I’ll 
give  you  the  gelding. 


VOL.  II. 
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Quilldrive. 

Thank  you.  Sir.  \Exit» 

Enter  Dapper. 


Dapper. 

Why  you  look  like  a devil,  George. 

George. 

Yes,  I have  been  up  all  night ; loft  all  my  money, 
and  I am  afraid  I muft  fmafh  for  it. 

Dapper. 

Smafh  for  it ! What  have  I let  you  into  the  fe- 
cret  for  ? Have  not  I advifed  you  trade  upon  your 
own  account  ? and  you  feel  the  fweets  of  it.  How 
much  do  you  owe  in  the  city  ? 

George. 

At  leaft  twenty  thoufand. 


Dapper. 

Poh,  that's  nothing  ! Bring  it  up  to  fifty  or  fixty 
thoufand,  and  then  give  'em  a good  blow  up  at  once. 
I have  enfured  the  fhip  for  you. 


Have  you  ? 


George. 


Dapper. 

The  policy's  full ; I have  juft  touched  your  father 
for  the  laft  three  thoufand. 


George. 

Excellent ! Are  the  goods  re-landed  ? 


Dap- 
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Dapper. 


Every  bale.  I have  had  them  up  to  town,  and 
fold  them  all  to  a packer  for  you. 

George. 

Bravo !--- and  the  fhip  is  loaded  with  iubbifh,  I 
fuppofe. 

Dapper. 

Yes ; and  is  now  proceeding  on  her  voyage. 

George. 

And  to-morrow,  or  next  day,  we  fhall  hear  of  her 
being  loft  on  the  Goodwin  Sands,  or  funk  between 
the  Needles. 


Dapper. 


Certainly. 


George. 

Admirable ! and  then  we  fliall  come  upon  the 
Underwriters. 


Dapper. 


Dire&ly. 


George. 

My  dear  Dapper  ! ( embraces  him) 

Dapper, 

Yes ; I do  a dozen  every  year.  How  do  you 
think  I can  live  as  I do,  otherwife  ? 

George. 

Very  true;  fhall  you  be  at  the  club  after ’Change? 

H h 2 Dap- 
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Dapper. 

Without  fail. 

George. 

That’s  right  ; it  will  be  a full  meeting : we  lhall 
have  Nat  Pig-tail,  the  dry-falter,  there;  and  Bob 
Reptile,  the  ’Change-broker ; and  Soberfides,  the 
banker.  We  lhall  all  be  there.  We  lhall  have  deep 
doings. 

Dapper. 

Yes,  yes ; well,  a good  morning ; I mult  go  now, 
and  fill  up  a policy  for  a fnip  that  has  been  loft 
thefe  three  days. 

George. 

My  dear  Dapper,  thou  art  the  belt  of  friends. 

Dapper. 

Ay,  Pll  Hand  by  you.  It  will  be  time  enough 
for  you  to  break,  when  you  fee  your  father  near  his 
end  ; then  give  ’em  a tumble  ; put  yourfelf  at  the 
head  of  his  fortune,  and  begin  the  world  again— 
Good  morning.  [Exit. 


George,  folus . 

Dapper,  adieu— Who  now  in  my  fituation  would 
envy  any  of  your  great  folks  at  the  court-end  ! A 
Lord  has  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  his  eftate : 
he  can’t  fpend  you  a hundred  thoufand  pounds  of 
other  people’s  money.  No— no.  I had  rather  be 
a little  bob-wig  citizen,  in  good  credit,  than  a com- 
mifiioner  of  the  cuftoms.  Commifiloner .!  The 
King  has  not  fo  good  a thing  in  his  gift,  as  a com- 
million  of  bankruptcy.  Don’t  we  fee  them  all  with 

their 
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their  country  feats  at  Hogfden,  and  Kentifh-town, 
and  Newington-butts,  and  Iflington ; with  their 
flying  Mercuries  tipt  on  the  top  of  the  houfe,  their 
Apollos,  their  Venus’s  and  their  leaden  Hercules’s 
in  the  garden ; and  themfelves  fitting  before  the 
door,  with  pipes  in  their  mouths,  waiting  for  a good 
digeftion  ? Wounds  ! here  comes  old  Muckworm! 
Now  for  a few  dry  maxims  of  left-handed  wifdom, 
to  prove  myfelf  a fcoundrel  in  fentiment,  and  pafs  in 
his  eyes  for  a hopeful  young  man  likely  to  do  well 
in  the  world. 

Enter  Old  Philpot. 

Old  Philpot. 

Twelve  times  twelve  is  a hundred  and  forty-four. 

George. 

I’ll  attack  him  in  his  own  way— Comm  iflion  at 
two  and  a half  per  cent— 

Old  Philpot. 

There  he  is,  intent  upon  bufinefs ! What,  plod- 
ding, George  ? 

George. 

Thinking  a little  of  the  main  chance,  Sir. 

Old  Philpot. 

That’s  right ; it  is  a wide  world,  George. 

George. 

Yes,  Sir,  but  you  inftrudted  me  early  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  trade. 


Old 
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Old  Philpot. 

Ay,  ay ! I inftilled  good  principles  into  thee. 
George. 

So  you  did,  Sir.  Principal  and  interefl  is  all  I 
I ever  heard  from  him.  ( afide ) I fhall  never  for- 
get the  ftory  you  recommended  to  my  earlieft  no- 
tice, Sir. 


Old  Philpot. 

What  was  that,  George  ? It  is  quite  out  of  my 
head. 

George. 

It  item’d  how  Mr.  Thomas  Inkle,  of  London* 
merchant,  was  caft  away,  and  was  afterwards  pro- 
tected by  a young  lady,  who  grew  in  love  with  him, 
and  how  he  afterwards  bargained  with  a planter  to 
fell  her  for  a Have. 


Old  Philpot. 

Ay,  ay,  ( laughs ) I recoiled  it  now. 

George. 

And  when  (he  pleaded  being  with  child  by  him, 
he  was  no  otherwife  moved  than  to  raife  his  price, 
and  make  her  turn  to  better  account. 

Old  Philpot.  ( burfts  into  a laugh) 

I remember  it.  Pla,  ha !— there  was  the  very 
fpirit  of  trade  ! ay— ay— -ha,  ha  ! 

George. 

There  was  calculation  for  you— 


Old 
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Old  Philpot, 

Ay,  ay. 

George. 

The  Rule  of  Three— If  one  gives  me  fo  much; 
what  will  two  give  me  ? 

Old  Philpot. 

Ay,  ay.  ( laughs ) 

George. 

That  was  a hit,  Sir. 

Old  Philpot. 

Ay,  ay. 

George. 

That  was  having  his  wits  about  him. 

Old  Philpot. 

Ay,  ay  ! It  is  a leflon  for  all  young  men.  It  was 
a hit  indeed,  ha  ! ha  ! ( both  laugh) 

George. 

What  an  old  negro  it  is.  ( afide) 

Old  Philpot. 

Thou  art  a fon  after  my  own  heart,  George. 
George. 

Trade  muft  be  minded.  A penny  faved,  is  a 
penny  got. 


Old 
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Old  Philpot. 

Ay>  ay  ! (Jhakes  his  heady  and  looks  cunning ) 
George. 

He  that  hath  money  in  his  purfe,  won’t  want  a. 
head  on  his  fhoulders. 


Old  Philpot. 

Ay,  ay. 


George. 

Rome  was  not  built  in  a day.  Fortunes  are  made 
by  degrees.  Pains  to  get,  care  to  keep,  and  fear  to 
lofe. 


Old  Philpot. 

Ay,  ay. 

George. 

He  that  lies  in  bed,  his  eftate  feels  it. 

Old  Philpot. 

Ay,  ay,  the  good  boy. 

George. 

The  old  Curmudgeon ! ( afide)  think  nothing 
mean  that  brings  in  an  honeft  penny. 

Old  Philpot. 

The  good  boy ! George,  I have  great  hopes  of 
thee. 


George. 

Thanks  to  your  example , you  have  taught  me  to 

be 
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be  cautious  in  this  wide  world.  Love  your  neigh- 
bour, but  don't  pull  down  your  hedge. 

Old  Philpot, 

I profefs  it  is  a wife  faying — I never  heard  it 
before  3 it  is  a wife  faying  3 and  fnews  how  cautious 
we  fhould  be  of  too  much  confidence  in  friendfhip. 

George. 

Very  true. 


Old  Philpot. 

Friendfhip  has  nothing  to  do  with  trade. 

George. 

No-— It  only  draws  a man  in  to  lend  money. 

Old  Philpot. 

Ay.  ay. 

George. 

There  was  your  neighbour's  fon,  Dick  Worthy, 
who  was  always  cramming  his  head  with  Greek  and 
Latin  at  fchool  3 he  wanted  to  borrow  of  me  the 
other  day,  but  I was  too  cunning. 

Old  Philpot. 

Ay,  ay — let  him  draw  bills  of  exchange  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  fee  where  he  will  get  a pound  ftcr- 
ling  for  them. 

George. 

So  I told  him.  I went  to  his  garret  in  the  Mino- 
nes  3 and  there  I found  him  in  all  his  mifery  I and  a 
fine  fcene  it  was.  There  was  his  wife  in  a corner  of 
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the  room,  at  a walking- tub,  up  to  the  elbows  in 
i'uds ; a lblitary  pork-flake  was  dangling  by  a bit  of 
pack-thread,  before  a melancholy  fire ; himfelf 
ieated  at  a three-legged  table,  writing  a pamphlet  a- 
gainfl  the  German  war ; a child  upon  his  left  knee, 
his  right  leg  employed  in  rocking  a cradle  with  a 
brattling  in  it.  And  fo  there  was  bufinefs  enough 
for  them  all.  His  wife  rubbing  away,  ( mimicks  a 
wafioer  woman)  and  he  writing  on,  cc  The  King  of 
cc  PrufTia  fhall  have  no  more  fubfidies ; Saxony  fhall 
“ be  indemnified— -He  fhan’t  have  a foot  in  Silefia.” 
There’s  a fweet  little  baby ! ( to  the  child  on  his 

knee)  then  he  rock’d  the  cradle,  hufh  ho ! hufh  ho  ! 
— then  twilled  the  grilkin,  (/naps  his  fingers)  hufh 
ho  ! cc  The  Ruffians  fhall  have  Pruffia.”  ( writes ) 
Hufh  ho  ! hufh  ho  ! round  goes  the  grifkin 
again,  (/naps  his  finger— writes ) — and  fo  you  have 
a pidture  of  the  whole  family. 

Old  Philpot. 

Ha  ! ha  ! wffiat  becomes  of  his  Greek  and  Latin 
now7  ? Fine  words  butter  no  parfnips.  He  had  no 
money  from  you,  I fuppofe,  George  ? 

George. 

Oh  ! no  ^ charity  begins  at  home,  fays  I. 

Old  Philpot. 

And  it  was  wifely  laid.  I have  an  excellent  fay- 
ing when  any  man  wants  to  borrow  of  me.  I am 
ready  with  my  joke-—' fc  A fool  and  his  money  are 

foon  parted”-— ha,  ha,  ha ! 

George. 

Ha,  ha  ! A wittier  faying  there  never  was. 
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Old  Philpot. 

No ; that’s  the  truth  of  wit.  A fool  and  his 
money  are  foon  parted— ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

George. 

Now  if  I can  wring  a handfome  fum  out  of  him> 
it  will  prove  the  truth  of  what  he  fays.  ( afide ) And 
yet  trade  has  its  inconveniencies.  Great  houfes 
flopping  payment  1 

Old  Philpot. 

Hey- --what!  you  look  chagrin’d  !— Nothing  of 
that  fort  has  happened  to  thee,  I hope  ? 


George. 

A great  houfe  at  Cadiz— Don  John  de  Alvarada 
— The  Spanifh  Galleons  not  making  quick  returns 
— and  fo  my  bills  are  come  back. 


Old  Philpot. 

Ay  !— {/hakes  his  head ) 

George. 

I have  indeed  a remittance  from  Meflina.  That 
voyage  yields  thirty  per  cent,  profit : but  this  blow 
coming  upon  me — 

Old  Philpot. 

Why  this  is  unlucky : how  much  money  ? 


George. 

Three  and  twenty  hundred. 

Old  Philpot. 

George,  too  many  eggs  in  one  bafket.  I tell  thee, 
I i 2 George, 
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George,  I expedt  Sir  Jafper  Wilding  here  prefently 
to  conclude  the  treaty  of  marriage  I have  on  foot  for 
thee : hufh  this  up,  fay  nothing  of  it,  and  in  a day 
or  two  you  may  pay  thefe  bills  with  his  daughter’s 
portion. 

George. 

The  old  rogue  ! ( afide ) That  will  never  do,  I 

fhall  be  blown  upon  ’Change  : Alvarada  will  pay  in 
time  : he  has  opened  his  affairs ; he  appears  a good 
man. 

Old  Philpot. 

Does  he  ? 


George. 

A great  fortune  left ; will  begin  to  pay  in  fix 
monhts ; but  I mull  crack  before  that. 

Old  Philpot. 

It  is  unlucky  ! A good  man  you  fay  he  is  ? 
George. 

Nobody  better. 

Old  Philpot. 

Let  me  fee : fuppofe  I lend  this  money. 

George. 

Ah,  Sir.  ' 


Old  Philpot. 

How  much  is  your  remittance  from  Meflina  ? 


George. 
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George. 

Seven  hundred  and  fifty. 

Old  Philpot. 

Then  you  want  fifteen  hundred  and  fifty. 

George. 

Exactly. 

Old  Philpot. 

Don  Alvarada  is  a good  man  you  fay  ? 

George. 

Perfectly  good. 

Old  Philpot. 

I will  venture  to  lend  the  money.  You  muff  al- 
low me  commiflion  upon  thofe  bills  for  taking  them 
up  for  honour  of  the  drawer. 

George. 

Agreed. 

Old  Philpot. 

Lawful  interefi:,  while  I am  out  of  my  money, 
George. 

I fubfcribe. 

Old  Philpot. 

A power  of  attorney  to  receive  the  money  from 
Alvarada*  when  he  makes  a payment. 


Phil- 
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Philpot. 

You  fhall  have  it. 

Old  Philpot. 
Your  own  bond. 

George. 

To  be  fure. 


Old  Philpot. 

Go  and  get  me  a check.  You  fhall  have  a 
draught  on  the  bank. 

George. 

Yes,  Sir.  (going) 

Old  Philpot. 

But  flay.  I had  forgot : I muft  fell  out  for  this. 
Stocks  are  under  par . You  muft  pay  the  diffe- 

rence. 


George. 

Was  ever  fuch  a leech  ! ( afide ) By  all  means> 

Sir. 


Old  Philpot, 

Step  and  get  me  a check. 

George. 

A fool  and  his  money  are  foon  parted,  (afidc.) 

[Exit . 

Old  Philpot,  Joins. 

What  with  commiffion,  lawful  intereft,  and  his 
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paying  the  difference  of  the  flocks,  which  are  higher 
now  than  when  I bought  in,  this  will  be  no  bad 
morning’s  work  ; and  then  in  the  evening,  I fliall  be 
in  the  rareft  fpirits  for  this  new  adventure  I am  re- 
recommended to.  Let  me  fee  what  is  the  lady’s 
name.  ( takes  a letter  out)  Corinna!  Ay,  ay,  by 
the  defcription  die  is  a bale  of  goods.  I fhall  be  in 
rare  fpirits.  Ay,  this  is  the  way,,  to  indulge  one’s 
paffions  and  yet  conceal  them,  and  to  mind  one’s 
bufinefs  in  the  city,  a?  if  one  had  no  paffions  at  all. 
I long  for  the  evening  methinks.  Body  o’me— I 
am  a young  man  flill. 

Enter  Quilldrive. 

Quilldrive. 

Sir  Jafper  Wilding,  Sir,  and  his  daughter. 

Old  Philpot. 

I am  at  home. 

Enter  Sir  Jasper  and  Maria. 

(Sir  Jasper  drejfed  as  a fox-hunt ery  and  fmging) 

Old  Philpot. 

Sir  Jafper,  your  very  humble  fervant. 

Sir  Jasper. 

Mafler  Philpot,  I be  glad  to  zee  ye,  I be  indeed. 

Old  Philpot. 

The  like  compliment  to  you.  Sir  Jafper.  Mifs 
Maria,  I kifs  your  fair  hand. 


Maria. 

Sir,  your  raoft  obedient. 


Sir 
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Sir  Jasper. 

Ay,  ay,  I ha  brought  un  to  zee  you.  There’s  my 
girl:  I ben’t  alhamed  of  my  girl. 

Maria. 

That’s  more  than  I can  fay  of  my  father.  Luckily 
thefe  people  are  as  much  Grangers  to  decorum  as 
my  old  gentleman,  otherwife  this  vifit  from  a lady 
to  meet  her  lover  would  have  an  odd  appearance. 
Though  fo  lately  a boarding-fchool  girl,  1 know  e- 
nough  of  the  world  for  that.  ( ajide ) 

Old  Philpot. 

Truly  fhe  is  a blooming  young  lady,  Sir  Jafper, 
and  I verily  fhall  like  to  take  an  intereft  in  her. 

Sir  Jasper. 

I ha  brought  her  to  zee  ye,  and  zo  your  zon  may 
ha’  her  as  foon  as  he  will. 

Old  Philpot. 

Why  fhe  looks  three  and  a half  per  cent,  better 
than  when  I faw  her  lad:. 

Maria. 

Then  there  is  hopes  that  in  a little  ‘time  I fhall  be 
above  'par.  He  rates  me  like  a lottery-ticket. 

(. Afide\ ) 


Old  Philpot. 

Ay,  ay,  I like  her,  Sir  Jafper:  Mifs  has  the 
appearance  of  a very  fenfible,  difcreet  young  lady ; 
and  to  deal  freely,  without  that,  die  would  not  do  for 
my  fon.  George  is  a fhrewd  one  I have  often  heard 
kirn  declare,  no  confideration  fhould  ever  prevail  on 
him  to  marry  a fool. 

Maria. 
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Maria. 

Ay,  you  have  told  me  fo  before,  old  gentleman, 
but  I have  my  cue  from  my  brother ; and  if  I don't 
foon  give  Matter  George  a furfeit  of  me,  why  then 
I am  not  a notable  girl.  ( afide) 

Enter  George. 

George. 

A good  clever  old  cuff  this  ; after  my  own  heart. 
I think  I’ll  have  his  daughter,  if  it  is  only  for  the 
pleafure  of  hunting  with  him. 

Sir  Jasper. 

Zon-in-law,  gee  us  your  hand.  What  zay  you  ? 
Are  you  ready  for  my  girl  ? 

George. 

Say  grace  as  foon  as  you  will.  Sir,  I'll  fall  to. 

Sir  Jasper. 

Well  zaid.  I like  you.  1 like  un  Matter  Phil- 
pot.  I’ll  tell  you  what,  let  un  talk  to  her  now. 

Old  Philpot. 

And  fo  he  fhall.  George,  die  is  a bale  of  goods ; 
fpeak  her  fair  now,  and  then  you'll  be  in  cadi,  {afide') 

George. 

I think  I had  rather  not  fpeak  to  her  now.  I hate 
ipeaking  to  your  modeft  women.  Sir,— Sir,  a word 
in  your  ear ; had  not  I better  break  my  mind,  by 
advertifing  for  her  in  a newfpaper  ? 

at 
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Old  Philpot. 

1 alk  fenfe  to  her,  George  j fhe  is  a notable  girl. 
HI  give  you  a draft  upon  the  bank  prefently. 

Sir  Jasper. 

Come  along,  Mailer  Philpot,  come  along  ; I 
ben’t  afraid  of  my  girl : come  along. 

[ Exeunt  Sir  Jafper  and  Old  Philpot. 

Maria. 

A pretty  fort  of  a lover  they  have  found  for  me. 

( afide ) 

George. 

How  lhall  1 fpeak  my  mind  to  her  ? She  is  al- 
moll  a ftranger  to  me.  {afide) 

Maria* 

Now  HI  make  the  hideous  thing  hate  me  if  I can. 

{afide) 

George. 

Ay,  fire  is  as  lharp  as  a needle,  I warrant  her. 

{afide) 

Maria. 

When  will  he  begin?  — Ah,  you  fright!  You 
rival  Mr.  Beaufort ! HI  give  him  an  averfion  to  me, 
that’s  what  I will ; and  fo  let  him  have  the  trouble 
of  breaking  off  the  match  himfelf : not  a w'ord  yet  ? 
He  is  in  fine  confufion.  {looks  foolifo)  I think  1 
may  as  well  fit  down,  Sir. 

George. 

Ma’am— I— I — I — {frighted) — I’ll  hand  you  a 
chair,  Ma’am— there.  Ma’am,  {bows  awkwardly) 

Maria. 
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Maria. 

Many  thanks  to  you,  Sir. 

George. 

I’ll  fit  down  too.  {in  confufion) 


Heigho ! 
Ma’am ! 


Maria. 

George. 


Sir! 


Maria. 


George. 

I thought— I— 1-— did  not  you  fay  fomething. 
Ma’am  ? 


Maria. 

No,  Sir;  nothing. 

George. 

I beg  your  pardon.  Ma’am. 

Maria. 

Oh ! you  are  a fweet  creature.  (< ajide ) 

George. 

The  ice  is  broke  now;  I have  begun,  and  fo  I’ll 
go  on. 

(fits  filenty  looks  fooliJh>  and  fieals  a look  at  her ) 
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Maria. 

An  agreeable  interview  this  ! 

George. 

Pray,  Ma'am,  do  you  ever  go  to  concerts  ? 
Maria. 

Concerts  ! what’s  that,  Sir  ? 

George. 

A mufic  meeting. 


Maria. 

I have  been  at  a quaker’s  meeting,  but  never  at  a 
mulick  meeting. 

George. 

Lord,  Ma’am,  all  the  gay  world  goes  to  concerts. 
She  notable  ! I’ll  take  courage,  fhe’s  nobody.  Will 
you  give  me  leave  to  prefent  you  a ticket  for  the 
Crown  and  Anchor,  Ma’am  ? 

Maria.  ( looking  fim'ple  and  awkward ) 

A ticket ! what’s  a ticket  ? 

George. 

There,  Ma’am,  at  your  fervice. 

Maria.  ( curtjys  awkwardly ) 

I long  to  fee  what  a ticket  is. 

George. 

What  a curtfy  there  is  for  the  St.  James’s  end  of 

the 
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the  town  ! I hate  her  5 fhe  feems  to  be  an 
ideot.  {afide) 

Mar  i a. 

Here’s  a charming  ticket  he  has  given  me.  ( afide ) 
And  is  this  a ticket.  Sir  ? 

George. 

Yes,  Ma’am— And  is  this  a ticket.  Sir? 

( mimicks  her  afide) 

Maria,  {reads) 

For  fale  by  the  candle,  the  following  goods — 
thirty  chefts  ftraw  hats ; fifty  tubs  chip  hats  ; pepper, 
fago,  borax— ha— -ha  ! fuch  a ticket ! 

George. 

I — I — I have  made  a miftake  Ma’am.  Here, 
“here  is  the  right  one. 


Maria. 

You  need  not  mind  it.  Sir : I never  go  to  fuch 
places. 

George. 

No,  Ma’am  ? I don’t  know  what  to  make  of  her. 
Was  you  ever  at  the  White-Conduit  houfe  ? 


Maria. 

There’s  a queflion  i {afide)  Is  that  a nobleman’s 
feat  ? 


George,  {laughs) 

Simpleton  ! — No  Mils— -it  is  not  a nobleman’s 
feat — Lord  ! it’s  at  Iflinoton. 

O 
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Maria.  * 

Lord  Iflington  ! — I don't  know  he. 

George. 

The  town  of  Iflington. 

Maria. 

I have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  his  Lordfhip. 
George. 

Iflington  is  a town.  Ma’am. 

Maria. 

Oh  ! it’s  a town  ? 

George. 

Yes,  Ma’am. 

Maria. 

I am  glad  of  it.  ( laughs ) 

George. 

What  is  fhe  glad  of? 

Maria. 

A pretty  hufband  my  papa  has  chofe  for  me. 

( afide) 

George. 

What  fhall  I fay  to  her  next  ? Have  you  been  at 
the  burletta,  Ma’am  ? 

Maria, 


Where  ? 


George. 
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George. 

The  burletta  ? 


Maria. 

Sir,  I would  have  you  to  know  that  I am  no  fuch 
a perlbn.  I go  to  burlettas ! I am  not  what  you 
take  me  for. 

George. 

Ma’am  ? 


Maria. 

I’m  come  of  good  people.  Sir ; and  have  been 
properly  educated  as  a young  girl  ought  to  be. 

George. 

What  a damn’d  fool  fhe  is*  (afide)— The  bur- 
letta is  an  opera.  Ma’am. 

Mar  i a. 

Opera,  Sir  1 I don’t  know  what  you  mean  by 
this  ufage  ; to  affront  me  in  this  manner  ! 

George. 

Affront ! I mean  quite  the  reverfe.  Ma’am;  I took 
you  for  a connoiffeur. 

Maria. 

Who  me  a connoiffeur,  Sir  ! I defire  you  won’t 
call  me  names ; I’m  fure  I never  fo  much  as  thought 
of  fuch  a thing.  Sir,  I won’t  be  called  a connoiffeur 
— -I  won’t— I won’t— I won’t. 

( burjls  out  a crying) 
George. 
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George. 

Ma'am,  I meant  no  offence.  A connoiffeur  is  a 
virtuofo. 


Maria. 

Don't  virtuofo  me  ! I am  no  virtuofo.  Sir,  I 
would  have  you  to  know  it.  I am  as  virtuous  a girl 
as  any  in  England,  and  I never  will  be  a virtuofo. 

(cries  bitterly) 

George. 

But,  Ma’am,  you  miftake  me  quite. 

Maria. 

(In  a pajfion , choaking  her  tears  and  fobbing) 

Sir,  I am  come  of  as  virtuous  people  as  any  in 
England.  My  family  was  always  remarkable  for 
virtue.  My  mamma  (burfts  out)  was  as  good  a wo- 
man as  ever  was  born,  and  my  aunt  Bridget  (fobbing) 
was  a virtuous  woman  too  ; and  there’s  my  filler  So- 
phy makes  as  good  and  virtuous  wife  as  any  at  all. 
And  fo.  Sir,  don't  call  me  a virtuofo.  I won’t  be 
brought  here  to  be  treated  in  this  manner,  I won’t— 
I won't-- -I  won’t,  (cries  bitterly) 

George. 

The  girl's  a natural.  So  much  the  better.  I’ll 
marry  her,  and  lock  her  up.  Ma’am,  upon  my  word 
you  mifunderlland  me. 

Maria. 

Sir,  ( drying  her  tears)  I won't  be  called  connoiffeur 
by  you  nor  any  body.  I am  no  virtuofo,  and  I’d  have 
ypu  to  know  it. 

George. 
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Georce. 

Ma’am,  connoiffeur  and  virtuofo  are  words  for  a 
perfon  of  tafte 


Maria, 


Tafte  ! (fobbing ) 


Yes,  Ma’am. 


George. 


1 


Maria. 

And  did  you  mean  to  fay  as  how  I am  a perfon  of 
tafte  ? 


George. 

Undoubtedly. 


Maria. 

Sir,  your  moft  obedient  humble  fervant ; Oh! 
that’s  another  thing.  I have  a tafte  to  be  fure. 


George. 

I know  you  have,  Ma’am.  O you’re  a curfcd 
ninny,  (afidc.) 


Maria. 

Yes,  I know  I have.  I can  read  tolerably  ; 
and  I begin  to  write  a little. 

George. 

Upon  my  word,  you  have  made  a great  progrefs  ; 
What  could  old  Square-Toes  mean  by  palling  her 
upon  me  for  a fenfible  girl  ? And  what  a fool  1 was 
to  be  afraid  to  fpeak  to  her  ? I’ll  talk  to  her  openly 
Vol.  II.  LI  at 
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at  once.  Come  fit  down,  Mifs.  Pray  are  you  in- 
clined to  matrimony? 


Maria. 

Yes,  Sir.  ( [railing ) 

George. 


Are  you  in  love  ? 

Maria. 


Yes,  Sir. 


George. 

Your  naturals  are  always  amorous.  ( afide ) How 
jfhould  you  like  me  ? 

Maria. 

Gf  all  things,  (fmiling  at  him ) 

George. 

A girl  without  ceremony.  ( afide ) Do  you  love 

me  ? 


Yes,  Sir. 


Maria. 


George. 

But  you  don’t  love  any  body  elfe^ 

Maria. 

Yes,  Sir.  (fmiling  at  him) 

George. 

Frank  and  free,  (afide)  But  not  fo  well  as  me  ? 


Maria. 
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Yes,  Sir. 


Better  may  hap  ? 


Maria. 


George. 


Maria. 

Yes,  Sir. 

George. 

The  devil  you  do  ! ( afide ) And,  perhaps,  if  I 

fhould  marry  you,  I fhould  have  a chance  to  be 
made  a — 


Maria. 

Yes,  Sir.  ( looks  at  him  and  laughs) 


George. 

The  cafe  is  clear ; Mifs  Maria,  your  very  humble 
fervant ; you  are  not  for  my  money  I promife  you. 


Maria. 


Sir. 

George. 

I have  done.  Ma’am,  that’s  all,  and  I take  my 
leave,. 

Maria, 

But  you’ll  marry  me  ? 


George. 

No,  Ma’am,  no ; no  fuch  thing.  You  may  pro- 
vide yourfelf  a hufband  elfewhere,  I am  your  humble 
fervant. 
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Maria. 

Not  marry  me,  Mr.  Philpot  ? But  you  muft:  my 
papa  faid  you  muft  5 and  I will  have  you. 

George. 

There’s  another  proof  of  her  nonfenfe.  ( afide ) 
Make  yourfelf  eafy,  for  I fhall  have  nothing  to  do 
with  you. 


Maria. 

Not  marry  me,  Mr.  Philpot  ? ( burfts  out  in  tears) 
but  I fay  you  fhall,  and  I will  have  a hufband,  or  IT1 
know  the  realon  why.  You  fhall,  you  fhall — 

George. 

A pretty  fort  of  wife  they  intend  for  me  here ! 

Maria. 

I wonder  you  an’t  afhamed  of  yourfelf  to  affront  a 
young  girl  in  this  manner.  I’ll  go  and  tell  my  papa 
—I  will — I will— I will.  ( crying  bitterly ) 

George. 

And  fo  you  may.  I have  no  more  to  fay  to  you ; 
and  fo  your  fervant,  Mifs  \ your  fervant. 

Maria. 

A vile  barbarous  man  ! ( cries  very  bitterly)  Ay  1 

and,  by  goles ! my  brother  Bob  fhall  fight  you. 

George. 

What  care  I for  your  brother  Bob  r {going) 


Ma- 
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Maria. 

How  can  you  be  fo  cruel,  Mr.  Philpot  ? How  can 
you— -Oh— -{cries  and Jlruggles  with  him . Exit  George) 
( burfts  into  a laugh)  I have  carried  my  brother’s  fcheme 
into  execution  charmingly.  Ho  ! ho  ! he  will  break 
off  the  match  now  of  his  own  accotd — Ha ! ha ! 
this  is  charming;  this  is  fine;  this  is  like  a girl  of 
fpirit. 


End  cf  the  FIRST  ACT. 
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ACT  the  SECOND. 


Enter  Corinna,  Tom  following  her . 
CORINNA. 

j/\.N  elderly  gentleman  did  you  fay? 

Tom. 

Yes;  that  fays  he  has  got  a letter  for  you. 
Ma’am. 

Corinna. 

Defire  the  gentleman  to  walk  up  flairs.  \Exit 
Tom.]  Thefe  old  fellows  will  be  coming  after  a 
body.  But  they  pay  well,  and  fo— Servant,  Sir. 

Enter  Old  Phil  pot. 

Old  Philpot. 

Fair  lady,  your  very  humble  fervant.  Truly  a 
blooming  young  girl  ! Madam,  I have  a letter  here 
for  you  from  Bob  Poacher,  whom,  I prefume,  you 
know. 


Corinna. 

Yes,  Sir,  I know  Bob  Poacher.  He  is  a very  good 
fi  lend  of  mine ; {reads  to  herf elf)  he  fpeaks  fo  hand- 
fomely  of  you.  Sir,  and  fays  you  a:e  fomuch  of  the 
gentleman,  that,  to  be  fure,  Sir,  I lhall  endeavour  to 
be  agreeable. 
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Old  Philpot. 

Really  you  are  very  agreeable.  You  fee  1 am 
punctual  to  my  hour.  ( looks  at  his  watch) 

CoRINNA. 

That  is  a mighty  pretty  watch,  Sir. 

Old  Philpot. 

Yes,  Madam,  it  is  a repeater ; it  has  been  in  our 
family  for  a long  time.  This  is  a mighty  pretty 
lodging.  I have  twenty  guineas  here  in  a purfe,  here 
they  are ; (turns  them  out  upon  the  table)  as  pretty 
golden  rogues  as  ever  fair  fingers  played  with. 

CoRINNA. 

I am  always  agreeable  to  any  thing  from  a gentle- 
man. 

Old  Philpot. 

There  are  ( afide ) fome  light  guineas  among  them. 
I always  put  off  my  light  guineas  in  this  way.  You 
are  exceedingly  welcome,  Madam.  Your  fair  hand 
looks  fo  tempting,  I muff  kifs  it.  Oh  ! I could  eat 
it  up.  Fair  lady,  your  lips  look  fo  cherry,  they  ac- 
tually invite  the  touch ; ( kijfes ) really  it  makes  the 
difference  of  cent,  per  cent,  in  one’s  conftitution. 
You  have  really  a mighty  pretty  foot.  Oh,  you  little 
rogue  ! I could  fmother  you  with  kiffes.  You  little 
delicate,  charming— (kijjes  her) 

George  within. 

George. 

Gee-houp  ! — Awhi ! — Awhi ! Gallows ! Awhi ! 
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Old  Philpot. 

Hey— what  is  all  that?  Somebody  coming! 
Corinna. 

Some  young  rake,  I fancy,  coming  in  whether  my 
fervants  will  or  no. 


Old  Philpot. 

Whatlhalll  do?  I would  not  be  feen  for  the 
world.  Can’t  you  hide  me  in  that  room  ? 

Corinna. 

Dear  heart ! no,  Sir  : thefe  wild  young  fellows 

take  fuch  liberties.  He  may  take  it  into  his  head  to 
go  in  there,  and  then  you  will  be  detedled.  Get 
under  the  table  : he  fhan’t  remain  long,  whoever  he 
is.  Here,  here,  Sir,  get  under  here. 

Old  Philpot. 

Ay,  ay;  that  will  do.  Don’t  let  him  flay  long* 
Give  me  another  bufs.  Wounds ! I could— 

Corinna. 

Hufh ! Make  hade. 

Old  Philpot. 

Ay,  ay  ; I will,  fair  lady.  ( creeps  under  the  table 
and  peeps  out ) Don’t  let  him  flay  long. 

Corinna. 

Hufh  ! fijence ! you  will  ruin  all  elfe. 


George. 
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Enter  George,  drejfed  out . 

George. 

Sharper  do  your  work-— Awhi ! Awhi ! So  my 
girl  j how  doft  do  ? 


Corinna. 

I did  not  expert  to  fee  you  fo  Toon.  I thought 
you  was  to  be  at  the  club.  The  fervants  told  me 
you  came  back  from  the  city  at  two  o’clock  to  drefs, 
and  fo  I concluded  you  would  have  fbaid  all  night 
as  ufual. 


George. 

No ; the  run  was  againft  me  again,  and  I did  not 
care  to  purfue  ill-fortune.  But  I am  ftrong  in  cafh, 
my  girl. 


Are  you  ? 


Corinna. 


George. 

Yes,  yes  j cafh  in  plenty. 

Old  Phil  pot.  (peeping) 

Ah  the  ungracious  ! Thefe  are  your  haunts,  are 
they  ? 


George. 

Yes,  yes  ; I am  ftrong  in  cafh. 
old  curmudgeon  fince  I law  you. 

Corinna. 

As  how,  pray  ? 


Vol.  II. 


I have  taken  in 
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Old  PhiXpot.  ( peeping  out) 
Ay,  as  how ; let  us  hear,  pray. 

George. 

Why,  I’ll  tell  you. 

Old  Philpot.  ( peeping ) 
Ay  ! let  us  hear. 

George. 

I talked  a world  of  wifdom  to  him. 


Old  Philpot. 


Ay! 


George. 

Tipt  him  a few  rafcally  fentiments  of 
drelly  kind  of  prudence. 


Old  Philpot. 


T f 


George. 

The  old  curmudgeon  chuckled  at  it. 


Old  Philpot. 

Ay,  ay ; the  old  curmudgeon  ! ay,  ay. 
George. 

He  is  a fad  old  fellow ! 

Old  Philpot. 

Ay ! go  on. 


a fcoun- 
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George. 

And  fo  I appeared  to  him  as  deferring  of  the  gal- 
lows as  he  is  himfelf. 

Old  Philpot. 

Well  faid  boy,  well  faid ; go  on. 

George, 

And  then  he  took  a liking  to  me.  Ay,  ay,  fays 
he,  ay,  friendfhip  has  nothing  to  do  with  trade. 
George,  thou  art  a fon  after  my  own  heart;  and  then 
as  1 dealt  out  little  maxims  of  penury,  he  grinn’d 
like  a Jew  broker,  when  he  has  cheated  his  principal 
of  an  eighth  per  cent.  Ay,  ay,  that  is  the  very  fpi- 
rit  of  trade.  A fool  and  his  money  are  foon  parted. 
(mimicking  him)  And  fo,  on  he  went,  like  Harlequin 
in  a French  comedy,  tickling  himfelf  into  a good 
humour,  till,  at  laid,  I tickled  him  out  of  fifteen 
hundred  and  odd  pounds. 

Old  Philpot. 

I have  a mind  to  rife  and  break  his  bones.  But 
then  I difcover  myfelf.  Lie  ftiil,  Ifaac,  lie  ftill. 

George. 

I underfiiand  trap.  I talked  of  a great  houfe  Hop- 
ping payment.  The  thing  was  true  enough,  but  I 
had  no  dealing  with  them. 

Old  Philpot. 

Ay,  ay. 

George. 

And  fo,  for  fear  of  breaking  off  a match  with  an 
M m 2 ideot 
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ideot  he  wants  me  to  marry,  he  lent  me  the  money, 
and  cheated  me  into  the  bargain. 

Old  Philpot. 

Ay,  you  have  found  it  out  $ have  ye  ? 

George. 

No  old  ufurer  in  England,  grown  hard-hearted  in 
his  trade,  could  have  dealt  worfe  with  me.  I muft 
have  commiflion  upon  thefe  bills  for  taking  them  up 
for  honour  of  the  drawer  ; your  bond  ; lawful  inte- 
reft,  while  I am  out  of  my  money ; - and  the  difference 
for  felling  out  of  the  flocks.  An  old  miferly  good 
for  nothing  fkin-flint. 

Old  Philpot, 

My  blood  boils  to  be  at  him.  Go  on,  can  you 
tell  us  a little  more  ? 


George. 

Po  ! he  is  an  old  worthlefs  mifer,  and  fo  I will 
talk  no  more  about  him.  Come  give  me  a kifs. 

, {they  kifs') 


Old  Philpot. 

The  young  dog,  how  he  faftens  his  lips  to  her ! 


George. 

You  fhall  go  with  me  to  Epfom  next  Sunday, 


CoRINNA. 

Shall  I ? That’s  charming. 

George. 

You  fhall : in  my  chariot  5 I drive. 


Co- 
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CORINNA. 

But  I don’t  like  to  fee  you  drive. 

George. 

But  I like  it.  I am  as  good  a coachman  as  any 
in  England.  There  was  my  lord— What  d'ye  call 
him— He  kept  a ftage-coach  for  his  own  driving, 
but.  Lord  ! he  was  nothing  to  me. 

Corinna. 

No! 

George. 

Oh  ! no  ; I know  my  road-work,  my  girl,  when 
I have  my  coachman's  hat  on— Is  my  hat  come 
home  ? 

Corinna. 

It  hangs  up  yonder ! but  I don’t  like  it. 

George. 

Let  me  fee  it.  Ay  ! the  very  thing.  Mind  me 
when  I go  to  work  : throw  my  eyes  about  a few  ; 
handle  the  braces  ; take  the  off-leader  by  the  jaw; 
here  you,  how  have  you  curbed  this  horfe  up  ? Let 
him  out  a link,  do  you  blood  of  a— whoo  chi— 
Jewel— Button  ! — whoo  eh  ! Come  here,  you  Sir, 
how  have  you  coupled  Gallows  ? You  know  he’ll 
take  the  bar  of  Sharper.  Take  him  in  two  holes, 
do.  There’s  four  pretty  little  knots  as  any  in  Eng- 
land— -Whoo  eh ! 


Corinna. 

But  can’t  you  let  your  coachman  drive  ? 


George. 
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George. 

No,  no  ; fee  me  mount  the  box,  handle  the  reins, 
my  wrift  turned  down,  fquare  my  elbows,  (lamp 
with  my  foot — Gee  up  ! off  we  go.  Button,  do 
you  want  to  have  us  over ! Do  your  work  do — 
Awhi  ! awhi !— There  we  bowl  away ; fee  how 
fharp  they  are — Gallows  ! — fofty  up  hill ! ( whijiles ) 
there's  a public-houfe.  Give  'em  a mouthful  of 
water,  do ; and  fetch  me  a dram— drink  it  off— Gee 
up  ! awhi  ! awhi  !— There  we  go  fcrambling  alto- 
gether : reach  Epfom  in  an  hour  and  forty-three  mi- 
nutes, all  Lombard -ftreet  to  an  egg-fhell,  we  do. 
There's  your  work  my  girl !— Eh!  damn  me. 

Old  Philpot. 

Mercy  on  me  ! What  a profligate  debauched 
young  dog  it  is. 

Ehter  Young  Wilding. 

Wilding. 

Ha ! my  little  Corinna— Sir,  your  fervant. 

George. 

Your  fervant.  Sir. 


Wilding. 

Sir,  your  fervant. 

George. 

Any  commands  for  me.  Sir  ? 

Wilding. 


For  you.  Sir  ? 


George. 
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George. 

Yes,  for  me.  Sir  ? 

Wilding. 

No,  Sir,  I have  no  commands  for  you, 
George. 

What's  your  bufinefs  ? 


Bufinefs ! 


Wilding. 


Ay,  bufinefs. 


George. 


Wilding. 

Why,  very  good  bufinefs  I think— -My  little  Co- 
rinna — My  life — My  angel ! 


George. 

Is  that  your  bufinefs  ? --Pray,  Sir,  not  fo  free,  if 
you  pleafe. 


Wilding. 

Not  fo  free ! 

George. 

No,  Sir  ! that  lady  belongs  to  me. 

Wilding. 

To  you  ? 

George. 


Yes,  to  me. 


Wild- 
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Wilding, 

Who  are  you  ? 


George. 

As  good  a man  as  you. 

Wilding. 

Upon  my  word ! Who  is  this  fellow,  Corinna  ? 
Some  journeyman -taylor,  I fuppofe,  who  chufes  to 
try  on  the  gentleman’s  cloaths  before  he  carries  them 
home. 


George. 

Taylor! — What  do  you  mean  by  that?  You 
lie  ! I am  no  taylor. 


Wilding. 

You  fhall  give  me  fatisfa&ion  for  that ! 
George. 

For  what  ? 


Wilding. 

For  giving  me  the  lie. 


George. 

I did  not. 

Wilding. 

You  did,  Sir. 

George. 

You  lie  $ I’ll  bet  you  five  pounds  I did  not. 
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if  you  have  a mind  for  a frolick,  let  me  put  by  my 
fword:  now,  Sir,  come  on.  (in  a boxing  attitude) 

Wilding. 

Why,  you  fcoundrel,  do  you  think  I want  to  box? 
Draw,  Sir,  this  moment. 


George. 


Not  I-— come  on, 


Wilding. 

Draw,  or  I’ll  cut  you  to  pieces. 

George. 

I’ll  giv£  you  fatisfaftion  this  way. 

( clenches  his  fifi) 

Wilding. 

Draw,  Sir,  draw ; you  won’t  draw  ! There,  take 
that,  Sirrah,  and  that,  and  that,  you  fcoundrel. 

Old  Philpot. 

Ay,  ay  $ well  done  lay  it  on— (peeps  out ) 
Wilding. 

And  there,  you  rafcal  and  there. 

Old  Philpot. 

Thank  you  ; thank  you.  Could  not  he  find  in 
his  heart  to  lay  him  on  another  for  me  ? 


Corinna. 

Pray,  don’t  be  in  fuch  a pafilon, 
N n 


Vol.  II. 


Wild- 
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Wilding. 

My  dear  Corinna,  don’t  be  frighten’d  ; I fhall  not 
murder  him. 


Old  Philpot. 

I am  fafe  here™ lie  ftill  Ifaac,  lie  ftill : I am  fafe. 

Wilding. 

The  fellow  has  put  me  out  of  breath,  (fits  down ) 
(Old  Philpot’s  watch  ftrikes  under  the  table)  Whofe 
watch  is  that  ? ( looks  round)  Hey ! what  is  all 

this  ? ( looks  under  the  table)  Your  humble  fervant. 

Sir  ! Turn  out,  pray,  turn  out.  You  won’t  ? then 
I’ll  unfhell  you.  (takes  away  the  table ) Your  very 
humble  fervant,  Sir. 

George. 

Confufion  ! my  father  there  all  this  time  ! (afide) 

Wilding. 

I fuppofe  you  will  give  me  the  lie  too  ? 

Old  Philpot.  (fill  on  the  ground) 

No,  Sir ; not  I truly.  But  the  gentleman  there 
may  divert  himfelf  again,  if  he  has  a mind. 

George. 

No,  Sir,  not  I ; I pafs. 

Old  Philpot. 

George,  you  are  there  I fee. 

George. 

Yes,  Sir,  and  you  are  there  I fee. 


Wild- 
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Wilding. 

Come  rife— -Who  is  this  old  fellow  ? 

Corinna. 

Upon  my  word  I don't  know.  As  I live  and 
breathe  I don’t : he  came  after  my  maid,  I fuppofe ; 
I’ll  go  and  afk  her— let  me  run  out  of  the  way,  and 
hide  myfelf  from  this  fcene  of  confufion. 

[Exit  Corinna. 

George. 

What  an  imp  of  hell  lhe  is  ! ( afide ) 

Wilding. 

Come,  get  up,  Sir ; you  are  too  old  to  be  beat. 

Old  Philpot.  (rifing) 

In  troth,  fo  I am.  But  there  you  may  exercife 
yourfelf  again,  if  you  pleafe. 

George. 

No  more  for  me.  Sir,  I thank  you. 

Old  Philpot. 

I have  made  but  a bad  voyage  of  it.  The  fhip  is 
funk,  and  ftock  and  block  loft.  ( afide ) 

Wilding. 

Ha,  ha ! upon  my  foul,  I can’t  help  laughing. 
As  for  you,  Sir,  you  have  had  what  you  deferv’d — 
And  you,  reverend  dad,  muft  come  here,  tottering 
after  a punk,  ha,  ha ! 


N n 2 
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Old  Philpot. 

Oh  ! George  ! George  ! 

George. 

Oh  ! father  ! father ! 

Wilding. 

Ha,  ha!  what  father  and  fon  : And  fo  you  have 

found  one  another  out,  have  you  ?— Well,  you  may 
have  bufinefs,  and  fo,  gentlemen,  I’ll  leave  you  to 
yourfelves.  [Exit, 

George. 

This  is  too  much  to  bear.  What  an  infamous 
jade  fhe  is  ! All  her  contrivance  ! Don’t  be  angry 
with  me,  Sir.  I’ll  go  my  ways  this  moment,  tie 
myfelf  up  in  the  matrimonial  noofe,  and  never  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  thefe  courfes  again,  (going) 

Old  Philpot. 

And  hark  you,  George  ; tie  me  up  in  a real  noofe, 
and  turn  me  off  as  foon  as  you  will.  [ Exeunt . 

Enter  Beaufort,  drejjed  as  a lawyer , and  Sir  Jasper 

Wilding,  with  a bottle  and glajs  in  his  hand \ 

Beaufort. 

No  more,  Sir  Jafper,  I can’t  drink  any  more. 

Sir  Jasper. 

Why  you  be  but  a weezen-fac’d  drinker.  Mailer 
Quagmire  : come,  man,  finifli  this  bottle. 


Beau- 
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Beaufort. 

I beg  to  be  excufed  : you  had  better  let  me  read 
over  the  deeds  to  you. 

Sir  Jasper. 

Wounds  ! it’s  all  about  out-houfes,  and  mefTuages, 
and  barns,  and  {tables,  and  orchards,  and  meadows, 
and  lands  and  tenements,  and  woods  and  underwoods, 
and  commons,  and  backfides.  I am  o’the  commif- 
fion  for  Wilts,  and  I know  the  ley,  and  fo  truce  with 
your  jargon,  Matter  Quagmire. 

Beaufort. 

But,  Sir,  you  don’t  confider,  marriage  is  an  af- 
fair of  importance  : it  is  contracted  between  perfons, 
firft  confenting  ; fecondly,  free  from  canonical  im- 
pediments ; thirdly,  free  from  civil  impediments, 
and  can  only  be  diffolved  for  canonical  caules  or 
levitical  caufes.  See  Leviticus  xviii.  and  xxviii 
and  9th  Harry  VIII.  chapter  vii. 

Sir  Jasper. 

You  {hall  drink  t’other  bumper,  an  you  talk  of 
ley. 

Enter  a Servant. 

Servant. 

Mr.  Philpot,  Sir,  and  his  fon. 

Sir  Jasper. 

I am  glad  of  it : they  will  take  me  out  of  the 
hand  of  this  lawyer  here.  [Exit. 


Beau- 
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Beaufort,  Joins. 

Beaufort. 

Well  done,  Beaufort ! thus  far  you  have  play’d 
your  part,  as  if  you  had  been  of  the  pumple-hofe  fa- 
mily of  Furniv%I’s-Inn. 

Sir  Jasper.  ( entering ) 

Matter  Philpot,  I be  glad  you  are  come ; this 
man  here  has  fo  plagued  me  with  his  ley,  but  now 
we’ll  have  no  more  about  it,  but  fign  the  papers  at 
once. 

Enter  Old  Philpot  and  George. 

Old  Philpot. 

Sir  Jafper,  twenty  thoufand  pounds  you  know  is 
a great  deal  of  money ; a large  fortune  to  give  to 
your  fon  with  my  daughter:  but  as  George  likes 

Maria,  to  forward  the  bufinefs,  I’ll  advance  the  cafh, 
provided  you  allow  me  difcount  for  prompt  pay- 
ment, and  fo  then  we  conclude  a double  match. 

George. 

Sir,  I mu  ft  beg  to  fee  the  young  lady  once  more 
before  I embark  j for  to  be  plain,  fhe  appears  to  me 
a mere  natural. 


Sir  Jasper. 

I tell  you  what,  youngfter,  I find  my  girl  a not- 
able wench : and  here,  here’s  zon  Bob. 

Enter  Young  Wilding. 

Sir  Jasper. 

Bob,  gee  us  vour  hand.  I ha’  finifhed  the  bufi- 
nefs 
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nefs ; and  zo  now,  here,  here,  here's  your  vather-in- 

law. 


Old  Philpot. 

Of  all  the  birds  in  the  air,  is  that  he  l (afide) 

Sir  Jasper.  f 
Go  to  un  man  : that’s  your  vather : 


Wilding. 

This  is  the  ftrangeft  accident— Sir—  -Sir — (Jlifling 
a laugh) — I — I— Sir — upon  my  foul,  I can’t  Hand 
this.  ( hurfts  out  a laughing) 

Old  Philpot. 

I deferve  it : I defer  ve  to  be  laughed  at.  ( cjide ) 


George. 

He  has  behaved  like  a relation  to  me  already. 


Sir  Jasper. 

What’s  the  matter,  Bob  ? I tell  you  this  is  your 
vather-in-law.  (pulls  Old  Philpot  to  him)  Mailer 
Philpot,  that’s  Bob— fpeak  to  un  Bob  ; fpeak  to  un. 


Wilding. 

Sir— -I— I am  (jiifles  a laugh)  I fay.  Sir — I am. 
Sir— -extremely  proud— of— 

George. 

Of  having  beat  me,  I fuppofe.  (ajide) 


Wilding. 

Of  the  honour,  Sir— of— of-  -(laughs) 


George. 
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George. 

Ay  ! that’s  what  he  means,  (ajide) 

Wilding. 

And,  Sir — I — I this  opportunity 1 cannot 

look  him  in  the  face — ( burfts  out  into  a laugh)  Ha, 
ha!  I cannot  flay  in  the  room — (going) 

Sir  Jasper. 

Why  the  volks  are  all  mad,  I believe.  You  fliall 
flay.  Bob ; you  fhall  flay,  (holds  him ) 

Wilding. 

Sir  I— I cannot  poffibly— -(whifpers  his  father) 
Old  Philpot. 

George,  George ! what  a woeful  figure  do  we 
make ! 


George. 

Bad  enough  of  all  confcience.  Sir. 


Sir  Jasper. 

An  odd  adventure.  Bob.  (laughs  heartily) 


Old  Philpot. 

Ay  ! there  now  he’s  hearing  the  whole  affair,  and 
they  are  laughing  at  me. 


Sir  Jasper,  (to  Old  Philpot J 
Ha,  ha  ! Po,  never  mind  it : a did  not  hurt  un. 


Old  Philpot. 
It’s  all  difcovered. 


Sir 
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Sir  Jasper. 

Ha,  ha  ! — I told  ye  zon  Bob  could  find  a hare 
fquat  upon  her  form  with  any  he  in  Chriftendom. 
Ha,  ha  ! never  mind  it  man.  Bob  meant  no  harm. 
Here,  here.  Bob,  here’s  your  vather,  and  there’s  your 
brother.  I fhould  like  to  ha’zeen  un  under  the 
table. 

Wilding. 

Gentlemen,  your  moft  obedient. 

( JHJling  a laugh  ) 

Old  Philpot. 

Sir,  your  fervant.  He  has  lick’d  George  well, 
and  I forgive  him. 

Sir  Jasper. 

Well,  young  gentleman,  which  way,  is  your  mind 
now  ? 


George. 

Why,  Sir,  to  be  plain,  I find  your  daughter  an 
ideot. 

Sir  Jasper. 

Zee  her  again  then  : zee  her  again,  Plere,  you, 
firrah,  fend  our  Moll  hither. 

Servant. 

Yes,  Sir. 

Sir  Jasper. 

And  then  we’ll  go  into  t’other  room,  crack  a 
bottle,  and  fettle  matters  there.  Hoic  ! hoic— Our 
Moll— -Tally  over. 

Yol.  II.  O o 
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Enter  Maria. 

Maria. 

Did  you  call  me,  papa  ? 

Sir  Jasper. 

There,  the  gentleman  wants  to  fpeak  with  you. 
Behave  like  a clever  wench  as  you  are.  Come 
along  good  folks  : Mailer  Quagmire,  come  and 
finiih  the  bufinefs. 

[ Exit  Jinging , with  Old  Philpot  and  Beaufort, 
manent  George  and  Maria.] 

George. 

I know  ihe  is  a fool,  and  fo  I will  fpeak  to  her 
without  ceremony.  Well,  Mifs,  you  told  me  you 
could  read  and  write. 


Maria. 

Read,  Sir,  Heavens  ! — ( looking  at  him ) Ha> 

ha,  ha ! 


George. 

What  does  fhe  laugh  at? 

Maria. 

Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

George. 

What  diverts  you  fo,  pray  ? 

Maria. 

Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  What  a fine  tawdry  figure  you 
have  made  of  yourfelf  ? 


George.1, 
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George, 

Figure,  Madam ! 

Maria. 

I fliall  die,  I fhall  die  ! Ho  ! ho  ! ho  ! 

George. 

Do  you  make  a laughing-ftock  of  me  ? 

Maria. 

No,  Sir,  by  no  means— -{laughs) 

George. 

Let  me  tell  you,  Mifs,  I don't  underftand  being 
treated  thus. 

Maria. 

Sir,  I can’t  poffibly  help  it — I — I — ha,  ha  ! 
George. 

I fhall  quit  the  room,  and  tell  your  papa  if  you  go 
on  thus. 


Maria. 

Sir,  I beg  your  pardon  a thoufand  times.  I am 
but  a giddy  girl.  I cannot  help  it— I— I— ha,  ha  1 

George. 

Ma’am,  this  is  downright  infult. 

Maria. 

Sir,  you  look  fomehow  or  other— -I  don’t  know 
how,  fo— ha,  ha,  ha  ! 


O o 2 
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George. 

Did  you  never  fee  a gentleman  drefs’d  before  ? 


Maria. 

Never  like  you-— I beg  your  pardon.  Sir— ha, 
ha,  ha ! 


George. 

Now  here  is  an  ideot  in  fpirits.  I tell  you  this  is 
your  ignorance  : I am  drefs’d  in  high  tafle. 

Maria. 

Yes,  fo  you  are— ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

George. 

Will  you  have  done  laughing  ? 

Maria. 

Yes,  Sir,  I will— I will— there— there— there 
— I have  done. 


George. 

Do  fo  then,  and  behave  as  you  ought  to  do. 


Maria. 

I will,  Sir , — I won’t  look  at  him,  and  then  I 
{han’t  laugh. 


George. 

Let  me  tell  you,  Mifs,  that  nobody  undenlands 
drefs  better  than  I do. 


Maria. 


Ho  ! ho  ! ho  ! 


George. 
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She’s  mad. 


George. 


Maria. 

No,  Sir,  I am  not  mad-— I have  done.  Sir — I 
I have  done— I affure  you.  Sir,  that  nobody  is  more 
averfe  from  ill  manners.  I fhould  be  very  forry  to 
affront  a gentleman—  -Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 


George. 

Again  ! What  do  you  mean  ? You’ll  put  me  in 
a paffion,  I can  tell  you,  prefently. 

Maria. 

I can’t  help  it— -indeed  I can’t— Beat  me  if  you 
will,  but  let  me  laugh— I can’t  help  it— ha,  ha,  ha! 

George. 

I am  not  ufed  to  fuch  ufage,  Mifs'. 

Maria. 

I fhall  die— Do,  Sir,  let  me  laugh— it  will  do  me 
good— Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

(Jits  down  in  a fit  cfi  laughing) 

George. 

If  this  is  your  way,  I won’t  ftay  a moment  longer 
in  the  room.  I’ll  go  this  moment  and  tell  your  fa- 
ther. 

Maria. 

Sir,  Sir,  Mr.  Philpot,  don’t  be  fo  hafty.  Sir.  I 
have  done.  Sir ; it’s  over  now.  I have  had  my 
laugh  out.  I am  a giddy  girl,  but  I’ll  be  grave.  I’ll 
compofe  myfelf  and  ad  a different  fcene  with  him 

from 
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from  what  I did  in  the  morning.  I have  all  the  ma- 
terials of  an  impertinent  wit,  and  I will  now  twirl 
him  about  the  room,  like  a boy  fetting  up  .his  top 
with  his  finger  and  thumb.  ( afide ) 

George. 

Mifs,  I think  you  told  me  you  can  read  and  write. 


Maria. 

Read,  Sir  ! Reading  is  the  delight  of  my  life. 
Do  you  love  reading.  Sir  ? 

George. 

Prodigioufly.  How  pert  lhe  is  grown  ? I have 
read  very  .little,  and  I’m  refolved  for  the  future  to 
read  lefs.  (afide)  What  have  you  read,  Mifs  ? 

Maria. 

Every  thing. 

George. 

You  have  ? 

Maria. 

Yes,  Sir,  I have. 

George. 

Oh  ! brave — and  do  you  remember  what  you 
read,  Mifs  ? 


Maria. 

Not  fo  well  as  I could  wifh.  Wits  have  fhort 
m emories. 


George, 
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George. 

Oh  ! you  are  a wit  too  ? 

Maria. 

I am : and  do  you  know  that  I feel  myfelf  pro- 
voked to  a fimile  now  ? 

George. 

A fimile ! Let  us  hear  it. 

Maria. 

What  do  you  think  we  are  both  like  ? 

George. 

Like  ! I played  onee  at  what’s  my  thought  like, 
and  1 could  not  make  any  thing  of  it. 


We  are  like  Cymon 
fable. 


Maria. 

and  Iphigenia  in  Dryden*s 


George. 

Jenny  in  Dryden’s  fable  ! 

Maria. 

The  fanning  breeze  upon  her  bofom  blows ; 

To  meet  the  fanning  breeze  her  bofom  roj'e. 

That’s  me now  you. 

He  trudg'd  along , unknowing  what  he  fought, 

And  whiftled  as  he  went  [mimicks]  fur  want  of  thought . 

George. 

This  is  not  the  fame  girl.  ( dif concerted} 

Ma- 
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Maria. 

Mark  again,  mark  again  : 

‘The  foci  of  nature  food  with  ftupid  eyes , 

And  gaping  mouthy  that  teftified  furprize. 

( He  looks  foolifhy  fhe  laughs  at  him) 

George. 

I mult  take  care  how  I fpeak  to  her ; fhe  is  not 
the  fool  I took  her  for.  ( afide ) 

Maria. 

You  feem  furprized,  Sir  : but  this  is  my  way.  I 
I read.  Sir,  and  then  I apply.  I have  read  every 
thing;  Suckling,  Waller,  Milton,  Dryden,  Llandf- 
down.  Gay,  Prior,  Swift,  Addifon,  Pope,  Young, 
Thompfon. 

George. 

Hey  ! the  devil— what  a clack  is  here  ! 

[He  walks  away . 

Maria.  ( following  him  eagerly ) 

Shakefpear,  Fletcher,  Otway,  Southern,  Rowe, 
Congreve,  Wicherly,  Farquhar,  Cibber,  Vanbrugh, 
Steel,  in  fhort  every  body  ; and  I find  them  all  wit, 
fire,  vivacity,  fpirit,  genius,  tafle,  imagina- 
tion, raillery,  humour,  character,  and  fentiment. — 
Well  done,  Mils  Notable!  you  have  played  your 
part  like  a young  adlrefs  in  high  favour  with  the 
town,  {afide) 


George. 

Her  tongue  goes  like  a water-mill. 


Ma- 
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Maria. 

What  do  you  fay  to  me  now,  Sir  ? 

George. 

Say ! — I don’t  know  what  the  devil  to  fay. 

{Afide } 

Maria. 

What’s  the  matter.  Sir  ? Why  you  look  as  if  the 
flocks  were  fallen  ; or  like  London-bridge  at  low 
water ; or  like  a waterman  when  the  Thames  is  fro- 
zen ; or  like  a politician  without  news ; or  like  a 
prude  without  fcandal ; or  like  a great  lawyer  with- 
out a brief 3 or  like  fome  lawyers  with  one— or— 

George. 

Or  like  a poor  devil  of  a hufband  hen-peck’d  by 
a wit,  and  fo  fay  no  more  about  it.  What  a capri- 
cious piece  here  is  ! ( afide ) 

Maria. 

Oh,  fy  ! you  have  fpoil’d  all.  I had  not  half 
done. 


George. 

There  is  enough  of  all  confcience.  You  may 
content  yourfelf. 

Maria. 

But  I am  not  fo  eafily  contented.  I like  a fimile 
half  a mile  long. 

George. 

I fee  you  do. 

Vol.  II.  P p Ma- 
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Maria. 

And  I make  verfes  too ; verfes  like  an  angel ; off 
hand,  extempore.  Can  you  give  me  an  extempore  ? 

George. 

What  does  Ihe  mean  !— No,  Mifs,  I have  never 
a one  about  me. 


Maria. 

You  can’t  give  an  extempore  ? Oh  ! for  fhame, 
Mr.  Philpot.  I love  an  extempore  of  all  things ; 
and  I love  the  poets  dearly,  their  fenle  fo  fine, 
their  invention  rich  as  Pa&olus. 

George. 

A poet  rich  as  Paftolus  ! I have  heard  of  Pac- 
tolus  in  the  city; 

Maria. 

Very  like. 

George. 

But  you  never  heard  of  a poet  as  rich  as  he. 

Maria. 

As  who  ? 


George. 

Paftolus—  -he  was  a great  Jew  merchant  lived 
in  the  ward  of  Farringdon  without. 

Maria. 

Pa&olus,  a Jew  merchant ! Pa&olus  is  a river. 


George. 
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A river ! 

Mar  ia. 

Yes — don’t  you  underftand  geography  ? 

George. 

The  girl’s  crazy ! 

Maria. 

Oh  ! Sir — if  you  don’t  underftand  geography, 
you  are  nobody.  I underftand  geography,  and  or- 
thography ; you  know  I told  you  I can  write  : and  I 
can  dance  too— Will  you  dance  a minuet  ? 

(Jings  and  dances ) 

George. 

You  flian’t  lead  me  a dance,  1 promife  you. 

Maria. 

Oh  ! very  well,  Sir : you  refufe  me  ? Remem- 
ber you’ll  hear  immediately  of  my  being  married  to 
another,  and  then  you’ll  be  ready  to  hang  yourfelf. 

George. 

Not  I,  I promife  you. 


Maria. 

Oh!  mighty  well : remember  my  words —I’ll  do 
it — you  fhall  fee— ha,  ha  ! 

{Runs  cff  in  a fit  of  laughing') 


George. 

Marry  you  ! I would  as  foon  carry  my  wife  to 
live  in  Bow-ftreet,  and  write  over  the  door  cc  Phil  - 
“ pot’s  punch -houfe.” 


P p 2 
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Enter  Old  Philpot  and  Sir  Jasper. 

Sir  Jasper.  ( finging ) 

cc  So  rarely  Jo  bravely  we'll  hunt  him  over  the  downs* 
“ and  we'll  hoop  and  we'll  hollow."  Gee  us  your 
'hand,  young  gentleman  ; well,  what  zay  ye  to  un 
now  ? Ben’t  fhe  a clever  girl  ? 

George. 

A very  extraordinary  girl  indeed. 

Sir  Jasper. 

Did  not  I tell  un  zo  ? Then  you  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  confummate  as  Toon  as  you  will. 

George. 

No,  you  may  keep  her.  Sir : I thank  you  : I’ll 
have  nothing  to  do  with  her. 

Old  Philpot. 

What’s  the  matter  now,  George  ? 

George. 

Po  ! fhe  is  a wit. 


Sir  Jasper. 

Ay  ! I told  un  zo. 


George. 

And  that’s  worfe  than  t’other.  I had  rather  marry 
a fool  by  half. 


Sir  Jasper. 

Odds  heart ! I am  afraid  you  are  no  great  wit. 


Enter 
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Enter  Maria. 

Maria. 

Well,  papa,  the  gentleman  won’t  have  me. 

Old  Philpot. 

The  numfkull  won’t  do  as  his  father  bids  him  ; 
and  fo.  Sir  Jafper,  with  your  confent  I’ll  make  apro- 
pofal  to  the  young  lady  myfelf. 

Maria. 

How  ! what  does  he  fay  ? 

Old  Philpot. 

I am  in  great  vigour,  and  can  be  a brifk  lover  fcill. 
Fair  lady,  a glance  of  your  eye  is  like  the  returning 
fun  in  the  fpring  : it  melts  away  the  froft  of  age,  and 
gives  a new  warmth  and  vigour  to  all  nature. 

(falls  a coughing) 

Maria. 

Delightfull ! I lhould  like  to  have  a fcene  with 
him. 


Sir  Jasper. 

Hey  ! what’s  in  the  wind  now  ? This  won’t  take. 
My  girl  fhall  have  fair  play.  No  old  fellow  fhall 
totter  to  her  bed.  What  fay  you,  my  girl,  will  you 
rock  his  cradle  ? 


Maria. 

Sir,  I have  one  (mail  doubt.  Pray  can  I have  two 
hufbands  at  a time  ? 


George. 
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George. 

There’s  a queftion  now  ! She  is  grown  foolifh 
again. 


Old  Philpot. 

Fair  lady,  the  lav/  of  the  land— 

Sir  Jasper. 

Hold  ye,  hold  ye  ; let  me  talk  of  law  ; I know 
the  law  better  nor  any  on  ye.  Two  hufbands  at 
once  ? No ; no ; men  are  fcarce,  and  that’s  down- 
right poaching. 


Maria. 

I am  forry  for  it,  Sir : for  then  I can’t  marry  him, 
I fee. 


Why  not  ? 


Sir  Jasper. 


Maria, 

I am  contradted  to  another. 

Sir  Jasper. 

Contradted  ! To  whom? 

Maria. 

To  Mr.  Beaufort,  that  gentleman,  Sir. 

Old  Philpot. 

That  gentleman ! 


Beaufort. 

Yes,  Sir,  ( throws  open  bis  gown)  my  name  is 

Beau- 
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Beaufort.  And  I hope,  Sir  Jafper,  when  you  con- 
fider  my  fortune,  and  my  real  affe&ion  for  your 
daughter,  you  will  generoufly  forgive  the  llratagem 
I have  made  ufe  of. 


Sir  Jasper. 

Mailer  Quagmire  ! what  are  you  young  Beaufort 
all  this  time  ? 


Old  Philpot. 

All  a trick  ; this  will  never  do. 

Beaufort. 

But  it  will  do.  Sir.  You  have  figned  the  deeds 
for  your  daughter’s  marriage  to  my  friend  Wilding 
and  Sir  Jafper  by  this  inftrument  has  made  me  his 
nof-in-law. 


Old  Philpot. 

How  is  this  ? How  is  this  ? Then,  Sir  Jafper, 
you  will  agree  to  cancel  the  deeds,  I fuppofe,  for  you 
know — 

Sir  Jasper. 

Catch  me  at  that,  an  ye  can  ! I fulfilled  my  pro- 
mife,  and  your  fon  refufed,  and  fo  the  wench  has 
looked  out  Oily  for  herfelf  elfewhere.  Did  1 not  tell 
you  fhe  was  a clever  girl  ? I ben’t  afham’d  o’  my 
girl.  Our  Moll,  you  have  done  no  harm,  and  Mr. 
Beaufort  is  welcome  to  you  with  all  my  heart.  I’ll 
fland  to  what  I have  figned,  though  you  have  taken 
me  by  furprize. 

Wilding. 

Bravo  ! my  fcheme  has  fucceeJed  rarely. 


Old 
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Old  Philpot. 

And  fo  here  I am  bubbled  and  choufed  out  of  my 
money.  George  ! George  ! what  a day’s  work  have 
we  made  of  it  ? Well,  if  it  muft  be  fo,  be  it  fo.  I 
defire,  young  gentleman,  you’ll  come  and  take  my 
daughter  away  to-morrow  morning.  And,  I’ll  tell 
you  what,  here,  here— Take  my  family  watch  into 
the  bargain  ; and  I wilh  it  may  play  you  juft  fuch 
another  trick  as  it  has  me ; that’s  all.  I’ll  never  go 
intriguing  with  a family  watch  again. 

Maria. 

Well,  Sir ! {to  George)  what  do  you  think  of  me 
now  ? An’t  I a connoiftenr.  Sir  ! and  a virtuofo  ? 
Ha!  ha! 


^ George. 

Yes ; and  much  good  may  it  do  your  hufband.  I 
have  been  connoifteured  among  ye  to  lome  purpofe. 
Bubbled  at  play ; duped  by  my  wench ; cudgeled 
by  a rake ; laughed  at  by  a girl ; dete<fted  by  my  fa- 
ther ; and  there  is  the  fum  total  of  all  I have  got  at 
this  end  of  the  town. 

Old  Philpot. 

This  end  of  the  town ! I defire  never  to  fee  it 
again  while  I live.  I’ll  pop  into  a hackney-coach 
this  moment,  drive  to  Mincing -lane,  and  never  ven- 
ture back  to  this  fide  of  Temple- bar.  ( going) 

George. 

And,  Sir,  Sir ! — fhall  I drive  you  ? I’ll  overturn 
him  at  the  firft  corner,  {going) 


Sir 
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Sir  Jasper. 

No,  no;  you  fhan’t  go  zo,  neither.  You  fliall 
flay  and  crack  a bottle.  [ftops  them  both . 


Old  Philpot  and  George  come  forward  and 
fpeak  the 
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Father. 

H!  George,  George,  George  ! 'tis  fuch  young 
rakes  as  you, 

That  bring  vile  jokes , and  foul  dijhonour  too , 

Upon  our  city  youth, 

George. 

9 Tis  very  true. 


Father. 

St,  James's  end  o'  th'  town — 
George, 

No  place  for  me. 

Father. 

No  truly , no : their  manners  dif agree 
With  ours  intirely : yet  you  there  mttft  run , 
To  ape  their  follies . 


Qji 
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George. 

And  am  Jo  undone . 

Father. 

There  you  all  learn  a vanity  in  vice , 
You  turn  mere  fops you  game . 


Oh  damn  the  dice . 

George. 

Bubbled  at  play— 

Father. 

YeSy  Sir . 

• 

George. 

Father. 

By  cveiy  common  cheat • 

George. 

Ay ! here's  two  witnejjes — (pulls  out  his  pockets) 


Father. 

You  get  well  heat . 


George. 

A witnefs  too  of  thaty  (fhews  his  head)  and  there's 
another . (to  Young  Wilding) 


Father. 

You  dare  to  give  affronts . 

George. 

Wounds  fitch  a pother  !— 

\ 

Father. 

Affronts  to  gentlemen  ! 


George. 
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George. 

*Twas  a rajh  a If  ion. 

Father. 

Damn  me , you  lie  ! I'll  give  you  fatisfafticn. 

(mimicking) 

Drawn  in  by  ftr limpets , and  detefficd  tool 
George. 

That's  a fad  thing , Sir!  I'll  be  judg'd  by  you. 


Father. 

The  dog , he  has  me  there. 

George. 

Think  you  it  right , 

Under  a table 

Father. 

Miferable  plight ! 

George. 

For  grave  threejcore  to  Jculk  with  trembling  knees , 
dud  envy  each  young  lover  that  he  fees  ! 

Think  you  it  fitting  thus  abroad  to  roam  ? 

Father. 

Wou'd  I had  flay'd  to  caft  accounts  at  home . 
George. 

Ay ! there's  another  vice!  With  anxious  care — 
Father. 

Sirrah,  have  done  : thefe  taunts  I cannot  bear. 
George. 

You  brood  for  ever  o'er  your  much-lov  d ft  ore, 

And /craping  cent,  per  cent.  JUll pine  for  more. 

Qjl  2 
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At  Jonathan's,  where  millions  are  undone , 

Now  cheat  a nation,  and  now  cheat  your  Jon . 

Father. 

Rajcal,  enough  ! 

George. 

I could  hut  I am  loth--- 

Father. 

Enough ! This  jury  ( to  the  Audience)  will  convict 
us  both. 

George. 

Then  to  the  court  we'd  better  make  fubmiftion . 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  true  contrition, 

I here  repent  my  faults.  Te  courtly  train , 

Farewel  l—farewel,  ye  giddy  and  ye  vain  ! 

I no  w take  up ; forfake  the  gay  and  witty , 

To  live  henceforth  a credit  to  the  city. 

Father. 

You  fee  me  here  quite  cover'd  o'er  with  fhame, 

1 hate  long  fpeeches,  hut  I'll  do  the  fame. 

Come,  George,  to  mend  is  all  the  beft  can  bo  aft. 

George. 

Then  let  us  in — 

Father. 

And  this  Jhall  be  our  toaft  : 

May  Britain' t thunder  on  her  foes  he  hurl'd, 

George. 

And  London  prove  the  market  of  the  world  ! 


No  One’s  Enemy  but  his  Own. 
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Scire  tuum  nihil  efly  nifi  te  fcire  hoc  fciat  alter. 

Persius. 

Plenus  rimarum  fum  : hac  atque  iliac  perfluo. 

Ter. 
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Spoken  by  Mr.  SMITH. 

J^OLD  was  the  man,  and  fend d in  ev'ry  part 
With  cak,  and  ten-fold  hrafs  about  his  hearty 
To  build  a Play  who  tortur'd  firjl  his  brain , 

And  then  dar'd  launch  it  on  this  ftormy  main . 

What  tho ',  at  fir  ft,  he  fpreads  his  little  fails 
To  Heav'n's  indulgent  and  propitious  gales  ? 

As  the  land  gradual  lejfens  to  his  eye , 

He  finds  a troubled  fea,  and  low' ring  fky  : 

Envy , detraction,  calumny , and  fpite, 

Raife  a worfe  ftorm  than  when  the  winds  unite . 

Around  his  bark,  in  many  a dang' rous  ftooal, 

Thofe  mpnfters  of  the  deep,  the  critics,  prowl . 

<c  She's  a weak  vejfel,  for  thefe  feas  unfit, 
cc  And  has  on  board  her  not  a fpice  of  wit : 

<c  She's  French-built  too ; of  foreign  make,"  they  cry  $ 
Like  geefe,  ftill  cackling  that  the  Gauls  are  nigh . 

If  thrown  on  rocks  by  the  hoarfe  da/hing  wave, 

Th'  unhappy  crew  no  ha?id  is  ftretch'd  to  fave 
But  round  the  wreck,  like  Moors , with  furious  joy. 

The  witlings  crowd,  to  murder  and  deftroy . 

Thefe  are  known  dangers  and,  ftill  full  as  certain. 
The  bard  meets  other  ills  behind  the  curtain . 

Little  you  think , ere  yet  you  fix  his  fate. 

What  previous  mif chiefs  there  in  ambufh  wait ; 

What  plagues  arife  from  all  the  mimic  throng : 

<c  My  part's  too  fnort  — and.  Sir,  my  part's  too  long." 
This  calls  for  incident ; that  repartee . 
cc  Down  the  back  ft  airs  pen  an  efcape  for  me. 

<c  Give  me  a ladder,  Mr.  Bayes,  of  rope  •, 

“ I love  to  wear  the  breeches,  and  elope. 

“ Something  for  me  the  groundlings  ears  to  fplit. 
cc  Write  a dark  clcfet,  or  a fainting  fit. 

“ Fix  Woodward  in  fome  whimfical  dif grace  : 

<c  Or  be  facetious  with  Ned  ShuterV  face." 

This 
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This  is  our  way,  and  yet  our  hard  to-night 
Removes  each  ohftacle,  and fprings  to  light. 

Some  Jcenes , we  hope,  he  brings  to  nature  true , 
Some  gleams  of  humour,  and  a moral  too ; 

No  forms,  grotefque  and  wild,  are  here  at  ftrifs : 
He  boafts  am  etching  from  the  real  life ; 

Exerts  his  efforts  in  a polifh' d age, 

T o drive  the  Smithfield  mufes  from  the  ft  age ; 

By  ecfty  dialogue  would  win  your  praife 
And  on  fair  decency  graft  all  his  bays. 


Dramatis 

Careless, 

Sir  Philip  Figurein, 
Wisely, 

Bellfield, 

Blunt, 


Perfonse. 

Mr.  Woodward. 
Mr.  Shuter. 

Mr.  Ross. 

Mr.  SmIth. 

Mr.  Clarke. 

Mr.  Cushing. 

Mr.  Costollo. 
Mr.  Holtom. 

jyrr  ****' 


Brazen,  fervant  to  Wisely, 
Crib,  a Taylor, 

La  Jeunesse,  a French  barber, 
Tom,  fervant  to  Careless, 


W O M E N. 

Lucinda,  Mifs  Elliot. 

Hortensia,  Mrs.  Ward. 


Scene  WINDSO  R. 


No  One’s  Enemy  but  his  Own. 

ACT  the  FIRST. 


Enter  Careless  and  Blunt. 

Careless. 

OH  ! ho  ! ho  ! — that  laft  ftroke  I fhall  never 
furvive.  My  dear  Blunt,  you  are  no  reader 
of  character  : the  fcience  is  beyond  you  : you  don’t 
know  me. 


Blunt. 

No  man  knows  his  own  houfe  better  than  I do 
you. 


Careless. 

Wrong,  pofitively  wrong. 

Blunt. 

You  may  flatter  yourfelf,  Carelefs,  but  I wifh  you 
had  a little  of  our  friend  Wifely  in  your  compofltion. 

Careless. 

Wrong  again  ! Wifely  indeed  has  the  name  of  a 
good  fort  of  a fenfible  kind  of  man  ; but  the  heart 
is  never  concerned  in  any  one  action  of  his  life. 

Blunt. 

Why,  as  to  his  heart— 

R r 
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Careless. 

He  has  none ; no  heart  at  all : his  affe&ions  are 
all  contra&ed  into  a narrow  regard  for  felf,  and  his 
underftanding  points  for  ever  to  fchemes  of  intereft. 

Blunt. 

And  your  heart  has  made  a window  in  your 
breafi,  where  every  body  may  look  and  fee  what 
pafles  within.  Shakefpeare  has  touched  you  to  the 
life  : fc  Your  heart  upon  your  lleeve,  for  daws  to 
<c  peck  at. 

Careless. 

There  again  ! You  obfervers  of  character  are  the 
ftrangeft  chara&e rs  yourfelves  ! I am  grown  very 
fecret  of  late  : I don’t  believe  there’s  even  a ufurer 
about  town  can  hold  his  tongue  better. 

Blunt. 

S’death,  man  t you  are  the  very  fieve  of  your  own 
intentions ; the  marplot  of  your  own  defigns ; I 
would  as  foon  truft  a fecret  with  the  printer  of  a 
daily  paper.  How  did  you  lofe  your  eledtion  ? 

Careless. 

Po  ! an  old  ftory : but  that  has  taught  me  wi.f- 
dom. 


Blunt. 

And  your  wifdom  confifts  in  repenting  of  one 
folly,  to  commit  a new  one  the  next  moment.  Have 
you  laid  nothing  of  Lucinda  lately. 

Careless. 


Not  a fyllable. 


Blunt. 
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Blunt. 

You  have  not  fhewn  her  letter  ? 

Careless. 

Letter !— I ! 


Blunt. 

You  have  fhewn  it,  and  there  is  Bellfield  in  a rage 
about  a paragraph  relating  to  himfelf. 

Careless. 

Well,  now,  that  is  very  hard.  I never  fhewed 
that  letter  to  any  body  but  Jack  Tattle. 

Blunt. 

It  was  not  he  that  betrayed  you  : when  did  you 
fee  Lady  Betty  Gabble  ? 

Careless. 

My  Lady  Betty  ? I— -I  repeated  a paffage  to  my 
Lady  Betty  Gabble , only  by  way  of  converfation. 

Blunt. 

And  by  way  of  converfation  you  are  ever  work- 
ing your  own  ruin. 


Careless. 

Confufion ! there  Is  no  trulting  any  body.  My 
Lady  Becty  told  me  the  whole  affair  between  her 
and  Sir  George — 

Blunt. 

And  you  told  it  to  Lucinda ; fhe  whifpered  half 
a dozen  intimates,  and  fo  the  flory  has  gone  on  ga- 
thering like  a fnow  ball. 

R r 2 
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Careless. 

’Sdeath  ! the  people  that  liften  to  idle  ftories 
fhould  be  all  hung  up  by  the  ear — 

Blunt. 

So  the  old  poet  has  faid ; but  he  adds,  that  all 
who  fetch  and  carry  ftories  fhould  be  hung  up  by  the 
tongue.  Caution  is  necefiary  : ridicule  is  the  tafte 
of  the  age  : every  man  you  meet  is  a pleafant  fel- 
low : he  has  picked  up  a character,  an  incident,  a 
ftory,  a damned  high  ftory  ; he  goes  to  the  play  with 
it;  tells  it  in  a fide  box;  buzz,  it  goes  round  the 
houfe ; whifks  aw'ay  to  the  card  table,  and  fo  flies  all 
over  the  town. 


Careless. 

All  this  is  true,  but  I am  a new  man — 

Blunt. 

Po  ! — Bellfield  has  outwitted  you  : he  will  marry 
Lucinda. 


Careless. 

Ha  ! ha  ! now  you  fee  I can  keep  a fecret.  I have 
been  engaged  upon  a better  profpect  this  week  paft ; 
you  have  been  here  at  Windfor  in  the  fame  houfe 
with  me  for  three  days,  and  yet  not  the  wifer. 

Blunt. 

Three  entire  days ! 

Careless. 

Yes;  three  entire  days;  and  I have  been  clofe  as 
oak.  Ha  ! ha  ! you  will  be  furprized.  Ha  ! ha  ! 

the 
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the  greateft  thing  in  the  world  ! Ha!  ha  ! — you 
will  never  gueis  it— ha  ! ha  ! a prodigious  hit ! 

Blunt. 

Thou  art  an  honed:  feMow,  Carelefs,  and  no  one’s 
enemy  but  your  own. 

Careless. 

Ha!  ha!— I fliall  have  the  command  of  a bo^ 
rough. 

Blunt. 

Very  well ! Keep  your  fecret— 

Careless. 

The  charming,  blooming  widow — 

Blunt. 

Why  fpeak  of  it  ? 

Careless. 

Only  to  you,  man  ; only  to  you  ; my  dear  Blunt, 
if  you  will  promife  me— 

Blunt. 

No ; I promife  nothing : I mud:  ftep  and  write  a 

letter : Wifely  carries  it  to  town  for  me  : he  will  be 
here  prefently—  - 

Careless. 

Ha  ! ha !— Hortenfia,  my  dear  boy— - 


Blunt. 

There  now  !-— how  did  you  gain  accefs  to  her? 
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Careless. 

I knew  it  would  furprize  you.  Ha  ! ha!— I am 
ruined,  if  a fyllable  takes  wind. 

Blunt. 

Why  fhe  has  broke  off  feveral  matches  already, 
becaufe  her  fools  were  fo  imprudent  as  to  make  her 
the  town  talk. 


Careless. 

Very  true : but  fhe  is  come  -at-able  for  all  that : a 
warm  amorous  widow  I can  tell  you,  and — 

Enter  Tom. 

Tom. 

Your  Honour’s  taylor  from  London,  and  your 
peruke-maker. 

Careless. 

Shew  them  in.  [Exit  Tom]  Ha  ! ha  !— Blunt-  — 
preparations  for  my  v/edding  ! Bellfield  may  marry 
Lucinda ; I fhall  lofe  no  prize  by  it— -ha  ! ha!— 
have  not  I managed  it  well  ? 

Blunt. 

You  begin  your  triumph  before  the  vi&ory  is 
gained. 

Enter  Crib  and  La  Jeunesse,  and  Man  with  a Wig . 

Careless. 

Walk  in,  Mr.  Crib— Ha  ! La  Jeuneffe — Blunt, 
Blunt— a feal  upon  your  lips. 


Blunt. 
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Blunt. 

Keep  your  own  fecrets,  if  you  can.  \Exk. 

La  Jeunesse. 

Monfieur,  I have  l’honneur  to  make  you  fuch 
wig  as  will  be  de  wonder  of  de  town. 

Crib. 

And  I have  brought  you  fuch  a fuit  of  cloaths  ! I 
fhall  fo  admire  them,  when  your  Honour  has  them 
on  : the  greatefb  pleafure  of  my  life  is  to  admire  my 
own  cloaths. 


La  Jeunesse. 

Me  go  to  de  Mall  every  Sunday  to  fee  my  wig  it 
walk  by. 

Crib. 

And  I go  as  often  as  I can  to  fee  my  cloaths  make 
a figure. 

Careless. 

Oh  ! you  are  both  eminent  in  your  vocations-— 
Crib. 

Ah  ! Sir— -you  will  be  fuch  a handfome  bride- 
groom in  this  luit.  Will  your  Honour  try  it  on  ? 

Careless. 

I dare  fay  it  is  elegance  itfelf.-  -Monfieur  La  Jeu- 
neffe,  you  may  fit  on  the  wig. 

La  Jeunesse. 

De  tout  mon  cceur.— -A  $a— wid  dis  wig,  you  will 
look  comme  un  ange.—D is  wig  ! It  is  not  wig— it 
is  head  of  hair— has  it  de  honneur  to  fit  eafy  upon 
your  head  l 

Care- 
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Careless. 

Perfectly  eafy. 

La  Jeunesse. 

It  is  nature  make  dat,  and  not  me. 

Crib. 

When  my  cloaths  are  on.  Madam  Lucinda  will  fo 
admire  you— 


Careless. 

You  think  I am  to  be  married  to  her,  do  you  ? 

La  Jeunesse. 

It  is  all  de  talk  of  de  great  vorl. 

Careless. 

You  are  two  very  foolifh  fellows. 

Enter  Blunt,  liftening . 

La  Jeunesse. 

She  will  be  fo  en  amour  wid  my  wig. 

Careless. 

You  are  a French  coxcomb.  An  intrigue  with 
Lucinda  might  amufe  a body’s  time,  and  perhaps  I 
am  not  without  hopes  of  fuccefs. 

La  Jeunesse. 

By  gar,  you  may  hope  for  intrigue  wid  who  you 
will.  My  wig  it  is  not  eafy  refill.  My  wig  it  have 
more  intrigue  dan  any  gentleman  in  all  de  town.  My 

Lady  Brilliante, my  Lady  Carmine, my  Lady 

Bell- 
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Bellair, — Madam  Lurewell,  it  was  my  wig  ruin  dem 
all. 

Crib. 

And  my  cloaths  have  had  fo  many  fine  women — 
Careless. 

Well,  when  you  hear  of  a rich  blooming  widow— 
Blunt. 

'Sdeath  ! going  to  blab. — So  : I have  writ  my 
letter — 

Careless. 

Have  you  ? — Gentlemen,  I have  no  further  ocr 
cafion— 


Crib, 

Your  Honour's  mod  obedient-- 


[ Exit . 


La  Jeunesse. 

By  gar  I long  to  know  my  wig  who  it  is  to  be 
marry  to—  [£#//. 

Blunt. 

Going  to  trufl:  thefe  fellows  !— 

i 

Careless. 

Po ! two  filly  rafcals  ! they  will  think  no  more 
about  it. 

Blunt. 

And  thus  you  reconcile  yourfelf  to  your  follies. 
Hortenfia  will  require  different  behaviour. 


S f 
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Careless. 

Oh  ! yes,  fo  fhe  tells  me  in  a dear  charming  letter 
— (Jearches  his  pockets')  Hey  ! -—what  have  I done 
with  it  ? Confufion  ! — If  it  is  loft-— Here,  Tom, 
Richard,  George— -run  to  my  drefting-room,  and  fee 
if  I left  a letter  upon  the  table — 

Blunt. 

This  is  being  qualified  for  a fecret. 

Careless. 

Diftra&ion  !— I was  upon  the  Terras  laft  night— 
If  I dropt  it  there— no — no-— no— -I  have  it  fafe; 
you  fee.  Blunt,  I am  clofe  3 now  you  fhall  hear— 

Enter  Wisely. 

Wisely. 

Carelefs  your  fervant : Blunt,  is  your  letter  ready  ? 
Careless. 

My  dear  Wifely,  I am  forry  we  are  to  lofe  you  : 
but  before  you  go,  liften,  thou  dear  rogue,  to  this 

divine  epiftle {reads)  cc  Hortenfia  prefents  her 

“ compliments" 

Wisely. 

Hortenfia  to  him  ! — Well,  Sir. 

Careless. 

“ Prefents  her  compliments  to  Mr.  Carelefs  : fhe 
cc  will  meet  him  this  evening  at  Sir  Philip  Figure- 
cf  in’s  Mafk  ; and  in  the  mean  time  expedls  he  will 
<c  hide  from  the  world  this  declaration  of  her  heart, 

“ which 
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“ which  his  merit  has  extorted  from  her.” — There's 
a billet  doux ! 

Blunt. 

You  obey  the  lady's  commands  molt  admirably. 
Careless. 

Po  ! this  is  only  among  ourfelves. 

Wisely. 

Nothing  more  : he  is  very  fafe  with  us;--- 

{afide)  not  ifl  can  help  it— 

Enter  Tom. 


Tom. 

Sir  Philip  Figurein  has  fent  to  know  if  your 
Honour  will  meet  him  on  the  Terras  before  dinner— 

Careless. 

- I'll  wait  on  him.  [ Exit  Tom]  Blunt,  will  you 
take  a turn  with  the  Knight  ? 

Blunt. 

No,  I am  tired  of  his  abfurdities,  and  your’s  too. 

[Exit. 

Careless. 

Well  faid  philofopher  !-— Ha ! ha!— he  calls  me 
the  Marplot  of  my  own  defigns  j but  I can  confide  in 
you. 

Wisely. 

I am  obliged  to  you  for  the  intelligence,  and  I 
lhall  make  a very  proper  ufe  of  it. 

S f 2 Care- 
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Careless. 

Come  and  take  a turn  with  me  on  the  Terras,  be- 
fore you  fet  out : I will  tell  you  more  as  we  walk 
along  : pleafure  itfelf  is  infipid  unlefs  imparted  to  a 
friend.  It  is  a rare  conqueft,  is  not  it  ? This  is 
enough  to  make  Hortenfia’s  difearded  lovers  chal- 
lenge me,  fight  me,  kill  me— Oh  1 ho  ! ho  !— 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  the  TERRA  S. 

Enter  Lucinda  and  Bellfield. 

Bellfield. 

You  may  depend  upon  it,  Lucinda  : in  fpite  of  all 
this  raillery,  you  will  make  me  the  happy  man  at  laft. 

Lucinda. 

Can  you  go  on.  Sir  ? 

Bellfield. 

And  fo,  like  a good-natured  General,  I invite  you 
to  capitulate,  when  the  town  can  hold  out  no  longer. 

Lucinda. 

You  miflake,  Mr.  Bellfield  : the  citadel  {laying  her 
hand  to  her  breaft ) is  flill  proof  againit  all  the  artil- 
lery you  have  played  off.  I think  you  have  not  been 
able  to  throw  in  much  fire,  Mr.  Bellfield. 

Bellfield. 

I have  a fecret  friend  there  will  betray  the  place  to 
me. 


Lu- 
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Lucinda. 

What  if  you  have  a fecret  enemy  there  ? Nature, 
you  will  allow,  knows  where  to  plant  her  antipathies. 

Bellfield. 

Oh!  certainly:  fhe  delights  in  blending  contra- 
dictions to  embellifh  the  fair,  and  give  her  the 
graces  of  variety.  A fort  of  Mofaic  work,  where 
folly  is  inlaid  with  talents  ; a love  of  pleafure  with 
virtue,  or  with  pride ; a power  of  pleafing  with  a 
perverfe  delight  in  giving  pain  j and  as  the  poet 
lays, 

“ Fix'd  principles  with  fancy  ever  new ; 

“ Shakes  all  together,  and  produces— you.” 

Lucinda. 

Upon  my  word,  this  is  a little  extraordinary:  by 
convincing  me  that  you  can  with  curious  difcern- 
ment  fpy  out  every  little  foible,  you  think  to  recom- 
mend yourfelf  to  my  notice.  Take  care,  Sir  : you 
know  how  Apollo  ferved  the  critic,  who  collected  all 
the  faults  in  a celebrated  poem. 

Bellfield. 

As  how  ? 

Lucinda. 

Why,  from  a parcel  of  wheat  he  ordered  him  to 
feparate  the  chaff,  and  take  it  for  his  pains. 

Bellfield. 

Oh ! that  was  becaufe  the  man  had  no  relifh  for 
the  beauties,  whereas  my  admiration— 

Lu. 
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Lucinda. 

Is  all  engrofied  by  yourfelf ; and  for  that  reafon, 
you  have  been  in  my  black  lift — let  me  fee  how  long 
( takes  out  a pocket  book) — “ A lift  of  the  men  I never 
“ will  marry”—  Let  me  fee— {turns  over  the  leaves) 

let  me  fee ( reads ) Mr.  Worthlefs  condemned 

May  the  19  th.— 

Bellfield. 

Worthlefs ! — he  married  a rich  heirefs,  I think— - 

Lucinda. 

And  took  on  prodigioufty  at  her  death— he  made 
love  to  me  in  his  weepers,  and  I hated  him  for  an 
impoftor,  worfe  than  Maria  doeg  Dofror  Wolf  in  the 
Nonjuror.— {reads)  Lord  Hazard!  he  had  a pale 
quality-face,  and  a genteel  emaciated  figure.  I faw 
that  the  queen  of  trumps  was  the  greateft  beauty  in 
his  eyes,  and  fo  I difmilTed  him  from  my  fervice,  and 
he  told  the  world  that  he  refigned. 

Bellfield. 

Ha ! ha  !— I fee  fhe  will  drop  into  my  arms. 

Lucinda. 

W^here  the  deuce  is  your  name  ? — Morelove— 
Dorimant--Blackacre.— Oh  ! this  Mr.  Blackacre  was 
a curiofity  ! — Not  one  civil  word  to  my  perfon,  but 
all  about  my  eftate,  and  when  the  prefent  leafes  ex-^ 
pire,  he  would  let  it  at  an  improved  rent. 

Bellfield. 

A fellow  fit  only  to  be  the  fteward  of  your  manor. 

Lu- 
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Lucinda. 

- The  man  was  counted  handfome,  but  I never 
thought  fo— a florid  bloom,  and  a certain  infipidity 
that  I hated— -He  brought  me  all  the  news — 

Bellfield. 

Ay! 

Lucinda. 

Oh  ! all ; but  none  that  I valued ; no  news  about 
the  little  vi&ories  this  figure  obtained  in  the  world; 
no  advices  of  what  was  faid  about  my  lafb  new  cap ; 
lie  never  came  with  fC  We  hear  from  Ranelagh  that 
Lucinda's  eyes  fcattered  death  and  torment  among 

the  beaux  lafl:  Friday  night" his  was  all 

political  intelligence— At  ten  in  the  morning  a 
battle  was  fought,  and  the  French  loft  three  Princes 
of  the  Blood,  and  five  Marefhalls  of  France.— At 
twelve,  the  news  was  doubtfull — At  two,  an  exprefs 
arrived  at  the  Secretary  of  State's  office.— -In  the 
evening  the  victory  was  not  quite  fo  compleat,  and  a 
noble  Lord  was  heard  to  fay,  if  a certain  General  had 
done  his  duty,  the  ballance  of  Europe  had  been 
fettled.— At  night,  the  whole  report  was  falfe,  and 
there  was  no  battle  at  all. 

Bellfield. 

Y ou  would  have  had  a mere  newfpaper  for  your 
hufband. 

„ Lucinda. 

Oh  ! horrid  ! So  I told  him,  and  that  whenever 
he  was  out  of  hand,  or  not  befpoke,  that  I fhould 
order  my  fervants  to  take  him  in  by  way  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  or  the  Gazetteer. 


Bell- 
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Bellfield. 

A pretty  group  of  humourifts  you  have  colleded. 

Lucinda. 

Enough  to  furnilh  out  a comedy.  The  vain,  the 
proud,  the  dull,  the  brifk,  every  fpecies  of  abfurdity 
has  been  my  moft  humble  fervant.  But  where  is 
your  name  ? — Oh ! here — Mr.  Bellfield ! — 


Bellfield. 

Now  bring  him  on  the  ft  age— - 

Lucinda. 

Condemned  for  looking  at  himfelf  in  the  glafs  for 
a full  half  hour,  while  he  was  direding  his  difcourfe 
to  me— 

Bellfield. 

How  can  you  run  on  thus  ? You  know  I have 
worfhipped  you  even  to  idolatry,  and  have  offered 
up  vows  on  my  very  knees. 

Lucinda. 

But  I require  true  devotion  in  your  prayers. 
Would  it  not  provoke  the  patience  of  a faint,  to  have 
a powdered  fop  kneel  at  his  fhrine,  with  “ There’s  a 
“ handfome  fellow  for  you;  mind  my  drefs,  Brul- 
“ fels’  lace,  diamond  ring,  faucy  fnuff-box,  and  im- 
<c  pudent  face."  And  this  too  under  the  notion  of 
afking  a bleffmg. 

Bellfield. 

I never  knew  you  fo  much  out : would  not  you 
have  me  approach  you  with  a good  confcience  ? And 
what  are  the  pleafures  of  a good  confcience  ? Self- 

appro- 
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approbation.  Befides,  darts  and  flames,  and  Cupid 
are  all  out  of  fafliion  now,  and  therefore  in  plain 
Englilh,  I love  you  : I fliall  ftudy  your  happinefs  ; 
and  fo  let  me  call  the  parfon. 

Lucinda. 

I am  frightened  at  you  : you  are  a very  free- 
thinker in  love  : preach  this  dodtrine  to  the  ladies, 
and  you  will  be  thought  an  infidel.  Love's  religion 
is  a fort  of  popery,  and  requires  penance,  and  falling, 
and  prayers  in  a language  almoft  unintelligible. 
But  you  fay  your  prayers  in  the  vulgar  tongue ; 
“ and  fo  let  me  call  the  parfon.”— 

Bellfield. 

And  as  fighs,  verfes,  and  fine  things,  mull  end  in 
that  at  laft,  you  may  as  well  wave  ceremony,  for  as 
to  Carelefs,— 

Lucinda. 

Carelefs  ! I defire  you  will  never  mention  him.— 
Even  from  fuch  a wretch  as  La  JeuenJJe > I could  hear 
the  fcandal  he  talks  of  me. 

Bellfield. 

Scandal  of  you  ! 


Lucinda. 

An  intrigue  will  ferve  his  turn,  and  my  charac- 
ter enfureshim  fuccefs. 


Bellfield. 

He  fliall  anfwer  it  to  me  : pronounce  me  unwor- 
thy of  your  love,  if  the  injury  is  not  redrefled  within 
this  hour.  \Exit. 
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Lucinda. 

A fcurrilous  wretch  ! Hey  ! Mr.  Bellfield 

gone  !— Did  not  he  talk  of  calling  the  bafe  man  to 
an  account  ? — I hope  he  will  not  be  To  mad.— So— 
fo-— Mr.  Carelefs  this  way ---I  believe  I fhall  refign 
my  perfon  to  Bellfield  in  order  to  pique  the  wretch. 

[Exit. 


Enter  Careless  and  Wisely. 

Careless. 

Ha!  ha  !— poor  Sir  Philip— -I  am  glad  we  have 
got  rid  of  him.  A paffion  for  dancing  when  theufe  j 
of  his  limbs  has  almoft  left  him  ! He  is  feventy,  is 
not  he  ? 

Wisely. 

Not  very  fhort  of  it,  and  in  high  ipirits  ftill. 

Careless. 

Spirits ! he  dances  about  the  world  as  if  he  was 
bit  by  a tarantula.  He  has  not  a fingle  idea  but 
what  is  derived  from  dancing.  Afk  what  fort  of  a 
place  fuch  a town  is — fC  They  have  a very  good 
fC  Monday  night  Aflembly.” — How  many  miles  from 
London  ?— cc  They  often  dance  forty  couple.” 

Wisely. 

You  have  him  exactly. 

Careless. 

Well,  but  now  we  have  a moment  to  ourfelves, 
have  not  I fucceeded  rarely  with  Hortenfia? 


Wise- 
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Wisely. 

To  my  aftonilhment. 

Careless. 

I thought  fo.  Now,  as  you  are  going  to  town, 
here  is  a fnuff-box  with  her  picture  in  it:  fhe  gave  it 
to  me  as  a pledge  of  her  love  : I let  it  fall  laft  night 
upon  the  Terras,  and  have  damaged  it  a little : leave 
it  at  Beards'  as  you  pafs  by,  and  order  it  to  be 
mended. 

Wisely. 

With  all  my  heart : let  me  fee. 

Careless. 

There— is  not  it  a beautiful  picture  ? 


Wisely. 

Admirable  ! — This  pi&ure  ( afide ) fhall  be  his 
ruin. 


Careless. 

But  not  a word,  my  dear  fellow.— -(Sir  Philip 
fings)  ’Sdeath!— Sir  Philip  again  to  interrupt  us. 
He  gives  a mafked  ball  to-night : I Pnall  have  fome 
bufinefs  upon  my  hands  there  : he  little  fufpe&s  his 
lady : I could  tell  you  a fecret  about  her— 

Wisely. 

She  is  young,  he  is  old,  and  you  are  well  with 
her  ladyflaip — 

Careless. 

Yes,  I am  much  her  in  her  good  graces  : if  you 
fee  hereafter  the  likenels  of  your* humble  fervant  ia 

T t % a boy 
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a boy  of  her’s,  tip  me  a fmile,  but  keep  your  mind 
to  yourfelf— Hufh  ! here  comes  Sir  Philip,  with  St. 
Vitus  ftrong  upon  him— 

Enter  Sir  Philip  Figurein. 

Sir  Philip,  (in  a minuet  fief) 

I forgot  to  tell  you,  Carelefs  ; Mr.  Wifely,  I for- 
got to  tell  you  \ the  mafic  begins  at  fix  in  the  even- 
ing. 

Careless. 

So  your  lady  has  informed  me. 

Sir  Philip. 

Has  fhe  ?— {turning  out  his  toes ) I recoiled!  \ fo 
fhe  told  me-— a little  Fete  Champetre  that  I have  de- 
vifed---You  intend  to— La  ! loll  (finging  and  danc - 
trig)  you  intend  to  come  early— la  ! loll— 

Careless, 

By  all  means— 

Sir  Philip,  {advancing  in  a minuet  ftep) 

We  fhall  be  all  gaiety,  brifknefs,  and  activity  of 
fpirit.— Mr,  Wifely,  you  intend  to  honour  us  ? 

Wisely. 

I am  afraid  not,  Sir : I have  not  your  Spirits — 
Sir  Philip, 

{throwing  hack  his  JhoulderSy  turning  out  his  toes , and 
finking  and  rifing) 

All  owing  to  the  exercife  I take,  I dance  three 
fhoufand  miles  a year. 


Wise- 
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Wisely. 

So  much ! 

Careless. 

More ; he  dances  more ; he  danced  to  Italy  and 
back  again  in  a fhorter  time  than  ever  was  per- 
formed. 


Sir  Philip. 

Yes,  I was  expeditious  : did  you  never  hear  of  it  ? 
I was  refolved  to  have  a cotillon  upon  the  continent : 
I was  brilk  in  my  career.  I left  England  on  the  15th 
of  Auguft,  went  over  the  Alps,  reached  Naples,  faw 
the  Vefuvius,  and  eat  my  Michaelmas  goofe  in 
London. 

\ 

Careless. 

Befides  this,  he  goes  to  all  the  Aflembiies  within 
fixty  miles  of  London. 


Sir  Philip. 

Yes,  I go  to  all : I call  it  facrificing  to  the  Graces. 
Socrates  the  philofopher  called  it  fo  before  me. 


Careless. 

I lhould  like  to  fee  the  old  philofopher  turning  out 
his  toes. 


Sir  Philip. 

The  old  philofpher  loved  the  elegant  arts.  And 
there  was  Scaliger— a great  critic ! he  danced  a 
Pyrrhic  dance, — a dance  well  known  to  the  ancients, 
—to  the  aftonilhment  of  ail  Germany.  We  have 
his  own  word  for  it. 


Wish- 
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Wisely. 

And  well  they  might  be  aftonilhed. 

Sir  Philip. 

Why  fo,  Sir,  why  fo  ? 

Careless. 

Very  true,  Knight.  It  is  a noble  exercife— 

Sir  Philip. 

Give  me  your  hand : do  you  know  Mils  Charlotte 
Cherry  ? 

Careless. 

She  is  the  youngeft  daughter,  is  not  Ihe  ?— 

Sir  Philip. 

The  fame,  Sir : juft  turned  of  fourteen  : I danced 
with  her  at  the  laft  Aftembly  at  Sunning  Hill.  Was 
it  not  bold  to  undertake  her  fo  young  ? I can  match 
Hercules  for  labour  in  a country  dance.  I began 
the  minuets  with  my  Lady  Portfoken  : a comely,  re- 
fponfible  woman  my  Lady  Portfoken  ! fhe  moves  a 
minuet  like  a cathedral : indeed  a flight  accident 
happened. 

Careless. 

What  was  that  ? 


Sir  Philip. 

Why,  Sir,  as  I was  gliding  along  in  the  harmo- 
nious movement- -you  know  my  way— gliding 
along  !—  -an  unlucky  hook  in  the  great  branch  under 
the  middle  of  the  room  took  a fancy  to  my  wig.  I 

loft- 
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loft  the  honours  of  my  head,  but  did  not  know  it.  I 
moved  on ; the  room  tittered  and  laughed ; I did 
not  mind ; loft  none  of  my  dignity,  and  finilhed  my 
dance  before  I made  the  difeovery. 

Careless. 

My  dear  Knight,  an  unlucky  difafter. 

Sir  Philip. 

Oh ! no ; nothing ; a few  lampoons,  epigrams, 
and  flight  luteftring  verfes  for  the  fummer  ieafon  flew 
about : f danced  on,  and  anfwered  them  out  of  Ho- 
race, Nunc  pede  libero~-Y{ey  ! lads  ! 

Careless. 

Very  well,  Knight ; an  excellent  repartee. 

Wisely. 

I think  I heard  fome thing  of  this  from  your 
daughter  Harriet. 

Sir  Philip. 

Ay  ! poor  girl  — Heigho  ! (finks  and  rifies ) flie  did 
not  live  long  ( turning  out  his  toss ) never  took  to  her 
dancing ; it  was  the  death  of  her. 

Wisely. 

I beg  pardon  for  mentioning  her,  fince  it  feems  to 
grieve  you  fo  much. 

Sir  Philip,  (in  a minuet  fief) 

It  was  a great  fliock. 

Careless. 

But  my  favourite,  your  fon,  I hope  is  well. 


Sir 
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Sir  Philip. 

He  is  at  fchool  at  Stockbridge , but  he  learns  no- 
thing ; when  he  comes  home,  I fhall  take  care  of  his 
dancing  myfelf. 


Careless. 

Vive  la  dance.  Sir  Philip. 

Sir  Philip. 

Ay,  Sir,  vive  la  dance.  Well,  you  will  be  at  the 
Malk : Wifely,  I fhall  expedt  you  : you  may  go  to 
town  to-morrow.  Be  in  at  the  diverfions  of  the 
place,  man  ; Carelefs,  you  won't  fail ; Nunc  pede  li- 
ber q— Toll-der-a.  [Exit. 

Careless. 

Ha ! ha ! was  there  ever  fuch  a ridiculous  charac- 
ter ? But  not  a word  of  Hortenfia.  You  fee  it  all 
depends  upon  fecrefy.  Take  care  of  my  pidlure  j 
yours— I muft  follow  the  Knight.  [Exit. 

Wisely.  ( alone ) 

Yes,  I fhall  take  care  of  the  pidlure.  Succefsful 
coxcomb  ! how  could  he  bring  her  to  this  ? 

Enter  Brazen. 

Brazen. 

The  horfes  are  put  to,  and  the  chaife  is  waiting. 

Wisely. 

Very  well,  Brazen  : they  may  be  put  up  again  : F 
{han’t  leave  Windfor  to-day. 


Bra- 
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Brazen, 

No,  your  Honour? 

Wisely. 

No  : I have  bufinefs  for  you.  I have  found  out 
my  rival. 

Brazen. 

Joy,  Sir,  vi&ory  ! To  know  him,  is  to  defeat 
him.  What's  his  name  ? 

Wisely. 

Carelefs. 


Brazen. 

The  gentleman  I have  heard  you  laugh  at  fo 
often  ? I faw  him  go  down  ftreet  yefterday  evening  : 
---comely,  well  built,  good  figure ! 

Wisely. 

Slave,  villain  !— (collars  him) 

Brazen. 

Far  Heaven’s  fake,  Sir,  don’t  flrangle  me— 
Wisely. 

Rafcal ! he  handfome  !— 

Brazen. 

That  is.  Sir-— a little  more  tenderly  on  my  wind- 
pipe-—that  is  to  fay.  Sir— -not  quite  fo  hard— he 
feems  at  a diftance — a little  too  tight  ftill — but 
when  you  are  near  him— that  will  do.  Sir-  - -he  looks 
quite  another  thing,  and  very  unpromifing— 

Vo l.  II.  U u Wise- 
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Wisely. 

What  am  I doing  ? — The  rage  of  jealoufy— 

Brazen. 

Lord,  Sir,  he  will  be  nothing  in  our  hands. 

Wisely. 

Well,  rafcal,  how  to  counterplot  him  ? 

Brazen. 

Only  think  what  you  expe£h  of  me,  Sir,:  to  Hop 
the  courfe  of  a river,  a bird  in  the  air,  or  a lawyer  at 
Weftminfter,  or  thunder  and  lightning,  or  a poet 
repeating  his  own  verfes,  or  a critic  abufing  them, 
or-— in  fhort,  Sir,  any  one  of  thefe  things  is  eafier 
than  to  filence  a coxcomb  of  wit  and  parts. 

Wisely. 

Wit  and  parts,  villain  ! 

Brazen. 

Wit  and  parts  to  expofe  himfelf : no  real 

parts. 

Wisely. 

To  the  purpofe  : — what  muft  be  done  ? 

Brazen. 

With  fubmiflion,  Sir,  I am  but  a poor,  ingenious 
good  clever  kind  of  a fellow,  who  pretend  to  no 
more  than  a tolerable  fhare  of  mother-fenfe,  to  obey 
the  happier  talents  of  my  mailer. 


Wise- 
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Wisely. 

Oh  ! Hortenfia,  to  favour  this  coxcomb,  and  fend 
me  a letter  of  difmifilon,  in  fuch  abrupt  terms  ! 
{reads)  “ To  liften  any  longer  to  your  addrefles, 
“ when  I cannot  comply  with  them,  would  be  un- 
<e  generous.  I muft,  therefore,  by  this  letter,  which 
ff  will  be  my  laft,  wifh  you  all  happinefs,  and  freely 
c<  declare  I never  can* be  yours,-—  Hortenfia.”  I can- 
not lofe  her  thus a lucky  thought ! I’ll  fend  this 
letter  under  a cover  directed  to  Carelefs.— Right ! 
right !— and  this  fnuff-box  lhall  be  conveyed  back  to 
Hortenfia.  Well,  hit  off!  Brazen,  I have  work  for 
you. 

Brazen. 

The  more  the  better.  Sir  : I love  an  adive  cam- 
paign. 

Wisely. 

Follow  me  this  moment : can  you  procure  a li- 
very from  one  of  Carelefs’s  fervants  ? 

Brazen. 

I can  give  one  of  them  his  dofe  of  liquor,  and 
then — 

Wisely. 

That  will  do  : come  this  way : I’ll  give  you 
your  inftrudtions  : an  admirable  project  this,  to  fup- 
plant  my  rival, — to  alarm  Hortenfia,  —to  throw 
them  all  into  confufion,  to— This  way  Biazen:  Hor- 
tenfia ftill  is  mine. 

End  of  the  FIRST  ACT. 
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ACT  the  SECOND- 


Enter  Lucinda  and  Hortensia. 
Lucinda. 

MY  dear  Hortenfia,  I am  aftonifhed  at  you  : 
how  can  you  be  fo  captious  ? — 1 This  is  carry- 
ing it  too  far : there  is  no  harm  in  a little  raillery. 

Hortensia. 

Won’t  you  allow  me  to  be  deeper  in  my  own 
fecrets,  than  any  body  elfe  can  pretend  to  be  ? 

Lucinda. 

By  no  means : we  are  all  very  ingenious  in  de- 
ceiving otirfelves  : our  pafTions  wear  fo  many  cun- 
ning difguifes,  we  hardly  know  them.  Spleen  lhall 
pafs  for  wit ; avarice  for  ceconomy  j and  the  love  of 
a man  lhall  often  be  thought  nothing  more  than  pure 
friendfhip,  or  perhaps  a mere  delight  in  hearing  our 
own  praife. 

Hortensia. 

So  that  if  I fufrer  a civil  thing  to  be  faid  to  me, 
the  pleafure  I feel  from  the  compliment,  converts  i'c- 
felf  into  a liking  of  the  man’s  perfon. 

Lucinda. 

Inllantly,  and  almofl  imperceptibly  to  ourfelves ; 
and  when  we  think  we  are  putting  him  off  with  cold 
delay,  it  is,  at  the  bottom,  but  mere  coquetry  to 
draw  him  on  the  more : like  playing  with  edge  tools, 
till  we  cut  ourfelves. 


Hor_ 
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Hortensia. 

Still  I am  not  wounded. 

Lucinda. 

I’ll  lay  you  a pot  of  coffee  you  have  your  fecond 
hufband,  before  I yield  to  the  firft. 

Hortensia. 

.You  will  lofe : there  it  no  room  to  infer  any  thing 
of  this  fort  from  my  conduct. 

Lucinda. 

I beg  your  pardon  : there  is  in  your  ferious  people 
a demure  love  of  pleafure,  which  we  giddy  creatures 
never  come  up  to.  We  receive  flight  impreffions, 
and  flight  impreffions  wear  away,  and  evaporate  in 
the  whirl  of  fancy.  Now  you  are  a young  widow; 
you  grieve  for  the  lofs  of  your  hufband,  and  grief  is 
very  amorous,  my  dear. 

Hortensia. 

Mighty  well : this  rattle  feems  to  pleafe  you  : but 
let  me  tell  yotf,  the  man  who  prevails  with  me,  mull 
have  extraordinary  merit. 

Lucinda. 

There  again  now  ! another  of  the  mafquerade  ha- 
bits our  paffions  wear:  —when  you  are  in  love  with 
a man’s  perfon,  you  fancy  it  is  a refined  efleem  for 
his  merit. 

Hortensia. 

O fy,  Lucinda  !— 

Lu~ 
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Lucind-a. 

O fy,  hypocrite  !— -I  proteft,  I did  notthink  a brifk 
widow  fo  unlettered  in  matters  of  love. 

Hortensia. 

Oh ! a few  lectures  on  the  fubjed  from  Mr.  Care- 
lefs  will  much  improve  a young  lady’s  ideas. 

Lucinda, 

That’s  right:  do  you  know-— Well,— -I  adore 
my  own  eafe  upon  the  occafton— I forgot  to  "tell 
you-— Every  thing  is  quite  at  an  end  between  me  and 
Carelefs. 

* 

Hortensia. 

You  amaze  me : was  not  the  wedding-day  fixed  ? 

Lucinda. 

Yes,  I was  under  fentence  of  matrimony,  but  he 
has  lent  me  a reprieve.  He  is  going  to  be  married 
to  another. 


Hortensia. 

To  another ! no  woman  of  delicacy  would  liflen 
to  him,  confidering  how  far  matters  have  been  car- 
ried with  you. 

Lucinda. 

Oh  ! if  there  is  any  body  fo  inclined,  the  difpute 
between  her  love  and  her  delicacy  will  not  laft  long. 
— Delicacy  may  talk  of  nice  points  of  honour,  but 
that  will  only  reach  the  head,  while  every  fyllabie 
from  that  fly  urchin  Love,  will  make  it’s  way  dire&ly 
to  the  heart ; and  while  Delicacy  is  reading  le&ures. 
Love  will  perfuade,  and  fo  the  bufinefs  is  over.  But 

pray. 
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pray,  my  dear,  have  not  you  heard  that  Carelefs  and 
I have  declared  off? 

Hortensia. 

I,  my  dear!— I hope  ( afide ) Ihe  does  not  fufpe6t 
me— no;  I have  heard  nothing:— how  can  youafk  me 
fuch  a queftion  ? I am  not  in  a courfe  of  town  news. 

Lucinda. 

Well ! let  us  change  the  fubjedl.  The  man  is  not 
worth  a moment’s  thought.  His  indifcretion  is  the 
fmallefl  of  his  faults. 

Hortensia. 

Give  me  your  hand,  Lucinda.  If  the  falfe  man 
deferts  you,  fhew  yourfelf  a girl  of  fpirit  upon  the 
occafion.  To  truft  him,  is  taking  up  water  with  a 
fieve : fo  refolve  at  once  to  look  down  with  fcorn 
both  on  him,  and  the  proud  beauty,  who  values  her- 
felf  for  the  conqueil.  Wifh  her  joy  of  her  bargain, 
and  think  no  more  about  him. 

Enter  Brazen,  in  a livery . 

Brazen. 

Madam  Hortenfia,  my  mailer  prefents  his  com- 
pliments. 

Hortensia. 

To  me  ! — who  is  your  mailer  ? 

Brazen. 

Mr.  Carelefs,  Madam : upon  confulting  his  heart, 
he  finds  his  inclinations  fixed  elfewhere,  upon  Ma- 
dam Lucinda,  {bows  to  her ) I endeavoured  to  fof- 
ten  his  proud  heart— <c  Wont  you  confider,  Sir, 

“ that 
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<f  that  Madam  Hortenfia  has  privately  given  you 
<c  every  kind  of  encouragement  ?” 

Lucinda. 

How  ! how ! how !— This  is  worth  hearing. 


Brazen. 

Rafcal,  fays  my  Matter,  do  as  I bid  you,  and  fo 
off  he  bruttied  to  the  tune  of  an  old  fong. 

Lucinda. 

Oh ! ho  ! ho  ! this  is  worth  all  the  difcoveries  of 
all  the  philofophers  for  a thoufand  years. 

Hortensia. 

Who  bribed  you.  Sir,  to  be  guilty  of  this  rudenefs  ? 
Lucinda,  I allure  you — 

Lucinda. 

And  fo,  you  are  the  happy  lady  ? 

Hortensia. 

Nay,  if  you  won’t  give  me  leave  to  fpeak— Be- 
gone, Sir,  this  moment : I know  nothing  of  your 
matter. 


Brazen. 

Before  I go,  Madam,  permit  me  to  return  the  pre- 
fentyou  made  my  matter;  this  fnuff- box  here,  with 
your  picture  in  it — 

Lucinda. 

Her  pi&ure  too  ! — let  me  fee,  let  me  fee. 


Hor 
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HoRfENSiA.  (fnatches  it.) 

No,  Madam,  it  is  not  my  picture. 

Brazen. 

Carry  back  her  fnuff-box,  lays  he,  and  as  I have 
done  it  a mifehief,  if  fhe  will  get  it  mended,  and 
fend  in  her  bill,  I will  pay  the  damage. 

Lucinda. 

Oh  ! ho  ! ho  ! I fhall  die ; I fhall  die. 
Hortensia. 

Vexation !—  -this  abfurd  man.  ( afide ) 

Brazen. 

Any  commands  for  my  mafter,  Madam  ? 
Hortensia. 

No  more  of  your  impertinence. 

Brazen. 

Sq  I fhall  tell  my  mafter,  Madam— Well  done 
Brazen  ; you  are  a great  officer  in  this  bufinefs— 

[Exit. 

Lucinda. 

The  man  who  prevails  with  you,  muft  have  extra* 
ordinary  merit— Oh  ! ho  ! ho  ! 

Hortensia. 

Let  me  tell  you,  there  is  no  argument  in  a laugh. 


Lucinda, 

Very  true;  I will  command  myfelf—  -Do  you 
VoEt  II » X x know 
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know  (ftifling  a laugh)  that  I was  weak  enough  to 
imagine,  that  no  woman  of  delicacy  (fill  ftifling  a 
laugh) — confidering — confidering  how  far  (burfts 
into  a laugh)  matters  have  been  carried  with  me— 
Oh  ! ho  ho  ! — 


Hortensia. 

Shame!  diftra&ion  ! — Will  you  liften  ? 

Lucinda. 

To  trull  him,  is  taking  up  water  with  a fieve. 
Hortensia. 

Infupportable !— I will  not  Hay  to  be  infulted 
thus— (going)  If  you  will  but  hear  me  for  a mo- 
ment—- 

Lucinda. 

I can  lock  down  with  fcorn  on  the  proud  beauty— 
Hortensia. 

O very  well— your  fervant— - [Exit. 

Lucinda,  [alone) 

And  has  your  JEneas  left  you  ? Poor  difconfo- 
late  Dido  !— Oh  ! I feel  my  heart  much  lighter. 
Certainly,  revenge  is  the  ruling  pafiion  of  every  fe- 
male breaft : it  is  the  fecond  paflion  at  leall.  But— 
Hay— Hay— Hay.  What  is  to  be  done  ?— what’s  to 
be  done  ? — Shall  I,— to  complete  my  triumph,— 
give  my  hand  to  Carelefs  ?— Why,— Revenge  fays, 
Y'es  : but  Love  (lily  whifpers, — Have  not  you  a Je- 
cret  tendre  for  Mr.  Bellfield  ? — I don’t  know  what  to 
fay  to  that  ?— Let  me  examine  myfelf—  How  fay 
you  my  heart  ? {lays  her  hand  to  her  breaft)— Y ou 
/hall  true  anfwer  make  to  ail  fuch  quellions  as  /hall 
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be  aflced  of  you.-— Ah  !— thofe  flutterings  are  fufpi- 
cious. — Eyes,  how  fay  you  ? — We  have  feen  the 
gentleman-— But  is  that  all  ? Have  not  you  in- 
dulged in  many  a ftolen  glance,  and  have  not  you 
gazed  with  pleafure  on  him  ? — It  is  too  true : — 
Lips,  what  do  you  fay  ? — Why  the  gentleman  has 
rudely  forced  a kifs,  and  though  We  forbade  him— 
Forbid  him  !— -don’t  equivocate.  *— Have  not  you 
been  pleafed  with  his  rudenefs  ?— Guilty— Guilty. 
—-What  fay  my  hands  ?— -When  he  has  drawn  a 
glove  on  you  ( looking  at  one  hand ) — or,  when  he  has 
clalped  you  (looking  at  her  other  hand ) to  lead  me  to 
my  coach— Ah  ! thofe  tremblings  were  a foft  fymp- 
tom  1 fear. — Ears — Oh  ! they  were  delighted  with 
his  flattery— -I  mult  call  no  more  witnefles  : fairly  in 
for  it.— Well,  but  what  muft  be  done  ?— Hortenfia 
will  be  fo  picqued  if  I marry  Carelefs  : yes,  and  fo 
will  Carelefs,  if  I marry  Bellfield.  One  match  has 
been  talked  of ; fo  has  the  other.  I have  coquetted 
on  this  fide  : fo  I have  on  thaf.  I am  in  a fine  con- 
dition ; Revenge  and  Love  have  got  poor  weak  wo- 
man’s will  between  them,  and  they  beat  it  about  like 
a fhuttle-cock,  to  and  fro,  backwards  and  forwards ; 
tick,  tack  ; and  on  which  fide  it  will  fall,  Heaven 
only  knows. 

Enter  Careless. 

Careless.  ( repeating) 

Bleft  as  th’  immortal  Gods  is  he. 

The  youth  who  fondly — 

Hey  ! Lucinda  here  !— poor  girl ! — fhe  may  now 
fet  her  cap  at  me  in  vain. 

Lucinda. 

You  wretch  what  brings  you  ? — Could  not  you 
ftay  till  the  game  was  out  ?— You  have  interrupted 
fuch  a battle  about  yourfelf. 

X X 2 


Care- 
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Careless. 

About  me ! 

% 

Lucinda. 

Yes,  my  head  and  my  heart  were  at  open  war  a- 
bout  you,  but  you  would  not  let  them  fight  it  out. 
Well,  I’ll  retire  to  folitude,  and  let  them  go  to  cuffs 
again.  In  my  abfence,  I fuppofe,  my  character  will 
be  finely  handled  by  you. 

Careless. 

Madam,  your  char  after — 

Lucinda. 

Is  a ftrange  one ; I know  that  is  what  you  will 
fay ; have  you  no  fcraps  and  ends  of  verfe  ? 

“ Moft  women  have  no  character  at  all  ” 

Careless. 

You  will  prove  an  exception  to  the  general  rule— - 

Lucinda.  ( repeating  affectedly) 
cc  Matter  too  Joft  a lajling  mark  to  bear”— 

Careless. 

Wound  up,  I fee,  to  your  ufual  extravagance  of 
fpirit. 

Lucinda.  . . 

That’s  a fault  that  will  mend  you  know.  My 
fpirits  in  time  will  be  under  due  reftraint,  as  flowers 
contract  with  the  fetting  fun. 


Care- 
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Careless. 

And  folly  will  ftill  encreafe,  as  fhadows  lengthen 
with  the  fetting  fun. 

Lucinda. 

Satyrical  Carelefs  ! But  you  Jfhould  hot  have  faid 
that  to  my  face.  Would  not  that  do  better  for  your 
friends  at  the  tavern  ? And  La  Jeuneflfe,  the  frifeur , 
would  not  he  be  a proper  perfon  to  hear  your  fc- 
crets  ? 

Carelbss. 

La  Jeunefie !— He  has  not^  (< afide ) repeated  any 
tiling,  I hope— -Another  of  your  wild  flights  ! Why 
you  mount  like  a pheafant— Whur ! 

Lucinda. 

And  do  you  vainly  hope  to.bring  me  down  ? 

Careless. 

The  gun  of  wit  may  reach  you  : take  care. 

Lucinda. 

But  you  have  not  eftate  enough  in  Parnaflus  to  en- 
title you  to  kill  game. 

Careless. 

You  fliine,  Ma’am,  and  it  is  a pity  you  have  not 
a train  of  beaux  to  edify  by  ail  this. 

Lucinda. 

You  frighten  them  away : let  the  fruit  be  ever  fo 
fine*  the  birds  will  not  nibble,  when  there  is  a fcare- 
crow  at  handi 


Care- 
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Careless. 

Oh  ! you  want  no  affiftance  to  difperfe  them.  A 
lover  with  you  has  as  bad  a time  as  a poor  animal  in 
a philofopher’s  air-pump  : when  your  falfe  refine- 
ments are  too  thin  for  him  to  fubfifi  upon,  you  let  in 
a little  fubftantial  air  of  common  fenfe,  merely  to 
have  the  pleafure  of  rarifying  all  away  again,  and  fo 
leave  a poor  deluded  fellow  panting  for  his  exigence. 

Lucinda. 

By  way  of  experiment,  you  know,  one  does  a num- 
ber of  things— -Oh! — your  experiment  to-day  was 
the  very  beft  that  ever  was  heard  of.  I mull  laugh 
with  you,  though  you  don’t  deferve  it. 

Careless. 

What  are  you  driving  at  ? 

Lucinda. 

And  your  fervant  played  his  part  with  fuch  ad- 
drels,  and  fire  did  fo  bite  her  lips  with  vexation. 

Careless. 

I am  in  a wood  here : unriddle  pray. 

Lucinda. 

Oh  !— you  have  feen  her  fince,  perhaps,  and  made 
up  the  quarrel. 

Careless. 

May  I never  have  the  fan  of  enraged  beauty  lifted 
to  my  throat,  if  I underftand  one  word  of  all  this. 

Lucinda. 

You  don’t  underftand?  Then  I’ll  leave  you  to 

medr. 
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meditate  upon  it,  and  fo  I’ll  go  and  prepare  for  the 
Mafquerade.  {Exit. 

Careless. 

A Phonneur— - How  that  pretty  face  will  fret  itfelf 
into  a thoufand  wrinkles,  when  fhe  hears  of  Hor- 
tenfia  ! 

Enter  Bellfield  and  Blunt. 

Bellfield. 

I have  been  in  quell  of  you.  Sir. 

Careless. 

What,  with  that  that  frozen  face  of  care  ? 
Bellfield. 

My  bufinefs  is  ferious:  that  gentleman  is  in  your 
fecrets,  and  will,  I fuppofe,  be  -your  friend  upon  the 
occafion  : chufe  your  weapon.  Sir. 

Careless. 

Laconic ! — for  what  ? Explain  the  caufe. 
Bellfield. 

The  caufe  of  injured  beauty,  injured  innocence, 
and  violated  honor. 

Careless. 

Still  I am  in  the  dark. 

Bellfield. 

Lucinda ! does  light  break  in  upon  you  now  ? 
You  chofe  your  companions  well,  when  you  could 
traduce  her  to  fuch  a powder-puff  as  La  JeuneiTe. 

Blunt. 
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Blunt. 

I forefaw  this.  ( afide ) 

Careless. 

I am  glad  you  are  fo  well  with  the  lady,  as  to  be- 
come her  champion, 

Bellfield. 

I have  the  applaufe  of  my  own  heart  for  it.  Every 
honed:  man  is  concerned,  when  calumny  draws  a tear 
from  the  loft  eye  of  injured  beauty. 

Careless. 

If  I have  injured  the  lady,  I beg  her  pardon,  but 
flrike  me  ftupid  if  I can  marry  her. 

Bellfield. 

The  lady,  Sir,  is  worthy  of— not  marry  her ! 
Why  not  ? Explain  yourfelf. 

Careless. 

Would  you  compel  me  into  a marriage  ? 
Bellfield. 

Compel ! no—  -Tdeath  ! what  am  I about  ? ( 'afide ) 
Carbless. 

It  is  impofiible  : I am  engaged  to  Hortenfia. 

Blunt,  {afide) 

Fool ! blockhead  ! madman  ! 

Bellfield. 

Engaged  to  Hortenfia  ? 

O O 
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Careless. 

Pofitively,  fixed,  determined : the  licence  is  fent 
for. 


Bellfield. 

Carelefs,  give  me  your  hand.  Thou  art  an  honeft 
fellow. — I challenge  you  ! — you  have  done  Lucinda 
no  injury,  and  fo  I fliall  tell  her.  Hey  ! here  fhe 
comes,  and  Sir  Philip,  and — 

Enter  Sir  Philip,  Lucinda,  Hortensia. 

Sir  Philip,  (fmging) 

Lads  for  fhame  ! not  ready  for  the  Mafk  ? Care- 
lefs, I have  made  a new  dance,  fince  I faw  you. 

Careless. 

You  employ  your  time  to  advantage.  Blunt, 
mind  Hortenfia:  how  fhe  frowns  upon  me!— fhe 
carries  it  with  difcretion,  does  not  fhe  ? 

Lucinda. 

They  take  no  notice  of  each  other,  but  I will  em- 
broil them,  (afide)— Sir  Philip,  Mr.  Carelefs  has 
fo  peflered  me  with  fine  things,  and  has  talked  of 
tender  pain,  and  pleafing  anguifh,  and— - 

Bellfield. 

How,  Carelefs  ! ( afide ) 

Careless,  (to  Bellfield) 

Never  mind  her  : fhe  is  pleafed  to  be  merry, 

Y y Lu- 
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Lucinda. 

That  air  of  indifference ! Hortenfia,  the  wretch 
was  down  on  his  knees,  fighing,  vowing,  and  proteft- 
ing  that  he  loved  me,  and  only  me. 

Hortensia. 

Falfe,  perfidious  man  ! ( afide ) 

Lucinda. 

Are  you  alhamed  of  your  pafiion  for  a fine  wo- 
man ? 


Sir  Philip. 

Refufe  to  be  his  partner  at  Sunning  Hill. 
Hortensia. 

Refufe  to  be  his  partner  every  where. 

Careless. 

Bleffmgs  on  her  diferetion  ! — Blunt,  fhe  does  not 
pretend  the  leaft  regard  for  me.  (afide) 

Hortensia. 

Come,  Lucinda,  we  lhall  be  too  late — the  ball 
begins  prefently.  [Exit. 

Lucinda. 

Mr.  Bellfield,  won’t  you  fquire  us  ? 

[Exit  with  Bellfield. 

Sir  Philip. 

That’s  right ; make  you  ready.  Carelefs,  dis- 
patch ; we  lhall  want  you  in  my  new  dance.  I heard 

bad 
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bad  news,  and  fo  I compofed  it  to  dance  away 
thought. 

Blunt. 

Hang  him $ a troublefome  coxcomb,  (aftde) 

Sir  PHiLrp. 

All  life ; all  vivacity  : foot  it  at  top,  call  off  two 
couple,  foot  it  at  bottom,  dance  corners,  crofs  over, 
turn  your  partner,  right  hand  and  left. 

{Jings  and  dances  away  ) 

Careless. 

My  affairs  are  in  a fine  train  you  fee.  We  have 
both  fhewn  our  prudence. 


Blunt, 


You’ll  be  undone. 


Careless. 

Sufpicious  to  the  laft.  Whom  have  we  here  ? 

Enter  Brazen,  in  a different  livery . 
Careless. 

Hortenfia’s  livery  ! — this  is  a meffage  from  her. 
Brazen. 

Madam  Hortenfia  ordered  me  to  deliver  this 
letter  into  your  own  hands.  Sir. 

Careless. 

A letter!  let  me  prefs  it  clofe.  (kffng  it)  — 
Y y 2 Here, 
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Here,  friend,  a reward  for  your  diligence,  {gives 
him  money')  You  may  wait  an  anfwer. 

Brazen. 

I dare  not  ftay,  Sir;  fecrecy  is  the  word  : I mull 
be  gone.  {Exit. 

Careless. 

You  fee  I am  in  high  favour.  And  here,  here  is 
a proof  of  my  approaching  joys.  {opens  the  letter) 
Now — now — {reads)  cannot  comply — Ungenerous 
— be  my  laft — never — yours — {/lands  in  confufion) 

Blunt. 

What’s  the  matter  now  ? 

Careless. 

I never  was  fo  let  down  in  all  my  days. 

Blunt,  {taking  the  letter) 

A proof  of  your  approaching  joys ! ( reads ) 

cc  ‘To  liften  any  longer  to  your  addre/fes , when  I cannot 
cc  comply  with  them , would  he  ungenerous . I mu  ft, 
ff  therefore , by  this  letter , which  will  he  my  laft , wi/h 
cC  you  all  happinefs , and  freely  declare  I never  can  he 

yours . Hortenfta .” Your  affairs  are  in  a fine 

train  ! 

Careless. 

This  muff  be  fome  bu fy  intermeddler. 

Blunt. 

Your  own  tongue  has  intermeddled. 


Care-* 
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Careless. 

Hell  and  confufion  ! — what  does  all  this  mean  ? 
I never  jfhall  be  able  to  fhew  my  face  : my  friends 
will  blame  me,  my  enemies  will  rejoice,  and  every 
female  tongue  will  clack,  clack. — I’ll  meet  her  at 
the  malk  : this  fhall  be  explained.  That's  what  fhe 
means  : it  will  be  a renewal  of  love : Blunt,  1 dial! 
fucceed  Hill.  Come,  our  dreffes  are  at  hand : and 
from  this  moment  not  one  unguarded  word  jfhall 
efcape  me.  [Exeunt. 

Scene , an  Apartment  at  Sir  Phil  ip  V, 

Enter  Sir  Philip,  Wisely,  Bellfield. 

Sir  Philip,  (in  a minuet  fief) 

You  amaze  me,  Mr.  Wifely.  Carelefs  form  a 
defign  upon  my  wife  ! 

Wisely. 

The  plot  lies  as  I tell  you. 

Sir  Philip,  (turning  out  his  toes) 

This  is  enough  to  put  a man  out  of  tune. 

Wisely. 

Bedire&ed  by  me,  and  you  fhall  have  full  proof, 
and  at  the  fame  time  prevent  the  mifehief. 

Sir  Philip.  ( dancing ) 

I never  was  fo  difconcerted  in  all  my  days. 


Bell- 
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Bellfield. 

Your  own  eyes,  your  own  ears  fhall  convince  you. 
Wifely  ( afide  to  him)  I’ll  flep  and  fee  if  Lucinda  is 
ready. 

Wisely.  ( afide  to  Bellfield) 

Does  lhe  enter  with  fpirit  into  the  fcheme  ? 

Bellffield. 

Moft  chearfully : the  frolick  pleafes  her  of  all 
things  : fhe  is  dreffed  by  this  time. 

Wisely. 

Step  and  fpeak  to  her  once  more.  [ Exit  Bellfield] 
The  folly  of  this  man.  Sir  Philip,  has  put  it  in  my 
power  to  do  you  this  fervice.  Hark  ! he  comes 
this  way : I know  his  drefs. 

Sir  Philip. 

And  here  comes  my  wife  to  meet  him  : 1 know 
her  drefs.  (rifing  and  finking) 

Wisely. 

Place  yourfelf  in  this  bow  window : HI  let  down 
the  curtain  : you  may  hear  all  unfeen  and  unfufpedt- 
ed : quick,  difpatch  3 this  will  fave  you  from  dilho- 
nour. 

Sir  Philip. 

I fhall  be  ever  thankful  to  you. 

(walks  in  a minuet  Jlep) 


Wise- 
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Wi  s e l y . ( letting  down  the  curtain ) 

Now,  this  is  the  very  crifis  of  your  fortune.  So; 
I have  ftationed  him,  and  now  to  find  Hortenfia. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Careless  and  Lucinda,  at  oppofite  doors , and 
both  majked . 

Careless.  ( unmajking ) 

Her  Ladyfhip  is  true  to  her  appointment. — My 
Lady  Figure-In,  this  is  generous  indeed. 

Lucinda. 

The  ball-room  is  quite  full,  (in  a feigned  voice) 
Careless. 

We  are  fafe  here : nobody  will  come  this  way. 
You  may  throw  off  all  reftraint : let  me  hear  the 
accents  of  your  own  fweet  voice. 

Lucinda. 

No;  I love  to  pradtife. 

Sir  Philip,  (peeping) 

I never  knew  fuch  treachery. 

Careless. 

The  opportunity  is  now  favourable  to  our  mutual 
loves  : you  have  encouraged  me  to  hope  for  one 
kind  moment,  and  in  return  I here  vow  eternal  con- 
ftancy  and  love. 

SiR 
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S i R Pk  i l t p . ( peeping) 

You  fhail  dance  to  another  tune  prefen tly. 

Lucinda. 

How  can  I believe  you,  when  you  are  upon  the 
very  brink  of  marriage  with  Lucinda  ? 

Careless. 

Lucinda!  that  will  never  be. — Marry  her!  a 
giddy  infolent,  who  over-rates  both  her  beauty  and 
her  fortune — But  fhe  never  was  to  my  tafle,  I allure 
you. 


Lucinda. 

You  have  had  a lucky  efcape  : her  character,  I 
fear,  is  not  without  a blemifh. 

Careless. 

Mere  broken  china : but  fhe  patches  it  up,  and 
turns  the  bell  fide  to  view,  in  order  to  conceal  the 
flaw. 

Lucinda. 

I am  glad  you  know  her : but  then,  Horterrfia 
will  feduce  you  from  me. 

Careless. 

She  will  be  of  no  inconvenience  to  our  happinefs. 
I begin  to  know  her  too  : an  artful,  fly,  defigning,  a- 
morous  widow  : fhe  occafioned  the  death  of  her  firil 
hufband,  and  that  is  no  encouraging  circumftance  to 
a fecond. 


Sir 
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Sir  Philip,  {peeping) 

Such  a villain  never  entered  a gentleman’s  houfe. 
Lucinda. 

I am  very  faint  all  of  a fudden : the  heat  has  over- 
powered me : draw  up  that  curtain,  and  give  me  a 
little  air. 


Careless. 

(< drawing  up  the  curtain  and  looking  at  her ) 

Your  Ladyfhip  will  be  well  in  a moment.  Sir 
Philip  will  be  bufy  among  the  mafks ; he  will  never 
fufpeft  us,  and  if  he  fhould,  he  will  dance  away  his 
horns.  He  will  facrifice  to  the  graces.  ( making 

faft  the  firing, , he  fees  Sir  Philip)  Confufion  ! 

\JValks  away . 

Sir  Philip,  (following  him) 

Mr.  Carelefs,  this  is  the  vilefb  proceeding;  the 
bafefb  ufage.  Sir ; — the  molt  ungenerous  dehgn — it 
lets  me  all  on  fire.  ( dancing ) 

Careless. 

I am  blown : what  fhall  I do  now  ? 

Sir  Philip. 

I did  not  think  you  capable  of  this  perfidy : nor 
did  I think  your  Ladyfhip  fuch  a Jezabel:  come, 
fhew  your  face.  Madam,  and  let  me  fee  hovr  guilt  be- 
comes it. 

Lucinda.  ( unmafking ) 

How  innocence  becomes  it, 

Z z 
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Sir  Philip. 

Lucinda  all  this  time  I 

Careless. 

Ay ! more  misfortunes.  ( afide ) 

Sir  Philip. 

And  my  wife  innocent ! 

Lucinda. 

Yes,  fhe  is  innocent : Hie  was  willing  to  let  you  fee 
the  honour  of  your  friend  there : I am  forry  you 

have  found  a flaw  in  my  chara&er,  Mr.  Carelefs. 

Careless. 

I deferve  it  all.  (afide) 

Lucinda. 

And  was  you  fo  kind  as  to  flatter  me  with  hopes  ? 
Oh  ! ho  ! ho  ! 

Enter  Wisely  and  Bellfield. 

Both.' 

Your  humble  fervant,  Mr.  Carelefs. 

Careless. 

A fwarm  of  enemies  upon  me  at  once  ! 

Sir  Philip,  (dancing  up  to  him ) 

You  fee  what  a falfe  ftep  you  have  made. 


Care- 
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Careless. 

I fhall  take  an  opportunity  to  explain  all,  and 
for  the  prefent — I — ( going ) 

Enter  Hortensia  and  Blunt. 

Careless. 

She  too  here  ! all  my  ill  ftars  combined  ! 

Lucinda.* 

Hortenfia,  here  has  been  fuch  a difcovery ! 

Hortensia, 

I have  heard  it  all,  my  dear. 

Careless. 

I cannot  ftand  it : — this  is  not  a proper  time— H 
fhall  now  take  my  leave — {going) 

Hortensia.  (flopping  him ) 

Your  prefence  is  necefiary  : you  fhall  be  witnefs  to 
an  aft  of  juftice : Mr.  Wifely,  I acknowledge  the 

errors  of  my  conduft,  and  if  my  pi6ture  in  this  box 
can  be  acceptable — 

Wisely. 

Say,  you  give  your  heart  with  it, 

Careless. 

As  to  that  fnuff  box,  if  you  will  but  permit  me  to 
fpeak— 


Z 2 
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Hortensia. 

No  explanations : you  have  betrayed  me,  and  that 
determines  every  thing. 

Lucinda. 

And  Mr.  Wifely  reaps  the  juft  reward  of  his  fe- 
crecy : Mr.  Carelefs,  I have  been  a very  tyrant  to 

your  friend  Bellfield  : my  airs  are  too  thin  for  a lover 
to  fubfift  upon,  and  fo  now.  I’ll  let  in  a little  common 
fenfe  to  keep  him  alive.  ( gives  her  hand ) 

Bellfield. 

Thus  I am  Hefted  indeed. 

Sir  Philip. 

Poor  Carelefs  ! he  has  had  his  devil’s  dance,  and 
now  he  pays  the  piper. 

All. 

Ha  ! ha ! ha  ! 

Careless. 

You  may  all  laugh : I fhall  leave  you  in  pofteftion 
of  your  mirth  : I fhall  drop  no  hint  of  my  future 
fchemes  : I fhall  fet  out  for  the  country,  and  in  a few 
days  you  may,  perhaps,  read  in  the  Bath  Journal — 

Lucinda. 

Oh ! brave ! a fieve  to  the  very  laft. 

Sir  Philip. 

The  Bath  Journal,  did  he  fay  ? — 1 have  known 
them  dance  fixty  couple  at  Bath. 


Care- 
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Careless. 

Wifely,  you  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  : I 
deferve  it  for  putting  myfelf  in  your  power . Spare 
your  reproaches,  Blunt  ■,  I have  been  a very  filly 
fellow:  but  fince  matters  are  come  to  this  iflue,  I 
have  the  confolation  to  feel, — whatever  may  have 
been  my  indifcretions,  that  I am  above  a felfilh  and 
ungenerous  character : — I fcorn  a bafe  action  as  much 
as  any  man  in  England. 

The  Carelefs  Indifcreet  (this  day  has  fhewn) 

Is  No  Ones  Enemy,  Except  his  Own. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


TPI E following  fccncs  were  offered  to  the 
Public  in  January  1764;  but  a party  of  that 
fpecies  of  critics,  whom  the  love  of  mifchief  fome-r 
times  affembles  at  the  theatre,  being  unwilling  to 
hear,  the  piece  was  damned . Mr.  Lewis,  of  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  had  the  courage  to  revive  it  for  his 
benefit  in  March  1776,  with  an  alteration  of  the 
title,  and  it  has  been  fince  frequently  repeated  with 
fuccefs.  A fimilar  incident  happened  to  Voltaire 
at  Paris.  That  writer,  in  the  year  1734,  produced 
a tragedy,  intitled  Adelaide  du  Guesclin,  which 
was  hilled  through  every  aft.  In  17 65,  Le  Kain, 
an  aftor  of  eminence,  revived  the  play,  which 
had  lain  for  years  under  condemnation.  Every 
fcene  was  applauded.  What  can  I think,  fays  Vol- 
taire,  of  thefe  oppofite  judgments?  He  relates 
the  following  anecdote.  A banker  at  Paris  had  or- 
ders to  get  a new  march  compofed  for  one  of  the  re- 
giments of  Charles  XII.  He  employed  a man  of 
talents  for  the  purpofe.  The  march  was  prepared, 
and  a praftice  of  it  had  at  the  banker’s  houfe  before 
a numerous  affembly.  The  mufic  was  found  detefb- 
able.  Mouret  (that  was  the  compofer’s  name)  re- 
tired with  his  performance,  and  foon  after  inferred 
it  in  one  of  his  operas.  The  banker  and  his  friends 
went  to  the  opera  : the  march  was  univerfally  ad- 

mired. Ah,  fays  the  banker,  that's  what  we  wanted: 
why  did  not  you  give  ns  Jomething  in  this  tafte  ? Sir, 
replied  Mouret,  the  march,  which  you  now  ap- 
plaud, is  the  very  fame  that  you  condemned; 
before, 
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ACT  the  FIRST. 

Enter  Woodley  and  Dimity. 

Dimity. 

PO  ! po  ! — no  fuch  thing : I tell  you,  Mr.  Wood- 
ley,  you  are  a mere  novice  in  thefe  affairs. 

Woodley. 

Nay,  but  liften  to  reafon,  Mrs.  Dimity:  has  not 
your  matter,  Mr.  Drugget,  invited  me  down  to  his 
country-feat  ? has  not  he  promifed  to  give  me  his 
daughter  Nancy  in  marriage  ? and  with  what  pre- 
tence can  he  now  break  off? 

Dimity. 

What  pretence  ! — you  put  a body  out  of  all  pa- 
tience. Go  on  your  own  way,  Sir  $ my  advice  is 
loft  upon  you. 

Woodley. 

You  do  me  injuttice,  Mrs.  Dimity.  Your  advice 
has  governed  my  whole  conduct.  Have  not  I fixed 
an  intereft  in  the  young  lady’s  heart  ? 

Dimity. 

An  intereft  in  a fiddleftick  !— You  ought  to  have 
made  fure  of  the  father  and  mother.  What,  do  you 
think  the  way  to  get  a wife,  at  this  time  of  day,  is 
by  fpeaking  fine  things  to  the  lady  you  have  a fancy 

for  ? 
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for  ? That  was  the  practice,  indeed  ; but  things 
are  altered  now.  You  mult  addrefs  the  old  people. 
Sir;  and  never  trouble  your  head  about  your  mi f- 
trefs.  None  of  your  letters,  and  verfes,  and  foft 
looks,  and  fine  fpeeches, — cc  Have  companion,  thou 
angelic  creature,  on  a poor  dying” — Pfiiaw  ! fluff! 
nonfenfe  ! all  out  cf  fafnion.  Go  your  ways  to  the 
old  curmudgeon,  humour  his  whims — cc  I fhall  e • 
flcem  it  an  honour.  Sir,  to  be  allied  to  a gentleman 
of  your  rank  and  tafte.”  “ Upon  my  word,  he’s  a 
pretty  young  gentleman.”—’ — Then  wheel  about  to 
the  mother  : “ Your  daughter,  ma’am,  is  the  very 
model  of  you,  and  I fhall  adore  her  for  your  fake.” 
“ Here,  come  hither,  Nancy,  take  this  gentleman 
for  better  for  worfe.”  <c  La,  mama,  I can  never 
confent.” — cc  I fhould  not  have  thought  of  your 
confent : the  confent  of  your  relations  is  enough  : 
wdiy,  how  now,  huffey !”  So  away  you  go  to 
church ; the  knot  is  tied ; an  agreeable  honey-moon 
follows ; the  charm  is  then  diffolved  ; you  go  to  all 
the  clubs  in  St.  James’s  flreet ; your  lady  goes  to 
the  Coterie;  and,  in  a little  time  you  both  go  to 
Doflor’s  Commons ; the  Morning  Poft  difplays  you 
in  black  and  white  ; Poets  Corner  treats  you  with  a 
ballad  or  an  epigram ; your  friends  pity  you  ; the 
town  laughs  at  you  ; the  lawyers  abufe  you  ; and  if 
faults  on  both  fides  prevent  a divorce,  you  quarrel 
like  contrary  elements  all  the  reft  of  your  lives  : 
that’s  the  way  of  the  world  now. 

Woodley. 

But  you  know,  my  dear  Dimity,  the  old  couple 
have  received  every  mark  of  attention  from  me. 

Dimity. 

Attention  ! to  be  fure  you  did  not  fall  afleep  in 
their  company ; but  what  then  ? You  fhould  have 


en* 
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entered  into  their  characters,  play’d  with  their  hu- 
mours, and  Sacrificed  to  their  absurdities. 

Woodley. 

But  if  my  temper  is  too  frank 

Dimity. 

Frank,  indeed  ! yes,  you  have  been  frank  enough 
to  ruin  yourfelf.  Have  not  you  to  do  with  a rich 
old  fhopkeeper,  retired  from  bufinefs  with  an  hun-  * 
dred  thouiand  pounds  in  his  pocket,  to  enjoy  the 
duft  of  the  London  road,  which  he  calls  living  in 
the  country?  and  yet  you  muft  find  fault  with  his 
Situation  ! What  if  he  has  made  a ridiculous  gim- 
crack  of  his  houfe  and  gardens  ? you  know  his  heart 
is  fet  upon  it ; and  could  not  you  have  commended 
his  tafte  ? But  you  mu  ft  be  too  frank!  “Thofe 
walks  and  alleys  are  too  regular:  thofe  eveigreens 
ftiould  not  be  cut  into  fuch  fantaftic  fhapes.” — And 
thus  you  advife  a poor  old  mechanic,  who  delights 
in  every  thing  that’s  monftrous,  to  follow'  nature. 
Oh,  you  are  likely  to  be  a fuccefsful  lover  ! 

Woodley. 

But  why  fhould  I not  Save  a father-in-law  from 
being  a laughing -ftock  ? 

Dimity. 

Make  him  your  father-in-law  firft. 

Woodley. 

Why,  he  can’t  open  his  windows  for  the  duft  : he 
Hands  all  day,  looking  through  a pane  of  giafs,  at  the 
carts  and  ftage-coaches,  as  they  pafs  by,  and  he  calls 
that  living  in  the  frefh  air,  and  enjoying  his  own 
thoughts. 


Dimity. 
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Dimity. 

And  could  not  you  let  him  go  on  his  own  way  ? 
You  have  ruined  yourfelf  by  calking  fenfe  to  him ; 
and  all  your  nonfenfe  to  the  daughter  won’t  make  a- 
mends  for  it.  And  then  the  mother ; how  have  you 
played  your  cards  in  that  quarter?  She  wants  a 
tinlel  man  of  fafhion  for  her  fecond  daughter. 
“ Don’t  you  fee  (fays  fhe)  how  happy  my  eldeft 
girl  is  made  by  her  match  with  Sir  Charles  Rackett  ? 
She  has  been  married  three  entire  weeks,  and  not  fo 
much  as  one  angry  word  has  palTed  between  them  ! 
Nancy  fhall  have  a man  of  quality  too.” 

Woodley. 

And  yet  I know  Sir  Charles  Rackett  perfectly 
well. 

Dimity. 

Yes,  fo  do  1 1 and  I know  he’ll  make  his  lady 
wretched  at  laft\.  But  what  then  ? You  fhould 
have  humoured  the  old  folks  : you  fhould  have  been 
a talking  empty  fop  to  the  good  old  lady ; and  to 
the  old  gentleman,  an  admirer  of  his  tafte  in  garden- 
ing. But  you  have  loft  him:  he  is  grown  fond  of 
this  beau  Lovelace,  who  is  here  in  the  houfe  with 
him : the  coxcomb  ingratiates  himfelf  by  flattery, 
and  you’re  undone  by  ’franknefs. 

Woodley. 

And  yet.  Dimity,  I won’t  defpair. 


Dimity. 


And  yet  you  have  reafon  to  defpair,  a million  of 
reafons  : to-morrow  is  fixed  for  the  wedding-day ; 
Sir  Charles  and  his  lady  are  to  be  here  this  very 
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night ; they  are  engaged,  indeed,  at  a great  rout  in 
town,  but  they  take  a bed  here,  notwithstanding. 
The  family  is  fitting  up  for  them  ; Mr.  Drugget 
will  keep  you  all  in  the  next  room  there,  till  they  ar- 
rive ; to-morrow  the  bufinefs  is  over ; and  yet  you 
don’t  defpair  ! — Hufh  ! hold  your  tongue  ; here 
comes  Lovelace,  and  Mr.  Drugget  with  him  ; ftep 
in,  and  I’ll  deVile  fomething,  I warrant  you.  [Exit 
Woodley.]  The  old  folks  fhall  not  have  their  own 
way.  It  is  enough  to  vex  a body,  to  fee  an  old  fa- 
ther and  mother  marrying  their  daughter  as  they 
pleafe,  in  fpiteof  my  judgment,  and  all  I can  do. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Drugget  and  Lovelace. 

Drugget. 

And  fo  you  like  my  houfe  and  gardens,  Mr. 
Lovelace. 


Lovelace. 

Oh  ! perfectly.  Sir  ; they  gratify  my  tafte  of  all 
things.  Ones  fees  villas  where  Nature  reigns  in  a 
wild  kind  of  fimplicity  : but  then  they  have  no  ap- 
pearance of  art,  no  art  at  all. 

Drugget-. 

Very  true,  rightly  diftinguilhed  : now  mine  is  all 
art ; no  wild  nature  here ; I did  it  all  myfelf. 

Lovelace. 

Indeed  ! I thought  you  had  fome  of  the  great  pro- 
ficients in  gardening  to  afiift  you. 

Drugget. 

Lackaday ! no,  Ha ! ha ! I underftand  thefe 
Vol.  II.  B b b things. 

w> 
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things.  I love  my  garden.  The  front  of  my  houfe, 
Mr.  Lovelace,  is  not  that  very  pretty  ? 

Lovelace. 

Elegant  to  a degree  ! 


Drugget. 

Don’t  you  like  the  fun-dial,  placed  juft  by  my 
dining-room  windows  ! 


Lovelace. 
A perfect  beauty  ! 


Drugget. 

I knew  you’d  like  it : and  the  motto  is  fo  well  a- 
dapted — Tempus  edax  & index  rerum . And  I know 
the  meaning  of  it.  Time  eateth  and  difcovereth  all 
things.  Ha!  ha!  pretty,  Mr.  Lovelace!  I have 
feen  people  fo  ftare  at  it  as  they  pafs  by ! Ha ! ha  ! 

Lovelace. 

Why  now,  I don’t  believe  there’s  a nobleman  in 
the  kingdom  has  fuch  a thing. 

Drugget. 

Oh  no  ; they  have  got  into  a falfe  tafte.  I bought 
that  bit  of  ground  on  the  other  ftde  of  the  road,  and 
now  it  is  a perfect  beauty.  I made  a duck-pond 
there,  for  the  fake  of  the  profpech 

Lovelace. 

Charmingly  imagined  ! 

Drugget. 

My  leaden  images  are  well ! 

Love- 
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Lovelace. 

They  exceed  antient  ftatuary. 

Drugget. 

I love  to  be  furprized  at  the  turning  of  a walk 
with  an  inanimate  figure,  that  looks  you  full  in  the 
face,  and  can  fay  nothing  at  all,  while  one  is  enjoying 
one’s  own  thoughts.  Ha  ! ha  ! — Mr.  Lovelace,  I’ll 
point  out  a beauty  to  you.  Juft  by  the  haw-haw,  at 
the  end  of  my  ground,  there  is  a fine  Dutch  figure, 
with  a fcythe  in  his  hand,  and  a pipe  in  his  mouth. 
That’s  a jewel,  Mr.  Lovelace  ! 

Lovelace. 

That  efcaped  me  : a thoufand  thanks  for  pointing 
it  out.  I obferve  you  have  two  very  fine  yew  trees 
before  the  houfe. 

Drugget. 

Lackaday,  Sir  ! they  look  uncouth.  I have  a de- 
fign  about  them.  I intend — ha  ! ha  ! it  will  be  very 
pretty,  Mr.  Lovelace — I intend  to  have  them  cut 
into  the  fhape  of  the  two  giants  at  Guildhall ! 

Lovelace. 

Exquifit.e  ! — Why  then  they  won’t  look  like  trees. 

Drugget. 

No,  no ; not  in  the  leaft ; I won’t  have  any  thing 
in  my  garden  that  looks  like  what  it  is. 

Lovelace. 

Nobody  underftands  thefe  things  like  you,  Mr. 
Drugget. 


Bbbi 


Drug- 
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Drugget  . 

Lackaday  ! it’s  all  my  delight  now.  This  is 
what  I have  been  working  for.  I have  a great  im- 
provement to  make  hill : I propofe  to  have  my 
evergreens  cut  into  fortifications  ; and  then  I fhall 
have  the  Moro  caftle,  and  the  Havanna  ; and  then 
near  it  (hall  be  fhips  of  myrtle,  failing  upon  feas  of 
box  to  attack  the  town  : won’t  that  make  my  place 
look  very  rural,  Mr.  Lovelace  ? 

Lovelace. 


Why  you  have  the  moft  fertile  invention,  Mr. 


Drugget. 


Drugget. 

Ha  ! ha!  this  is  what  I have  been  working  for.  I 
love  my  garden.  But  I muft  beg  your  pardon  fora 
few  moments  : I muft  ftep  and  fpeak  with  a famous 
nurfery-man,  who  is  come  to  offer  me  fome  choice 
rarities.  Go  and  join  the  company,  Mr.  Lovelace  : 
my  daughter  Rackett  and  Sir  Charles  will  be  here 
prefently.  I fhan’t  go  to  bed  till  I fee  them.  Ha! 
ha  ! — my  place  is  prettily  variegated.  This  is  ail  I 
delight  in  now.  I fined  for  Sheriff  to  enjoy  thefe 
things — ha!  ha!  [Exit , 


Lovelace. 

Poor  Mr.  Drugget ! Mynkeer  Van  Thunderten- 
trunck,  in  his  little  box  at  the  fide  of  a dyke,  has  as 
much  tafte  and  elegance.  However,  if  I can  but 
carry  off  his  daughter,  if  I can  but  rob  his  garden  of 
that  Bower;  why  then  I fhall  fay,  “ This  is  what  I 
have  been  working  for.” 


Dimity. 
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Enter  Dimity. 

Dimity. 

Do  lend  us  your  afliflance,  Mr.  Lovelace.  You 
are  a fweet  gentleman,  and  love  a good-natured 
a&ion. 


Lovelace. 

Why  how  now!  what’s  the  matter  ? 

Dimity. 

My  mailer  is  going  to  cut  the  two  yew-trees  into 
the  fliape  of  two  devils,  I believe ; and  my  poor 
miflrefs  is  breaking  her  heart  for  it.  Do,  run  and 
advife  him  againft  it.  She  is  your  friend,  you  know 
fhe  is.  Sir. 

Lovelace. 

Oh,  if  that's  all.  I'll  make  that  matter  eafy  di' 
really. 

Dimity. 

My  miflrefs  will  be  for  ever  obliged  to  you  \ and 
you  will  marry  her  daughter  in  the  morning. 

Lovelace. 

Oh,  my  rhetoric  fhall  diffuade  him. 

Dimity. 

And,  Sir,  put  him  againfl  dealing  with  that  nur- 
fery-man  ; Mrs.  Drugget  hates  him. 


Lovelace. 


Docs  ihe  ? 


Dimity. 
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Dimity. 

Mortally. 

Lovelace. 

Say  no  more,  the  bufinefs  is  done.  [ Exit. 

Dimity. 

If  he  fays  one  word  againft  the  Giants  at  Guild- 
hall, he  is  undone.  Old  Drugget  will  never  forgive 
him.  My  brain  was  at  its  laft  lhift ; but  if  this  plot 
takes — So,  here  comes  our  Nancy. 

Enter  Nancy. 

Nancy. 

Well,  Dimity,  what’s  to  become  of  me  ? 

Dimity. 

My  ftars ! what  makes  you  up,  Mifs  ? I thought 
you  were  gone  to  bed. 

Nancy. 

What  fhould  I go  to  bed  for  ? only  to  tumble 
and  tofs,  and  fret,  and  be  uneafy.  They  are  going 
to  marry  me,  and  I am  frighted  out  of  my  wits. 

Dimity. 

Why  then  you  are  the  only  young  lady  within 
fifty  miles  round,  that  would  be  frightened  at  fuch 
a thing. 


Nancy. 

Ah  i if  they  would  let  me  chufe  for  myfelf. 


Dimity. 
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Dimity. 

Don’t  you  like  Mr.  Lovelace  ? 

Nancy. 

My  mama  does,  but  I don’t ; I don’t  mind  his 
being  a man  of  fafhion,  not  I. 

Dimity. 

And,  pray,  can  you  do  better  than  to  follow  the 
fafhion  ? 


Nancy. 

Ah ! I know  there’s  a fafhion  for  new  bonnets, 
and  a fafhion  for  drefTing  the  hair : but  1 never  heard 
of  a fafhion  for  the  heart. 

Dimity. 

Why  then,  my  dear,  the  heart  moflly  follows  the 
fafhion  now. 

Nancy. 

Does  it ! Pray  who  fets  the  fafhion  of  the  heart  ? 

Dimity. 

All  the  fine  ladies  in  London,  o’my  confcience. 

Nancy. 

And  what’s  the  laft  new  falhion,  pray  ? 

Dimity. 

Why  to  marry  any  fop  that  has  a few  deceitful 
agreeable  appearances  about  him  fomething  of  a 
pert  phrafe,  a good  operator  for  the  teeth,  and  tole- 
rable taylor. 


Nancy. 
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Nancy. 

And  do  they  marry  without  loving  ? 

Dimity.* 

Oh  ! marrying  for  love  has  been  a great  while  out 
of  fafhion. 

Nancy. 

Why  then  I’ll  wait  till  that  fafhion  comes  up 
again. 


Dimity. 

And  then,  Mr.  Lovelace,  I reckon — 

Nancy. 

Pfhaw  ! I don’t  like  him  : he  talks  to  me  as  if  he 
was  the  molt  miferable  man  in  the  world,  and  the 
confident  things  looks  fo  pleafed  with  himfelf  all  the 
while.  I want  to  marry  for  love,  and  not  for  card- 
playing. I fhould  not  be  able  to  bear  the  life  my 
lifter  leads  with  Sir  Charles  Rackett.  Shall  I tell 
you  a fecret  ? I will  forfeit  my  new  cap  if  they  don’t 
quarrel  foon. 


Dimity. 

Oh  fie  ! no  ! they  won’t  quarrel  yet  a-while.  A 
quarrel  in  three  weeks  after  marriage,  would  be 
fomewhat  of  the  quickeft.  By  and  by  we  fhall  hear 
of  their  whims  and  their  humours.  Well,  but  if 
you  don’t  like  Mr.  Lovelace,  what  fay  you  to  Mr. 
Woodley  ? 


Nancy. 
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Nancy. 

Ah  ! — I don’t  know  what  to  fay — but  I can  fing 
fomething  that  will  explain  my  mind. 

SONG. 

I. 

WHEN  firfb  the  dear  youth  palling  by, 
Difclos’d  his  fair  form  to  my  fight, 

I gaz’d,  but  I could  not  tell  why ; 

My  heart  it  went  throb  with  delight. 

II. 

As  nearer  he  drew,  thofe  fweet  eyes 

Were  with  their  dear  meaning  fo  bright, 

I trembled,  and,  loft  in  furprize. 

My  heart  it  went  throb  with  delight. 

III. 

When  his  lips  their  dear  accents  did  try 
The  return  of  my  love  to  excite, 

I feign’d,  yet  began  to  guefs  why 

My  heart  it  went  throb  with  delight, 

IV. 

We  chang’d  the  ftol’n  glance,  the  fond  fmile, 

Which  lovers  alone  read  aright ; 

We  look’d,  and  we  figh’d,  yet  the  while 
Our  hearts  they  went  throb  with  delight. 

V. 

Confent  I foon  blulh’d,  with  a figh 
My  promife  I ventur’d  to  plight ; 

Come,  Hymen,  we  then  fhall  know  why 
Our  hearts  they  go  throb  with  delight, 
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Enter  Woodley. 

Woodley. 

My  fweetefi  angel ! I have  heard  it  all,  and  my 
heart  overflows  with  love  and  gratitude. 

Nancy. 

Ah  ! but  I did  not  know  you  was  liftening.  You 
fhould  not  have  betrayed  me  fo.  Dimity : I fhall  be 
angry  with  you. 

Dimity. 

Well,  I’ll  take  my  chance  for  that.  Run  both 
into  my  room,  and  fay  all  your  pretty  things  to  one 
another  there,  for  here  comes  the  old  gentleman — 
make  hafie  away.  \_Exeunt  Woodley  and  Nancy. 

Enter  Drugget. 

Drugget. 

A forward  prefuming  coxcomb  ! Dimity,  do  you 
Rep  to  Mrs.  Drugget,  and  fend  her  hither. 

Dimity. 

Yes,  Sir ; — it  works  upon  him  I fee.  \_Exit . 

Drugget. 

The  yew  trees  ought  not  to  be  cut,  becaufe  they’ll 
help  to  keep  off  the  duff,  and  1 am  too  near  the  road 
already.  A forry  ignorant  fop  ! When  I am  in  fo 
fine  a fituation,  and  can  fee  every  cart,  waggon,  and 
Rage-coach  that  goes  by.  And  then  to  abufe  the 
nurfcry- man’s  rarities  ! A finer  fucking  pig  in  la- 
vender, with  fage  growing  in  his  belly,  was  never 
leen  ! And  yet  he  wants  me  not  to  have  it.  But 
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have  it  I will. — There’s  a fine  tree  of  knowledge, 
with  Adam  and  Eve  in  juniper  3 Eve’s  nofe  not 
quite  grown,  but  it’s  thought  in  the  fpring  will  be 
very  forward  : I’ll  have  that  too,  with  the  lerpent  in 
ground  ivy.  Two  Poets  in  wormwood  ! I’ll  have 
them  both.  Ay  3 and  there’s  a Lord  Mayor’s  fe aft 
in  honey-fuckle  3 and  the  whole  court  of  Aldermen 
in  hornbeam  : and  three  modern  beaux  in  jeflamine, 
fomewhat  ftunted : they  all  fhall  be  in  my  garden, 
with  the  Dragon  of  Wantley  in  box,  all,  all  3 I’ll 
have  them  all,  let  my  wife  and  Mr.  Lovelace  fay 
what  they  will. 

Enter  Mrs.  Drugget, 

Mrs.  Drugget. 

Did  you  fend  for  me,  lovey  ? 

Drugget. 

The  yew-trees  fhall  be  cut  into  the  giants  at 
Guildhall,  whether  you  will  or  not. 

Mrs.  Drugget. 

Sure  my  own  dear  will  do  as  he  pleafes, 

Drugget, 

And  the  pond,  though  you  praife  the  green  banks, 
fhall  be  walled  round,  and  I’ll  have  a little  fat  boy 
in  marble,  fpouting  up  water  in  the  middle. 

Mrs.  Drugget, 

My  fweet,  who  hinders  you  \ 

Drugget, 

Yes,  and  I’ll  buy  the  nurfery-man’s  whole  cata- 
logue, Do  you  think,  after  retiring  to  live  all  the 
C c c % way 
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way  here,  almoft  four  miles  from  London,  that  I 
won’t  do  as  I pleafe  in  my  own  garden  ? 

Mrs.  Drugget. 

My  dear,  but  why  are  you  in  fuch  a paflion  ? 

Drugget. 

I’ll  have  the  Lavender  Pig,  and  the  Adam  and 
Eve,  and  the  Dragon  of  Wantley,  and  all  of  ’em  : 
and  there  fhan’t  be  a more  romantic  fpot  on  the 
London  road  than  mine. 

Mrs.  Drugget. 

I’m  fure  it  is  as  pretty  as  hands  can  make  it. 

Drugget. 

I did  it  all  myfelf,  and  I’ll  do  more.  And  Mr. 
Lovelace  fhan’t  have  my  daughter, 

Mrs.  Drugget. 

No  ! what’s  the  matter  now,  Mr.  Drugget  ? 

Drugget. 

He  fhall  learn  better  manners  than  to  abufe  my 
houfe  and  gardens.  You  put  him  in  the  head  of  it, 
but  I’ll  difappoint  ye  both.  And  lb  you  may  go 
and  tell  Mr.  Lovelace  that  the  match  is  quite  off. 

Mrs.  Drugget. 

I can’t  comprehend  all  this,  not  I.  But  I’ll  tell 
him  fo,  if  you  pleafe,  my  dear.  I am  willing  to 
give  myfelf  pain,  if  it  will  give  you  pleature  : mufc 
I give  myfelf  pain  ? Don’t  afk  me,  pray  don’t  -9  1 
can’t  fupport  ail  this  uncafinefs. 


Drug- 
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Drugget. 

I am  refolved,  and  it  fhall  be  fo. 

Mrs.  Drugget. 

Let  it  be  fo  then,  {cries)  Oh  ! oh!  cruel  man  ! 
I Jfhall  break  my  heart  if  the  match  is  broke  off.  If 
it  is  not  concluded  to-morrow,  fend  for  an  under- 
taker, and  bury  me  the  next  day. 

I 

Drugget. 

flow  ! I don’t  want  that  neither. 

Mrs.  Drugget. 

Oh  ! oh  ! 

Drugget. 

I am  your  lord  and  matter,  my  dear,  but  not  your 
| executioner.  Before  George,  it  mull  never  be  faid 
™ that  my  wife  died  of  too-much  compliance.  Chear 
up,  my  love  ; and  this  affair  fhall  be  fettled  as  foon 
as  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Rackitt  arrive. 

Mrs.  Drugget. 

You  bring  me  to  life  again.  You  know,  my 
fweet,  what  an  happy  couple  Sir  Charles  and  his 
Lady  are.  Why  ihould  not  we  make  our  Nancy  as 
happy  ? 

Enter  Dimity. 

Dimity. 

Sir  Charles  and  his  Lady,  Ma’am. 


Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Dimity. 

Oh  ! charming ! I’m  tranfported  with  joy ! where 
are  they  ? I long  to  fee  ’em.  [Exit. 

Dimity. 

Well*  Sir;  the  happy  couple  are  arrived. 

Drugget. 

Yes,  they  do  live  happy  indeed. 

Dimity, 

But  how  long'  will  it  laft  ? 

Drugget/ 

How  long ! Don’t  forbode  any  ill,  you  jade  ; 
don’t,  I fay.  It  will  laft  during  their  lives,  I hope. 

Dimity. 

Well,  mark  the  end  of  it.  Sir  Charles,  I know, 
is  gay  and  good-humoured  ; but  he  can’t  bear  the 
leaft  contradidlion,  no,  not  in  the  mereft  trifle. 

Drugget. 

Hold  your  tongue  ; hold  your  tongue. 

Dimity. 

Yes,  Sir,  I have  done ; and  yet  there  is  in  the 
compofition  of  Sir  Charles  a certain  humour,  which, 
like  the  flying  gout,  gives  no  difturbance  to  the  fa- 
mily till  it  fettles  in  the  head  : when  once  it  fixes 
there,  mercy  on  every  body  about  him  ! But  here 
he  comes.  [Exit. 


Enter 
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Enter  Sir  Charles. 

Sir  Charles. 

My  dear  Sir,  I kifs  your  hand.  But  why  Hand 
on  ceremony?  To  find  you  up  at  this  late  hour 
mortifies  me  beyond  expreffton. 

Drugget. 

’Tis  but  once  in  away.  Sir  Charles. 

Sir  Charles. 

My  obligations  to  you  are  inexpreflible ; you 
have  given  me  the  molt  amiable  of  girls  ; our  tem- 
pers accord  like  unifons  in  mufic. 

Drugget. 

Ah  ! that’s  what  makes  me  happy  in  my  old  days ; 
my  children  and  my  garden  are  all  my  care. 

Sir  Charles. 

And  my  friend  Lovelace — he  is  to  have  our  filler 
Nancy,  I find. 

Drugget. 

Why  my  wife  is  fo  minded. 

1 

Sir  Charles. 

Oh,  by  all  means,  let  her  be  made  happy.  A 
very  pretty  fellow  Lovelace ; as  to  that  Mr. — 
Woodley,  I think  you  call  him — he  is  but  a plain, 
underbred,  ill-fafhioned  fort  of  a — Nobody  knows 
him;  he  is  not  one  of  us.  Oh,  by  all  means  marry 
her  to  one  of  us. 


Drug- 
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Drugget. 

I believe  it  mufl  be  fo.  Would  you  take  any  re- 
freshment ? 


Sir  Charles. 

Nothing  in  nature — it  is  time  to  retire  to  reft. 


Drugget. 

Well,  well ! good  night  Sir  Charles.  Ha  ! here 
comes  my  daughter.  Good  night,  Sir  Charles. 


Bon  repos. 


Sir  Charles. 


Enter  Lady  Racket. 

Lady  Racket. 

Dear  Sir ! I did  not  expedt  to  fee  you  up  fo  late. 
Drugget. 

My  Lady  Racket,  I am  glad  to  hear  how  happy 
you  are  : I won’t  detain  you  now.  There’s  your 
good  man  waiting  for  you  : good  night,  my  girl. 

- [Exit. 


Sir  Charles. 

I muft  humour  this  old  putt,  in  order  to  be  re- 
membered in  his  will. 

Enter  Lady  Racket. 


Lady  Rackett. 

O la  1 I am  quite  fatigued.  I can  hardly  move. 
Why  don’t  you  help  me,  you  barbarous  man? 


Sir 
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Sir  Charles. 

There;  take  my  arm — Was  ever  thing  fo  pretty 
made  to  walk  ?” 

Lady  Racket. 

But  I won't  be  laughed  at.  ( looking  tenderly  at 
him)  I don’t  love  you. 

Sir  Charles. 

Don’t  you  ? 

Lady  Rackett. 

No.  Dear  me  ! this  glove  ! why  don’t  you  help 
me  off  with  my  glove  ? Plhaw!  you  aukward  thing, 
let  it  alone  ; you  an’t  fit  to  be  about  my  perfon.  I 
might  as  well  not  be  married,  for  any  ufe  you  are  of. 
Reach  me  a chair.  You  have  no  compaffion  for  me. 
I am  fo  glad  to  fit  down.  Why  do  you  drag  me  to 
routs  ? You  know  I hate  them. 

Sir  Charles. 

Oh ! there’s  no  exifting,  no  breathing,  unlefs  one 
does  as  other  people  of  fafhion  do. 

Lady  Rackett. 

But  I am  out  of  humour : I loff  all  my  money. 
Sir  Charles. 

How  much  ? 

Lady  Rackett. 

Three  hundred. 

Vol.  II.  D d d Sir 
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Sir  Charles. 

Never  fret  for  that.  I don’t  value  three  hundred 
pounds  to  contribute  to  your  happinefs. 

Lady  Rackett. 

Don’t  you  ? — not  value  three  hundred  pounds  to 
pieafe  me  ? 


Sir  Charles. 

You  know  I don’t. 

Lady  Rackett. 

Ah  ! you  fond  fool ! — But  I hate  gaming  : it  aL 
moll  metamorphofes  a woman  into  a fury.  Do  you 
know  that  I was  frighted  at  myfelf  feveral  times  to- 
night ? I had  an  huge  oath  at  the  very  tip  of  my 
tongue. 

Sir  Charles, 

Had  ye? 


Lady  Rackett, 

I caught  myfelf  at  it ; but  I bit  my  lips,  and  fo  I 
did  not  difgrace  myfelf.  And  then  I was  crammed 
up  in  a corner  of  the  room  with  fuch  a llrange  party 
at  a whift-table,  looking  at  black  and  red  fpots  : did 
you  mind  them  ? 


Sir  Charles. 

You  know  I was  bufy  elfewhere. 

Lady  Rackett. 

There  was  that  llrange,  unaccountable  woman’ 
Mrs.  Nightlhade : Hie  behaved  fo  fretfully  to  her 
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iiufband,  a poor,  inoffenfive,  good-natured,  good 
fort  of  a good  for  nothing  kind  of  man  : but  fhe  fo 
teized  him — a How  could  you  play  that  card  ? Ah, 
youVe  a head,  and  fo  has  a pin — You’re  a numfculi, 
you  know  you  are — Ma’am,  he  has  the  poorefl:  head 
in  the  world,  he  does  not  know  what  he  is  about ; 
you  know  you  don’t — Oh  fye  ! — I’m  afhamed  of 
you  !” 

Sir  Charles. 

She  has  ferved  to  divert  you,  I fee. 

Lady  Rackett. 

And  to  crown  all,  there  was  my  Lady  Clackit, 
who  runs  on  with  an  eternal  larum  about  nothing, 
out  of  all  feafon,  time,  and  place — In  the  very  midft 
of  the  game  fhe  begins,  <c  Lard,  Ma’am,  I was  ap- 
prehenfive  I fhould  not  be  able  to  wait  on  your  La’ 
Chip ; my  poor  little  dog,  Pompey — the  fvveetefl 
thing  in  the  world, — a fpade  led  ! — there’s  the 
Knave — I was  fetching  a walk,  Me’m,  the  othei1 
morning  in  the  Park  s a fine  frofly  morning  it  was ; 

I love  frofty  weather  of  all  things.  Let  me  look  at 
the  laft  trick — and  fo,  Me’m,  little  Pompey* — Oh  ! 
if  your  La’fhip  was  to  fee  the  dear  creature  pinched 
with  the  frofl,  and  mincing  his  Heps  along  the  Mall, 
with  his  pretty  innocent  face — I vow  I don’t  know 
what  to  play- — And  fo,  Me’m,  while  I was  talking  to 
Captain  Fiimfey  — Your  La’fhip  knows  Captain 
Flimfey — Nothing  but  rubbifh  in  my  hand — I can’t 
help  it — And  fo,  Me’m,  five  odious  frights  of  dogs 
befet  my  poor  little  Pompey — the  dear  creature  has 
the  heart  of  a lion,  but  who  can  refill  five  at  once  ? 
And  fo  Pompey  barked  for  alliilance„  The  hurt  he 
received  was  upon  his  chetl : the  do6tor  would  not 
advife  him  to  venture  out  till  the  wound  is  healed, 
for  fear  of  an  inflammation — Pray  what’s  trumps  ? 

D d d 2 Sir 
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Sir  Charles. 

My  dear,  you’d  make  a mofl  excellent  a&refs. 

Lady  Rackett. 

Why  don’t  you  hand  me  up  flairs  ? Oh  ! — I am 
fo  tired  : let  us  go  to  refl. 

Sir  Charles.  ( affijling  her ) 

You  complain,  and  yet  raking  is  the  delight  of 
your  little  heart. 

Lady  Rackett. 

( leaning  on  him  as  Jhe  walks  away) 

It  is  you  that  make  a rake  of  me.  Oh  ! Sir 
Charles,  how  fhockingly  you  played  that  laft  rubber, 
when  I flood  looking  over  you  ! 

Sir  Charles. 

My  love,  I played  the  truth  of  the  game. 

Lady  Rackett. 

No,  indeed,  my  dear,  you  played  it  wrong.  Ah  ! 
Sir  Charles,  you  have  a head. 

Sir  Charles. 

Po  ! nonfenfe  ! you  don’t  underhand  it. 

Lady  Rackett. 

I beg  your  pardon : I am  allowed  to  play  better 
than  you. 

Sir  Charles. 

All  conceit,  my  dear : I was  perfectly  right. 


Lady 
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Lady  Rackett. 

No  fuch  thing,  Sir  Charles.  How  can  you  dis- 
pute it?  The  diamond  was  the  play. 

Sir  Charles. 

Po  ! ridiculous  ! the  club  was  the  card  againd  the 
world. 


Lady  Rackett. 

Oh,  no,  no,  no,  I fay  it  was  the  diamond. 

Sir  Charles. 

/ 

Zounds  ! Madam,  I fay  it  was  the  club. 

Lady  Rackett. 

What  do  you  fly  into  fuch  a paflion  for  ? 

Sir  Charles. 

Death  and  fury,  do  you  think  I don’t  know 
what  I am  about  ? i tell  you  once  more,  the  club 
was  the  judgment  of  it. 

Lady  Rackett. 

May  be  fo.  Have  it  your  own  way,  Sir. 

( walks  about  and  frags ) 

Sir  Charles. 

Vexation  ! You’re  the  flranged:  woman  that  ever 
lived;  there’s  no  converfing  with  you.  Look’ye 
here,  my  Lady  Rackett : it  is  the  cleared;  cafe  in  the 
world  : I’ll  make  it  plain  to  you  in  a moment. 


Lady 
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Lady  Rackett. 

Very  well.  Sir.  To  be  fure  you  muft  be  right. 

{with  a fneering  laugh ) 


Sir  Charles. 

Lilten  to  me.  Lady  Racket : I had  four  cards  left. 
Trumps  were  out.  The  lead  was  mine.  They 
were  fix — no,  no,  no,  they  were  feven,  and  we  nine ; 
then  you  know,  the  beauty  of  the  play  was  to — 

Lady  Rackett. 

Well,  now  it's  amazing  to  me,  that  you  can’t  per- 
ceive : give  me  leave.  Sir  Charles.  Your  left  hand 
adverfary  had  led  his  la  ft  trump,  and  he  had  before 
ftneffed  the  club,  and  roughed  the  diamond  : now  if 
you  had  led  your  diamond — 

Sir  Charles. 

Zoons  ! Madam,  but  we  played  for  the  odd  trick. 

Lady  Rackett. 

And  fare  the  play  for  the  odd  trick — 

Sir  Charles. 

Death  and  fury  ! can’t  your  hear  me  ? 

f 

Lady  Rackett. 

And  muft  not  I be  heard.  Sir  ? 

Sir  Charles. 

Zoons,  hear  me,  I fay.  Will  you  hear  me  ? 


Lady 
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Lady  Rackett. 

I never  heard  the  like  in  my  life. 

(hums  a tune , and  walks  ah  cut  fretfully) 

Sir  Charles. 

Why  then  you  are  enough  to  provoke  the 
patience  of  a Stoick. — {looks  at  her ; Jke  walks 
about , and  laughs  ) Very  well.  Madam  ; you  know 
no  more  of  the  game  than  your  father’s  leaden 
Hercules  on  the  top  of  thd  houfe.  You  know  no 
more  of  whift  than  he  does  of  gardening. 

Lady  Rackett. 

Go  on  your  own  way.  Sir. 

{takes  out  a glafs  and  fettles  her  hair) 

Sir  Charles. 

Why  then,  by  all  that’s  odious,  you  are  the  mod: 
perverfe,  obftinate,  ignorant — 

Lady  Rackett. 

Polite  language.  Sir  ! 

Sir  Charles. 

You  are,  Madam,  the  mod:  perverfe,  the  moil  ob* 
d:inate — you  are  a vile  woman  ! 

Lady  Rackett. 

I am  obliged  to  you,  Sir. 

Sir  Charles. 

You  are  a vile  woman,  I tell  you  fo,  and  I will 
never  deep  another  night  under  one  roof  with  you. 


Lady 
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Lady  Rackett. 

As  you  pleafe. 

Sir  Charles. 

Madam,  it  fhall  be  as  I pleafe.  I’ll  order  my 
chariot  this  moment,  (going)  I know  how  the 
cards  fhould  be  played  as  well  as  any  man  in  Eng- 
land, that  let  me  tell  you.  (going) — And  when 

your  family  were  Handing  behind  counters,  meafur- 
ing  out  tape,  and  bartering  for  Whitechapel  needles, 
my  anceftors,  my  anceftors,  Madam,  were  fquander- 
ing  away  whole  eftates  at  cards ; whole  eftates,  my 
Lady  Rackett.  (fie  hums  a lune , and  he  looks  at  her) 
Why  then,  by  all  that’s  dear  to  me,  HI  never  ex- 
change another  word  with  you,  good,  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent. (goes  and  turns  hack)  Will  you  command 
your  temper,  and  liften  to  me  ? 

Lady  Rackett. 

Go  on.  Sir, 


Sir  Charles. 

Can’t  you  be  cool  as  I am  ? — Lookye,  my  Lady 
Racket:  thus  it  Hood.  The  trumps  being  all  out, 
it  w7as  then  my  bufmefs — 

Lady  Rackett. 

To  play  the  diamond  to  be  fure. 

Sir  Charles. 

Damnation  ! 1 have  done  with  you  for  ever  5 for 
ever.  Madam,  and  fo  you  may  tell  your  father. 

{going) 

Lady  Rackett. 

What  a paffton  the  gentleman  is  in  ! 


Sir 
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Sir  Charles. 

Will  you  let  me  fpeak  ? 

Lady  Rackett. 

Who  hinders  you,  Sir  ? 

Sir  Charles. 

Once  more  then  out  of  pure  good  nature— 

Lady  Rackett. 

Oh,  Sir,  I am  convinced  of  your  good  nature. 

Sir  Charles. 

That,  and  that  only  prevails  with  me  to  tell  you, 
the  club  was  the  play. 

Lady  Rackett. 

I am  prodigioufly  obliged  to  you  for  the  infor- 
mation. I am  perfedtly  fatisfied.  Sir. 

Sir  Charles. 

It  is  the  cleared;  point  in  the  world.  Only  mind 
now.  We  were  nine,  and — 

Lady  Rackett* 

And  for  that  reafon,  the  diamond  was  the  play. 
Your  adverfary’s  club  was  the  belt  in  the  houfe. 

Sir  Charles. 

Why  then,  fuch  another  fiend  never  exifted. 

> There  is  no  reafoning  with  you.  It  is  in  vain  to  fay 
a word.  Good  fcnle  is  thrown  away  upon  you.  I 
now  fee  the  malice  of  your  heart.  You  are  a bafe 
woman,  and  I part  from  you  for  ever.  You  may 
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live  here  with  your  father,  and  admire  his  fantaftical 
evergreens,  till  you  become  as  fantaflical  yourfelf. 
I’ll  fet  out  for  London  this  moment.  Your  fervant. 
Madam.  ( turns  and  looks  at  her)  The  club  was 

not  the  belt  in  the  houfe. 

Lady  Rackett. 

Flow  calm  you  are ! — Well,  I’ll  go  to  bed.  Will 
you  come  ? You  had  better.  Not  come  when  1 
afk  you  ? — Oh  ! Sir  Charles,  {going) 

Sir  Charles. 

That  eafe  is  fo  provoking.  I defire  you  will 
ftay  and  hear  me.  Don’t  think  to  carry  it  in  this 
manner.  Madam,  I mu  ft  and  will  be  heard. 

Lady  Rackett. 

Oh  ! Lud  ! with  that  terrible  countenance  ! you 
frighten  me  away.  ( runs  in  and  Jhuts  the  door) 

Sir  Charles.  ( following  her) 

You  fh all  not  fly  me  thus.  Confuflon  ! — open 
the  door — will  you  open  it?  This  contempt  is  be- 
yond enduring.  ( walks  away)  I intended  to  have 
made  it  clear  to  her,  but  now  let  her  continue  in  her 
abfurdity.  She  is  not  worth  my  notice.  My  refo- 
lution  is  taken.  She  has  touched  my  pride,  and  I 
now  renounce  her  for  ever  ; yes  for  ever ; not  to  re- 
turn, though  flie  were  to  requeft,  befeech  and  im- 
plore on  her  very  knees.  [Exit. 

Lady  Rackett.  (peeping  in) 

Is  he  gone  ? (conies  forward)  Blefs  me!  what 
have  i done  ? — I have  carried  this  too  far,  I believe. 
I had  better  call  him  back.  For  the  lake  ot  peace 
I’ll  give  up  the  point.  What  does  it  fignify  which 

■was 
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was  the  beft  of  the  play  ? — It  is  not  worth  quarrel" 
lino;  about. — How  ! — here  he  comes  again. — I'll 
give  up  nothing  to  him.  He  fnall  never  get  the 
better  of  me  : I am  ruined  for  life,  if  he  does.  I 
will  conquer  him,  and  1 am  refolved  he  fhall  fee  it. 

( runs  in  and  Jkuts  the  door) 

Sir  Charles.  ( looking  in) 

No;  fhe  won’t  open  it.  Headftrong  and  pofitive  • 
—If  flie  could  but  command  her  temper,  the  thing 
would  be  as  clear  as  day-light.  She  has  fenfe 
enough,  if  fhe  would  but  make  ufe  of  it.  It  were 
pity  fhe  fhould  be  loft.  ( advances  towards  the  door ) 
All  owing  to  that  perverfe  fpirit  of  contradiction. 
— I may  reclaim  her  ftili — (peeps  through  the  key- 
hole) Not  fo  much  as  a glimpfe  of  her.  (taps  at 
the  door)  Lady  Rackett — Lady  Rackett — 

Lady  Rackett.  ( within ) 

What  do  you  want  ? 

Sir  Charles.  ( laughing  affectedly) 

Come,  you  have  been  very  pleafant.  Open  the 

door  : I cannot  help  laughing  at  all  this. Come, 

no  more  foolery ; have  done  now,  and  open  the 
door. 


Lady  Rackett.  (within) 
Dont  be  fuch  a torment. 

Sir  Charles, 

Will  you  open  it  ? 

Lady  Rackett.  (laughing) 
No — no ho  ! ho  ! 


E e e 2 


Sir 
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Sir  Charles. 

Hell  and  confufion  ! what  a puppy  I make  of 
myfelf!  HI  bear  this  ufage  no  longer.  To  be 

trifled  with  in  this  fort  by  a falfe,  treacherous 

( runs  to  the  door  and  jpeaks  through  the  key -hole ) The 
diamond  was  not  the  play.  ( walks  away  as  f aft  as 
he  can ) I know  what  I am  about,  ( looks  back  in  a 
violent  rage)  and  the  club  was  not  the  belt  in  the 
houfe. 

[Exit, 


End  of  the  FIRST  ACT 
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ACT  the  SECOND. 


Enter  Dimity. 

Dimity.  ( laughing  violently') 

OH  ! I fhall  die ; I fhall  expire  in  a fit  of  laugh- 
ing. This  is  the  modifh  couple  that  were  fo 
happy  ! Such  a quarrel  as  they  have  * had ; the 
whole  houfe  is  in  an  uproar.  Ho  ! ho  ! ho  ! a rare 
proof  of  the  happinefs  they  enjoy  in  high  life.  I 
fhall  never  hear  people  of  fafhion  mentioned  again, 
but  I fhall  be  ready  to  crack  my  fides.  They  were 
both — Ho  ! ho  ! ho  ! This  is  three  weeks  after 
marriage,  I think. 

Enter  Drugget. 

Drugget. 

Hey!  how!  what’s  the  matter,  Dimity  ? What 
am  1 called  down  flairs  for  ? 

Dimity. 

Why  there’s  two  people  of  fafhion — 

(Jlifles  a laugh ) 


Drugget. 

Why,  you  malapert  huffey  ! explain  this  moment* 


Dimity. 

The  fond  couple  have  been  together  by  the  ears 
this  half  hour.  Are  you  fatisfied  now  ? 


Drug- 
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Drugget. 

Ay  ! — what,  have  they  quarrelled  ? What  was  it 
about  ? 


Dimity. 

Something  too  nice  and  fine  for  my  comprehen- 
fion,  and  your’-S  too,  1 believe.  People  in  high  life 
underfland  their  own  forms  befl.  And  here  comes 
one  that  can  unriddle  the  whole  affair.  Exit . 


Enter  Sir  Charles. 

Sir  Charles,  [to  the  people  within) 

I fay,  let  the  horfes  be  put- to  this  moment.  So, 
Mr.  Drugget ! 


Drugget. 

Sir  Charles,  here’s  a terrible  buftle.  I did  not  ex- 
pect this.  What  can  be  the  matter  ? 

Sir  Charles. 

I have  been  ufed  by  your  daughter  in  fo  bafe,  fo 
contemptuous,  fo  vile  a manner,  that  I am  deter- 
mined not  to  flay  in  this  houfe  to-night. 

Drugget. 

This  is  a thunderbolt  to  me  ! After  feeing  how 
elegantly  and  fafhionably  you  lived  together,  to  find 
now  all  funfhine  vanifhed  ! Do,  Sir  Charles,  let  me 
heal  this  breach  if  pofnble. 

Sir  Charles. 

Sir,  it  is  impoffible.  I’ll  not  live  with  her  an  hour 
longer. 


Drug 
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Drugget. 

Nay,  nay,  don’t  be  too  hafty.  Let  me  intreat 
you,  go  to  bed  and  (leep  upon  it.  In  the  morning, 
when  you  are  cool—— 

Sir  Charles. 

Oh,  Sir,  I am  very  cool,  I allure  you.  Ha  ! ha  ! 
— it  is  not  in  her  power,  Sir,  to — a — a — to  difturb 
the  ferenity  of  my  temper.  Don’t  imagine  that  I’m 
in  a pafTion.  I am  not  fo  eafily  ruffled  as  you  ima- 
gine. But  quietly  and  deliberately,  I can  repay  the 
injury  done  me  by  a falfe,  ungrateful,  deceitful 
woman. 


Drugget. 

The  injuries  done  you  by  a falfe,  ungrateful ! My 
daughter  I hope,  Sir — 

Sir  Charles. 

Her  chara£ler  is  now  fully  known  to  me.  I un- 
derhand her  perfectly.  She  is  a vile  woman  ! that’s 
all  I have  to  fay,  Sir  ! 


Drugget. 

Hey  ! how  !— a vile  woman  ! what  has  die  done? 
I hope  fhe  is  not  capable— 

Sir  Charles. 

I fhall  enter  into  no  detail,  Mr.  Drugget;  the 
time  and  circumitances  will  net  allow  it  at  prefent. 
But  depend  upon  it,  I have  done  with  her.  A low, 
unpolilhed,  uneducated,  falfe,  impofing— — See  if 
the  horfes  are  put- to. 


Dr  ug- 
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Drugget. 

Mercy  on  me  ! in  my  old  days  to  hear  this. 

Enter  Mrs.  Drugget. 

Mrs.  Drugget. 

Deliver  me  ! I am  all  over  in  fuch  a tremble. 
Sir  Charles,  1 fhall  break  my  heart  if  there  is  any 
thing  amifs. 

% 

Sir  Charles. 

Madam,  I am  very  forry,  for  your  fake ; but  to 
live  with  her  is  impolfible. 

Mrs.  Drugget. 

My  poor  dear  girl ! what  can  Ihe  have  done  ? 

Sir  Charles. 

What  all  her  fex  can  do  : it  needs  no  explanation: 
the  very  fpirit  of  them  all. 

Drugget 

Ay ! I fee  how  it  is. — She  is  bringing  foul  dis- 
grace upon  us.  This  comes  of  her  marrying  a man 
of  fafhion. 

Sir  Charles. 

Fafhion,  Sir ! that  fhould  have  inftru^ed  her 
better.  She  might  have  been  fenfible  of  her  happi- 
nefs.  Whatever  you  may  think  of  the  fortune  you 
gave  her,  my  rank  in  life  claims  refpect ; claims  obe- 
dience, attention,  truth,  and  love,  from  one  railed  in 
the  world  as  fhe  has  been  by  an  alliance  with  me. 


Drug- 
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Drugget. 

And,  let  me  tell  you,  however  you  may  eftimate 
your  quality,  my  daughter  is  dear  to  me. 

mm 

Sir  Charles. 

And,  Sir,  my  character  is  dear  to  me.  It  ftiall 
never  be  in  her  power  to  expofe  me. 

Drugget. 

Yet  you  mufl  give  me  leave  to  tell  you * 

Sir  Charles. 

I won’t  hear  a word. 


Druccet. 

Not  in  behalf  of  my  own  daughter? 

Sir  Charles.'. 

Nothing  can  excufe  her.  It  is  to  no  purpofe. 
She  has  married  above  her  ; and  if  that  circumftance 
makes  the  lady  forget  herfelf,  fhe  at  leaf!;  fhall  fee 
that  I can,  and  will  fupport  my  own  dignity. 

Drugget. 

But,  Sir,  I have  a right  to  afk — 

Mrs.  Drugget. 

Patience,  my  dear,  be  a little  calm. 

Drugget. 

Mrs.  Drugget,  do  you  have  patience.  I mufl 
and  will  enquire. 


Vol,  II, 
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Mrs.  Drugget. 

Don’t  be  fo  hafty,  my  love ; have  fome  refpe<5t 
for  Sir  Charles’s  rapk  don’t  be  violent  with  a man 
of  his  fafhioji. 

Drugget. 

Hold  your  tongue,  woman,  I fay:  hold  your 
tongue.  You  are  not  a perfon  of  fafhion  at  leaft. 
jVly  daughter  was  ever  a good  girl. 

i Sir  Charles. 

I have  found  her  out. 

Drugget. 

Oh ! then  its  all  over,  and  it  does  not  fignify  ar- 
guing about  it. 

Mrs.  Drugget. 

That  ever  I fhould  live  to  fee  this  hour!  How 
the  unfortunate  girl  could  take  fuch  wxkednefs  in 
her  head,  I can’t  imagine.  I’ll  go  and  fpeak  to  the 
unhappy  creature  this  moment.  [Exit. 

Sir  Charles. 

She  Hands  detetted  now  : detected  in  her  trueft 
colours. 

Drugget. 

Well,  grievous  as  it  may  be,  let  me  hear  the  cirr 
cumftances  of  this  unhappy  bufinefs. 

Sir  Charles, 

Mr.  Drugget,  I have  not  leifure  now.  Her  beha-i 
viour  has  been  fo  exafperating,  that  I fhall  make  the 
f beft 
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belt  of  my  way  to  town.  My  mind  is  fixed.  She 
fees  me  no  more,  and  fo,  your  fervant,  Sir.  \Exit . 

Drugget. 

What  a calamity  has  here  befallen  us  ! A good 
girl,  and  fo  well  dilpofed  ! But  the  evil  communi- 
cation of  high  life,  and  fashionable  vices,  turned 
her  heart  to  folly. 


Enter  Lovelace. 

Lovelace. 

joy  ! joy ! Mr.  Drugget,  I give  you  joy. 

Drugget. 

Don’t  infult  me,  Sir  j I defire  you  won’t. 

Lovelace. 

Infult  you.  Sir ! Is  there  any  thing  infulting,  my 
dear  Sir,  if  I take  the  liberty  to  congratulate  you 
on  the  approaching- 

Drugget. 

There  ! there ! the  manners  of  high  life  for  you  ! 
He  wifhes  me  joy  on  the  approaching  ruin  of  my 
daughter.  She  is  to  be  in  the  fafhion  ! Mr.  Love- 
lace, you  Shall  have  no  daughter  of  mine. 

LOVELACE; 

My  dear  Sir,  never  bear  malice.  I have  reconfi- 
dered  the  thing,  and  curfe  catch  me,  if  I don’t  think 
your  notion  of  the  Guildhall  giants,  and  the  court  of 
Aldermen  in  hornbeam * 


F f f a 
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Drugget. 

Well ! well ! well ! there  may  be  people  at  the 
court  end  of  the  town  in  hornbeam  too. 

Lovelace. 

Yes,  faith,  fo  there  may;  and  I believe  1 could 
help  you  to  a tolerable  colle&ion.  However, 
with  your  daughter  I am  ready  to  venture. 

Drugget. 

But  I am  not  ready.  Pll  not  venture  my  girl 
with  you.  No  more  daughters  of  mine  fhall  have 
their  minds  depraved  by  polite  vices. 

Lovelace. 

Strike  me  ftupid,  if  I underfland  one  word  of  all 
this. 

Enter  Woodley. 


Drugget. 

Mr.  Woodley,  you  fhall  have  Nancy  to  your  wife, 
as  I promifed  you  : take  her  to-morrow  morning. 

Woodley. 

Sir,  I have  not  words  to  exprefs — — 

Lovelace. 

What  the  devil  is  the  matter  with  the  old  haber- 
dafher  now  \ 

Drugget. 

And  hark  ye,  Mr.  Woodley ; I’ll  make  you  a pre- 
fent  for  your  garden,  of  a coronation  dinner  in 

greens, 
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greens,  with  the  champion  riding  on  horfeback,  and 
the  fword  will  be  full  grown  before  April  next. 

Woodley. 

I fhall  receive  it.  Sir,  as  your  favour. 

Drugget.- 

Ay,  ay  ! I fee  my  error  in  wanting  an  alliance 
with  great  folks.  I had  rather  have  you,  Mr. 
Woodley,  for  my  fon-in-law,  than  any  courtly  fop 
of  ’em  all.  Is  this  man  gone  ? Is  Sir  Charles  Rac- 
kett  gone  ? 

Woodley. 

Not  yet:  he  makes  a bawling  yonder  for  his 
horfes.  I’ll  Hep  and  call  him  to  you.  [Exit. 

Drugget. 

Do  fo  ; do  fo,  Mr.  Woodley.  I am  out  of  all  pa- 
tience. I am  out  of  my  fenfes.  I muft2fee  him 
once  more.  Mr.  Lovelace,  neither  you  nor  any  per- 
fon  of  fafliion,  fhall  ruin  another  child  of  mine. 

[Exit. 


Lovelace. 

Droll  this  ! damn’d  droll ! And  every  fyllable  of 
it  Greek  to  me.  The  queer  old  putt  is  as  whimiical 
in  his  notions  of  life  as  of  gardening.  If  this  be  the 
cafe,  I fhall  brufh,  and  leave  him  to  his  exotics. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Lady  Rackett,  Mrs.  Druc-get,  and  Dimity. 
Lady  Rackett. 

A cruel,  barbarous  man ! to  quarrel  in  this  unac- 
countable 
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countable  manner ; to  alarm  the  whole  houle,  and 
to  expofe  me  and  himfelf  too. 

Mrs.  Drugget. 

Oh  ! child  ! 1 never  thought  it  would  have  come 
to  this.  Your  lhame  will  not  end  here  ; it  will  be 
all  over  St.  James’s  parifh  by  to-morrow  morning. 

Lady  Rackett. 

Well,  if  it  muft  be  fo,  there  is  one  comfort  frill : 
the  frory  will  tell  more  to  his  difgrace  than  mine. 

Dimity. 

As  I’m  a finner,  and  fo  it  will.  Madam.  He  de« 
ferves  what  he  has  met  with. 

Mrs.  Drugget. 

Dimity,  don’t  you  encourage  her.  You  fhock  me 
to  hear  you  fpeak  fo.  I did  not  think  you  had  been 
lb  hardened. 


Lady  Rackett. 

Hardened  do  you  call  it  ? I have  lived  in  the 
world  to  very  little  purpofe,  if  fuch  trifles  as  thefe 
are  to  difturb  my  reft. 

Mrs.  Drugget. 

You  wicked  girl  ! do  you  call  it  a trifle  to  be 
guilty  of  falfehood  to  your  hufband’s  bed  ? 

Lady  Rackett. 

Flow ! — “=-  ( turns  Jhorti  and  ft  ares  at  her ) 

Dimity. 

That ! that’s  a mere  trifle  indeed.  I have  been  in 

as 
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as  good  places  as  any  body,  and  not  a creature  minds 
it  now, 

Mrs.  Drugget. 

My  Lady  Rackett,  my  Lady  Rackett,  I never 
could  think  to  fee  you  come  to  this  deplorable 
fhame. 

Lady  Rackett. 

Surely  the  bafe  man  has  not  been  capable  of  laying 
any  thing  of  that  fort  to  my  charge  ? ( ajide ) Ail 

this  is  unaccountable  to  me- — ha  ! ha ! — -it  is  ridicu- 
lous beyond  meafure. 


Dimity. 

That’s  right,  Madam  : laugh  at  it  5 you  ferved 
him  right. 


Mrs.  Drugget. 

Charlotte ! Charlotte  ! I’m  afloni/hed  at  your 
wickednefs. 


Lady  R.ackett. 

Well,  I proteft  and  vow  I don’t  comprehend  all 
this.  Has  Sir  Charles  accufed  me  ot  any  impropriety 
in  my  conduct  ? 

Mrs.  Drugget. 

Oh  ! too  true,  he  has  : he  has  found  you  out,  and 
you  have  behaved  bafely,  he  lays. 

Lady  Rackett, 

Madarn ! 


Msr. 
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Mrs.  Drugget. 

You  have  fallen  into  frailty,  like  many  others  of 
your  fex,  he  fays ; and  he  is  refolved  to  come  to  a 
feparation  direbtly. 


Lady  Rackett. 

Why  then  if  he  is  fo  bafe  a wretch  as  to  diihonour 
me  in  that  manner,  his  heart  fhall  ache  before  I live 
with  him  again. 

O 


Dimity. 

Hold  to  that.  Ma’am,  and  let  his  head  ache  into 
the  bargain. 


Mrs.  Drugget. 

Your  poor  father  heard  it  as  well  as  I. 

Lady  Rackett. 

Then  let  your  doors  be  open  for  him  this  very 
moment ; let  him  return  to  London.  If  he  dees 
not.  I’ll  lock  myfelf  up,  and  the  falfe  one  fhan’t  ap- 
proach me,  though  he  were  to  whine  on  his  knees  at 
my  very  door.  A bale,  injurious  man  1 [Exit* 

Mrs.  Drugget. 


Dimity,  do  let  us  follow,  and  hear  what  fhe  has 
to  fay  for  herfelf.  [Exit, 


Dimity. 

She  has  excufe  enough  I warrant  her.  What  a 
noife  is  here  indeed  ! I have  lived  in  polite  families, 
where  there  was  no  fuch  buftie  made  about  no- 
thing. [Exit. 


Enter 
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Enter  Sir  Charles  and  Drugget. 

Sir  Charles. 

It  is  in  vain,  Sir,  my  refolution  is  taken. 

Drugget. 

Well,  but  confider,  I am  her  father.  Indulge  me 
only  till  we  hear  what  the  girl  has  to  fay  in  her  de- 
fence. 

Sir  Charles. 

She  can  have  nothing  to  fay  : no  excufe  can  pal- 
liate fuch  behaviour. 


Drugget. 

Don’t  be  too  pofitive  : there  may  be  fome  mif- 
take. 


Sir  Charles. 

No,  Sir,  no  ; there  can  be  no  miflake.  Did  not 
I fee  her,  hear  hermyfelf? 

Drugget. 

Lackaday ! then  I am  an  unfortunate  man  ! 

Sir  Charles. 

She  will  be  unfortunate  too  : with  all  my  heart* 
She  may  thank  herfelf.  She  might  have  been 
happy,  had  fhe  been  fo  difpofed. 

Drucget. 

Why  truly,  1 think  fhe  might. 
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Enter  Mrs.  Drugget. 

Mrs.  Drugget. 

I wifh  you  would  moderate  your  anger  a little, 
and  let  us  talk  over  this  affair  with  temper.  My 
daughter  denies  every  tittle  of  your  charge. 

Sir  Charles. 

Denies  it ! denies  it ! 

Mrs.  Drugget, 

She  does  indeed. 

Sir  Charles. 

And  that  aggravates  her  fault. 

Mrs.  Drugget. 

She  vows  that  you  never  found  her  out  in  any 
tiling  that  was  wrong. 

O O 

Sir  Charles. 

She  does  not  allow  it  to  be  wrong  then ! Ma- 
dam, I tell  you  again,  I know  her  thoroughly.  I 
have  found  her  out : I am  now  acquainted  with  her 
character.  I am  to  be  deceived  no  more. 

# 

Mrs.  Drugget. 

Then  you  are  in  oppofite  ftories.  She  fwears,  my 
dear  Mr.  Drugget,  the  poor  girl  fwears  fhe  never 
was  guilty  of  the  fmalleft  infidelity  to  her  hufband 
in  her  born  davs. 

4 

Sir  Charles* 

And  what  then  ? What  if  fhe  does  fay  fo  ? 


Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Drugget. 

And  if  fhe  fays  truly,  it  is  hard  her  character 
fhould  be  blown  upon  without  juft  caufe. 

Sir  Charles. 

And  is  fhe  therefore  to  behave  ill  in  other  re- 
fpe<fts  ? I never  charged  her  with  infidelity  to  me, 
Madam  : there  I allow  her  innocent. 

Drugget. 

And  did  not  you  charge  her  then  ? 

Sir  Charles. 

No,  Sir,  I never  dreamt  of  fuch  a thing. 

Drugget. 

Why  then,  if  fhe  is  innocent,  let  me  tell  you,  you 
are  a fcandalous  perfon. 

Mrs.  Drugget. 

Prithee,  my  dear — 

Drugget. 

Be  quiet ; though  he  is  a man  of  quality,  I will 
tell  him  of  it.  Did  not  I fine  forfherifr? — Yes, 
you  are  a fcandalous  perfon  to  defame  an  honeft 
man's  daughter. 

Sir  Charles. 

What  have  you  taken  into  yofjr  head  now  ? 

Drugget. 

You  charged  her  with  falfehood  to  your  bed. 


Sir 
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Sir  Charles. 

No — never — never. 

Drugget. 

I fay  you  did. 

Sir  Charles. 

And  I fay  no,  no. 

Drugget. 

But  I fay  you  did  s you  called  yourfelf  a cuckold. 
Did  not  he,  wife  ? 

Mrs.  Drugget. 

Yes,  Lovey,  I am  witnefs. 

Sir  Charles. 

Abfurd  ! I faid  no  fuch  thing. 

Drugget. 

But  X aVer  you  did. 

Mrs.  Drugget. 

You  did,  indeed.  Sir. 

Sir  Charles. 

But  I tell  you  no,  pofitively  no. 

Drugget  and  Mrs.  Drugget. 

And  I fay,  yes,  pofitively  yes. 

Sir  Charles. 

’Sdeath,  this  is  all  madnefs. 


Drug- 
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Drugget. 

You  faid  that  fhe  followed  the  ways  of  mod;  of 
her  fex. 

Sir  Charles. 

I faid  fo,  and  what  then  ? 

Drugget. 

There  he  ov/ns  it  ; owns  that  he  called  himfelf  a 
cuckold,  and  without  rhyme  or  reafon  into  the  bar- 
gain. 

Sir  Charles. 

I never  owned  any  fuch  thing. 

Drugget. 

You  owned  it  even  now — now — now — now,— 

Mrs.  Drugget. 

This  very  moment. 

Sir  Charles. 

No,  no  5 I tell  you,  no. 

Drugget. 

This  rnftant. — Prove  it:  make  your  words  good  : 
fhew  me  your  horns,  and  if  you  can't,  it  is  worfe 
than  fuicide  to  call  ycurfelf  a cuckold,  without 

Enter  Dimity*,  (in  a fft  of  l an zh  in  A 
Dimity. 

What  do  you  thiAk  it  was  all  about?  Ha  ! ha  ! 
the  whole  fecret  is  come  out,  ha  ! ha  ! It  was  all  a- 
bout  a game  of  cards — Ho  ! ho  ! ho  ! 

Drug- 


I 
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Drugget. 

A game  of  cards  ! 

Dimity.  ( laughing ) 

It  was  all  about  a club  and  a diamond,  (runs  cut 

laughing) 

Drugget. 

And  was  that  all,  Sir  Charles  ? 

Sir  Charles. 

And  enough  too.  Sir. 

Drugget. 

And  was  that  what  you  found  her  out  in  ? 

Sir  Charles. 

I can’t  bear  to  be  contradicted,  when  I am  clear 
that  I am  in  the  right. 

Drugget. 

I never  heard  of  fuch  a heap  of  nonfenfe  in  all  my 
life.  Woodley  fhall  marry  Nancy. 

Mrs.  Drugget. 

Don’t  be  in  a hurry,  my  love,  this  will  all  be 
made  up. 

Drugget. 

Why  does  he  not  go  and  beg  her  pardon  then  ? 

A 


Sir 
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Sir  Charles. 

I beg  her  pardon  ! I won’t  debafe  myfelf  to  any 
of  you.  I fhan’t  forgive  her,  you  may  reft  allured. 

[Exit* 


Drugget. 

Now  there,  there’s  a pretty  fellow  for  you. 

Mrs.  Drugget. 

I’ll  ttep  and  prevail  on  my  Lady  Racket t to  fpeak 
to  him  : all  this  will  be  fet  right.  [Exit. 

Drugget. 

A ridiculous  fop  ! I am  glad  it  is  no  worfe,  how- 
ever.— He  mull  go  and  talk  fcandal  of  himfelf,  as  if 
the  town  did  not  abound  with  people  ready  enough 
to  take  that  trouble  off  his  hands. 

Enter  Nancy. 

Drugget. 

So,  Nancy — you  feem  in  confufion,  my  girl ! 

Nancy. 

How  can  one  help  it,  with  all  this  noife  in  the 
houfe  ? And  you  are  going  to  marry  me  as  ill  as  my 
filter.  I hate  Mr.  Lovelace. 

Drugget. 

Why  fo,  child  ? 

Nancy. 

I know  thefe  people  of  quality  defpife  us  all  out 

of 
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of  pride,  and  would  be  glad  to  marry  us  out  of  ava- 
rice. 

Drugget. 

The  girl’s  right, 

Nancy. 

They  marry  one  woman,  live  with  another,  and 
love  only  themfelves. 

Drugget. 

And  then  quarrel  about  a card. 

Nancy. 

I don’t  want  to  be  a gay  lady.  I want  to  be 
happy. 

Drugget. 

And  fo  you  fhall : don’t  fright  yourfelf,  child. 

Step  to  your  fitter,  bid  her  make  herfelf  eafy  : go, 
and  comfort  her,  go. 


Nancy. 

Yes,  Sir. 


[Exit, 


Drugget. 

I’ll  ttep  and  fettle  the  matter  with  Mr.  Woodley 
this  moment.  Exit, 


Scene , another  Apartment , 

Sir  Charles,  with  a pack  of  cards,  at  a table. 


SrR  Charles. 

Never  was  any  thing  like  her  behaviour.  I cm 

pick 
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pick  out  the  very  cards  I had  in  my  hand,  and  then 
tis  as  plain  as  the  fun. — There — there — now — there 
— no — damn  it — no — there  it  was — now  let  me  fee — 
They  had  four  by  honours  and  we  play’d  for  the  odd 
trick, — damnation!  honours  were  divided— -ay! — 
honours  were  divided  and  then  a trump  was  led,  and 
the  other  fide  had  the— confufion  ! — this  prepofle- 
rous  woman  has  put  it  all  out  of  my  head  [ Puts  the 
Cards  into  his  Pocket. ] Mighty  well.  Madam;  I have 
done  with  you. 


Enter  Mrs.  Drugget. 

Mrs.  Drugget. 

Sir  Charles,  let  me  prevail.  Come  with  me 
and  fpeak  to  her. 

Sir  Charles. 

I don’t  defire  to  fee  her  face. 

Mrs.  Drugget. 

If  you  were  to  fee  her  all  bath’d  in  tears,  I am  fure 
it  would  melt  your  very  heart. 

Sir  Charles. 

Madam  it  fhall  be  my  fault  if  ever  I am  treated  fo 
again.  I’ll  have  nothing  to  fay  to  her  [Going,  flops. ] 
Does  fhe  give  up  the  point? 

Mrs.  Drugget. 

She  does,  fhe  agrees  to  any  thing. 


Sir  Charles. 

Does  fhe  allow  that  the  club  was  the  play  ? 
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Mrs.  Drugggt. 

Juft  as  you  pleafe  : lhe  is  all  fubmiflion. 


Sir  Charles. 

Does  lhe  own  that  the  club  was  not  the  beft  in  the 
houfe  ? 


Mrs.  Drugget. 

She  does ; fhe  is  willing  to  own  it. 


' Sir  Charles. 

Then  I’ll  ftep  and  fpeak  to  her. 
clearer  in  any  thing  in  my  life. 


I never  was 
[Exit, 


Mrs.  Drugget. 


Lord  love  ’em,  they’ll  make  it  up  now,  and  then 
they’ll  be  as  happy  as  ever. 


[Exit, 


Enter  Nancy. 


Nancy. 

Well!  they  mav  talk  what  they  will  of  tafte,  and 
genteel  life;  I don’t  think  it’s  natural.  Give  me  Mr. 
Woodley— -La!  that  odious  thing  coming  this  way. 


Enter ; Lovelace. 

Lovelace. 

My  charming  little  innocent,  I have  not  feen  you 
thei£  three  hours. 


Nancy, 
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Nancy* 

I have  been  very  happy  thefe  three  hours, 

Lovelace. 

My  Tweet  angel,  you  Teem  difconcerted.  And 
you  neglect  your  pretty  figure.  No  matter  for  the 
prefent ; in  a little  time  I fhall  make  you  appear  as 
graceful  and  as  genteel  as  your  filler. 

Nancy. 

That  is  not  what  employs  my  thoughts.  Sir. 

Lovelace. 

Ay  ! but  my  pretty  little  dear,  that  fhou’d  engage 
your  attention.  To  fet  off  and  adorn  the  charms 
that  nature  has  given  you,  fhould  be  the  bufinefs  of 
your  life.  , 

Nancy. 

But  I have  learnt  a new  fong  that  contradi£ls 
what  you  fay,  and  though  I am  not  in  a very 
good  humour  for  Tinging,  yet  you  fliall  hear  it. 

Lovelace. 

By  all  means ; don’t  check  your  fancy : I am  all 
attention. 

Nancy.  x 

It  expreffes  my  fentiments,  and  when  you  have 
heard  them,  you  won’t  teize  me  any  more. 


H h h 2 
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SONG. 

I. 

TO  dance,  and  to  drefs,  and  to  flaunt  it  about. 
To  run  to  park,  play,  to  aflembly  and  rout ; 
To  wander  for  ever  in  whim's  giddy  maze, 

And  one  poor  hair  torture  a million  of  ways  ; 

To  put  at  the  glafs  every  feature  to  fchool, 

And  pradtife  their  art  on  each  fop  and  each  fool ; 

Of  one  thing  to  think,  and  another  to  tell, 

Thefe,  thefe  are  the  manners  of  each  giddy  belle. 

II. 

To  fmile,  and  to  fimper,  white  teeth  to  difplay ; 
The  time  in  gay  follies  to  trifle  away ; 

Againfl  ev’ry  virtue  the  bofom  to  Reel, 

And  only  of  drefs  the  anxieties  feel ; 

To  be  at  Eve’s  ear  the  infidious  decoy, 

The  pleafure  ne’er  tafle,  but  the  mifchief  enjpy  ; 

To  boafl:  of  foft  raptures  they  never  can  know, 
Thefe,  thefe  are  the  manners  of  each  giddy  beau. 

■ [Exit. 

Lovelace. 

I mult  have  her,  notwithstanding  this : for  tho’  I 
am  not  in  love,  I am  moft  confoundedly  in  debt. 

Enter  Drugget. 

Drugget. 

So,  Mr.  Lovelace  ! any  news  from  above  flairs 1 
Is  this  abfurd  quarrel  at  an  end  ? Have  they  made 
it  up  ? 

Lovelace. 

Oh!  a mere  bagatelle.  Sir:  thefe  little  fracas  a- 

mong 
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mong  the  better  fort  of  people  never  laft  long : ele- 
gant trifles  caufe  elegant  dilputes,  and  we  come  to- 
gether elegantly  again  ; as  you  fee  for  here  they 
come,  in  perfect  good  humour. 

Enter  Sir  Charles  and  "Lady  Rackett. 

Sir  Charlfs. 

Mr.  Drugget,  I embrace  you  ; you  fee  me  in 
the  mod  perfedt  harmony  of  fpirits. 

Drugget. 

What,  all  reconciled  again  ? 

Lady  Rackett. 

All  made  up,  Sir.  I knew  how  to  bring  the 
gentleman  to  a fenfe  of  his  duty.  This  is  the  firft 
difference,  I think,  we  ever  had.  Sir  Charles. 

Sir  Charles. 

And  ril  be  fworn  it  fhall  be  the  laft. 

Drugget. 

I am  happy  now,  as  happy  as  a fond  father  can 
wifh.  Sir  Charles,  I can  fpare  you  an  image  to  put 
on  the  top  of  your  houfe  in  London. 

Sir  Charles. 

Infinitely  oblig’d  to  you. 

Drugget. 

Well!  well!  It’s  time  to  retire:  I am  glad  to  fee 
you  reconciled  ; and  now  I wifn  you  a good  night. 
Sir  Charles.  Mr.  Lovelace,  this  is  your  way.  Fare  ye 

well 
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well  both.  I am  glad  your  quarrels  are  at  an  end  1 
this  way  Mr.  Lovelace. 

[Exeunt  Drugget  and  Lovelace. 

Lady  Rackett. 

Ah ! you  are  a fad  man.  Sir  Charles,  to  behave  to 
me  as  you  have  done. 

Sir  Charles. 

My  dear,  I grant  it:  and  fuch  an  abfurd  quarrel 
too—  ha  ! ha ! 


Lady  Rackett. 

Yes-— ha!  ha!—  about  fuch  a trifle. 

Sir  Charles. 

It  is  pleafant  how  we  could  both  fall  into  fuch  an 
error.  Ha!  ha!— 

Lady  Rackett. 

Ridiculous  beyond  expreflion  ! Ha!  ha! 

Sir  Charles. 

And  then  the  miftake  your  father  and  mother  fell 
into ! 


Lady  Rackett. 

That  too  is  a diverting  part  of  the  ftory.  Ha ! ha- 
— But,  Sir  Charles,  muft  I flay  and  live  with  my  fa- 
ther tell  I grow  as  fantaftical  as  his  own  evergreens ! 

Sir  Charles. 

Nay,  prithee  don’t  remind  me  of  my  folly. 


Lady 
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Lady  Rackett. 

Ah!  my  relations  were  all  (landing  behind  con  nters, 
felling  Whitechapel  needles,  while  your  family  were 
fpending  great  eftates. 

Sir  Charles. 

Spare  my  blufhes  : you  fee  I am  covered  with 
confufion. 

Lady  Rackett. 

How  could  you  fay  fo  indelicate  a thing?  I don’t 
love  you. 


Sir  Charles. 

It  was  indelicate  ; I grant  it. 

Lady  Rackett. 

Am  I a vile  woman  ? 

■>— 

Sir  Charles. 

How  can  you,  my  angel  ? 

Lady  Rackett. 

I (han’t  forgive  you ! I'll  have  you  on  your  knees 
for  this.  (Sings  and  play  s with  him, ) — “ Go,  naughty 
man.’W-Ah!  Sir  Charles! 

Sir  Charles. 

The  reft  of  my  life  (haft  aifh  at  convincing  you 
how  fincerly  I love  you. 

Lady  Rackett.  (Sings ) 

ic  Go,  naughty  man,  I can’t  abide  you” — Well  1 

come 
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come,  let  us  go  to  reft.  (Going.)  Ah,  Sir  Charles  ! 
now  it's  all  over,  the  diamond  was  the  play. 

Sir  Charles. 

Oh  no,  no,  no;  now  that  one  may  fpeak,  it  was  the 
club  indeed. 

Lady  Rackett. 

Indeed,  my  love,  you  are  miftaken. 

Sir  Charles. 

You  make  me  laugh:  but  1 was  not  miftaken:  rely 
upon  my  judgement. 

Lady  Rackett. 

You  may  rely  upon  mine : you  was  wrong. 

Sir  Charles,  (laughing.') 

Po  ! no,  no,  no  fuch  thing. 

Lady  Rackett.  (laughing.) 

But  I fay,  yes,  yes,  yes. 

Sir  Charles. 

Oh!  no,  no;  it  is  too  ridiculous;  don’t  fay  any 
more  about  it,  my  love. 

Lady  Rackett.  (toying  with  him.) 

Don’t  you  fay  any  more  about  it : you  had  better 
give  it  up,  you  had  indeed. 

Enter  Footman. 

Your  honour’s  cap  and  flippers. 

Sir 
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Sir  Charles. 

Lay  down  my  cap,  and  here  take  thefe  flioes 
off.  {He  takes  'em  off,  and  leaves  'em  at  a difianee .) 
Indeed,  my  Lady  Rackett,  you  make  me  ready  to  ex- 
pire with  laughing.  Ha!  ha! 

Lady  Rackett. 

You  may  laughj  but  I am  right  notwithftanding. 

Sir  Charles. 

How  can  you  fay  fo  ? 

Lady  Rackett* 

How  can  you  fay  otherwife  ? 

Sir  Charles. 

Well  now  mind  me,  my  Lady  Rackett,  we  can  now 
talk  of  this  matter  in  good  humour:  we  can  difcufs  it 
coolly* 


Lady  Rackett. 

So  we  can — and  it  is  for  that  reafon  I venture  to 
(peak  to  you.  Are  thefe  the  ruffles  I bought  for  you  ? 


Sir  Charles. 

They  are,  my  dear. 

Lady  Rackett. 

They  are  very  pretty.  But  indeed  you  played  the 
card  wrong.  x 

Sir  Charles. 

Po,  there  is  nothing  fo  clear,  if  you  will  but  hear 
me ; only  hear  me. 

Yol.IL  lii 


Lady 
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Lady  Rackett. 

Ah!  but  do  you  hear  me.  The  thing  was  thus. 
The  adverfary’s  club  being  the  belt  in  the  houfe — 

Sir  Charles. 

No,  no,  liften,  to  me:  the  affair  was  thus:  Mr. 
Jenkins  having  never  a club  left — 

Lady  Rackett. 

Mr.  Jenkins  finelfed  the  club. 

Sir  Charles,  (peevijhly) 

How  can  you  ? 

Lady  Rackett. 

And  trumps  being  all  out 

Sir  Charles. 

And  we  playing  for  the  odd  trick 

Lady  Rackett. 

If  you  had  minded  your  game 

Sir  Charles. 

And  the  club  being  the  belt— 

Lady  Rackett. 

If  you  had  led  your  diamond 

Sir  Charles. 

Mr.  Jenkins  would  of  courfe  put  on  a 
fpade. 

Lady  Rackett. 

And  fo  the  odd  trick  was  fure. 


Sir 


(both  /peaking  very  faft , and  together) 
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Sir  Charles. 

Damnation  ! will  you  let  me  fpeak  ? 

Lady  Rackett. 

Well,  to  be  fure,  you  are  the  ftrangeft  man. 

Sir  Charles. 

Plague  and  torture  ! there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  con- 
verfing  with  you. 

Lady  Rackett. 

Very  well.  Sir,  fly  out  again. 

Sir  Charles. 

Look  here  now : here  is  a pack  of  cards.  Now  you 
fhall  be  convinced. 

Lady  Rackett. 

You  may  talk  till  to-morrow,  I know  I am  right. 
( walks  about.) 


Sir  Charles. 

Why  then,  by  all  that’s  perverfe,  you  are  the  molt 
headftrong — Can’t  you  look  here?  here  are  the  very 
cards. 

Lady  Rackett. 

Go  on;  you’ll  find  it  out  at  laft. 

Sir  Charles, 

'Will  you  hold  your  tongue,  or  not  ? will  you  let  me 
{hew  you  ? — Po  ! it’s  all  nonfenfe.  {pits  up  the  ctrds) 
Come,  let  us  go  to  bed.  (going)  Only  flay  one  mo- 
I i i 2 ment. 
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ment.  {’Takes  out  the  cards')  Now  command  your* 
felf , and  you  fhall  have  demonftration. 

Lady  Rackett. 

It  does  not  fignify,  Sir,.  Your  head  will  be  clearer 
in  the  morning,  I chufe  to  go  to  bed. 

Sir  Charles. 

Stay  and  hear  me,  can’t  you  ? 

Lady  Rackett. 

No  3 my  head  aches.  I am  tired  of  the  fubjedh 

Sir  Charles. 

Why  then,  damn  the  cards.  There,  and  there,  and 
there,  {throwing  them  about  the  room)  You  may  go 
to  bed  by  yourfelf.  Confufion  feize  me,  if  I flay 
here  to  be  tormented  a moment  longer.  {Putting 
on  his  Jhoes.) 

Enter  Dimity, 

Dimity, 

Did  you  call.  Sir  ? 

Sir  Charles, 

No  , never,  never,  Madam. 

Dimity,  (in  a fit  of  laughing) 

At  it  again ! 

Lapy  Rackett. 

Take  your  own  way.  Sir. 


Sir 
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Sir  Charles. 

Now  then  I tell  you  once  more,  you  are  a vile  wo- 
man. 


Dimity, 

Law,  Sir! — This  is  charming;  HI  run  and  tel)  the 
old  couple. 

[Exit. 


cal- 


Sir  Charles.  (Jiill putting  on  his /hoes.) 

You  are  the  moft  malicious,  pofitive,  npnfenfi- 


Lady  Rackett. 

Don't  make  me  laugh  again.  Sir  Charles,  ( walks 
nd fings.) 

Sir  Charles, 

Hell  and  the  devil!  will  you  fit  down  quietly  and 
Jet  me  convince  you  ? ' 


Lady  Rackett. 

I don't  chufe  to  hear  any  more  about  it. 

Sir  Charles. 

Why  then  I believe  you  are  pofiefied.  It  is  in  vain 
to  talk  fenfe  and  reafon  to  you. 

Lady  Rackett. 

Thank  you  for  your  compliment.  Sir — Such  a 
man  ! ( with  a Jneering  laugh,')  I never  knew  the 

like  of  this.  (Sits  down , 


Sir 
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Sir  Charles. 

I promifeyou,  you  fhall  repent  of  this  ufage,  before 
you  have  a moment  of  my  company  again.  It  fhan’t 
be  in  a hurry  you  may  depend,  Madam — Now  fee 
here  — I can  prove  it  to  a demonft ration  (fits 
down  by  her,  floe  gets  up.)  Look  ye  there  again  now  : 
the  very  devil  muft  be  in  your  temper.  I wifh  I had 
never  feen  your  face.  I wifh  I was  a thoufand  miles 
off.  Sit  down  but  one  moment. 

Lady  Rackett. 

I am  difpos’d  to  walk  Sir. 

Sir  Charles. 

Why  then  mav  I perifh  if  ever — a blockhead,  an 
ideot  I was  to  marry,  {walks  about.')  fuch  provoking 
impertinence!  {She  fits  down.)  Damnation!  lam 
fo  clear  in  the  thing.  She  is  not  worth  my  notice — 
{Sits  down,  turns  his  back,  and  looks  uneafy .)  I’ll  take 
no  more  pains  about  it.  {Paufes  for  fome  time,  then 
locks  at  her.)  Is  it  not  very  fcrange,  that  you  wont 
hear  me  ? 


Lady  Rackett. 

Sir,  I am  very  ready  to  hear  you. 

Sir  Charles 

Very  well  then,  very  well;  you  remember  how  the 
game  feocd.  {draws  his  chair  near  her. 

Lady  Rackett. 

I wifh  you  would  untie  my  necklace,  it  hurts  me. 

Sir  Charles. 

Why  can’t  you  Men  ? 


Lady 
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Lady  Rackett. 

I tell  you  it  hurts  me  terribly. 

Sir  Charles. 

Death  and  confufion ! ( moves  his  chair  away.') 

there  is  no  bearing  this.  ( looks  at  her  angrily  ) It  won’t 
take  a moment,  if  you  will  but  liften.  ( moves  to- 
wards her ) Can’t  you  fee,  that  by  forcing  the  adver- 
fary’s  hand,  Mr.  Jenkins  would  be  obliged  to— 


Lady  Rackett. 

( 'Moving  her  chair  away  from  him.) 

Mr.  Jenkins  had  the  bed:  club,  and  never  a dia- 
mond left. 


Sir  Charles,  (rifing) 

Diflradtion  ! Bedlam  is  not  fo  mad.  Be  as 
wrong  as  you  pleafe,  Madam.  May  I never  hold 
four  by  honours,  may  I lofe  every  thing  I play  for, 
may  fortune  eternally  forfake  me,  if  I endeavour 
to  fet  you  right  again. 

[Exit. 


Enter  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drugget,  Woodley,  Love- 
lace, and  Nancy. 

Mrs.  Drugget. 

Gracious  ! what’s  the  matter  now  ? 

Lady  RackeTt. 

Such  another  man  does  not  exift.  I did  not  fay  a 
word  to  the  gentleman,  and  yet  he  has  been  raving 
about  the  room,  and  ftorming  like  a whirlwind. 


Drug- 
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Drugget. 

And  about  a club  again  ! I heard  it  all.  Coine 
hither,  Nancy  ; Mr.  Woodley,  fhe  is  yours  for  life. 


Mrs.  Drucget. 

My  dear,  how  can  you  be  fo  paffionate  ? 

Drugget. 

It  fhall  be  fo.  Take  her  for  life,  Mr.  Woodley. 

Woodley. 

My  whole  life  fhall  be  devoted  to  her  happinefs 
Lovelace. 

The  devil ! and  fo  I am  to  be  left  in  the  lurch  in 
this  manner,  am  I ? 

Lady  Rackett. 

Oh  ! this  is  only  one  of  thofe  polite  difputes  which 
people  of  quality,  who  have  nothing  elfe  to  differ 
about,  muff  always  be  liable  to*  This  will  be 
made  up  to  morrow. 


Drugget* 

Never  tell  me  : it  is  too  late  now.  Mr.  Wood' 
ley,  I recommend  my  girl  to  your  care.  I fhall  have 
nothing  now  to  think  of,  but  my  greens,  and  my 
images,  and  my  fhrubbery.  Though,  mercy  on  all 
married  folks,  fay  I ! — for  thefe  wranglings  are,  I am 
afraid.  What  they  muff  all  come  to.- 


Lady 
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Lady  Rackett.  ( comes  forward .) 

we  mufl  all  come  to  ? What  ? Come  to 
what  ? 

Mud  broils  and  quarrels  be  the  marriage  lot  ? 

If  that’s  the  wife,  deep  meaning  of  our  poet. 

The  man’s  a fool ! a blockhead  ! and  I’ll  fhew  it. 

What  could  induce  him  in  an  age  fo  nice. 

So  fam’d  for  virtue*  fo  refin’d  from  vice. 

To  form  a plan  fo  trivial,  falfe,  and  low  ? 

As  if  a belle  could  quarrel  with  a beau  : 

As  if  there  were  in  thefe  thrice  happy  days* 

One  who  from  nature,  or  from  realbn  drays  ! 
There’s  no  crofs  hufband  now  ; no  wrangling  wife. 
The  man  is  downright  ignorant  of  life. 

’Tis  the  millennium  this  : devoid  of  guile. 

Fair  gentle  Truth,  and  white  rob’d  Candour  fmile. 
From  every  bread  the  fordid  love  of  gold 
Is  banifh’d  quite  ; no  boroughs  now  are  fold  ! 

Pray  tell  me,  Sirs — -(for  I don’t  know,  I vow,) 

Pray,  is  there  fuch  a thing  as  Gaming  now  ? 

Do  peers  make  laws  againd  that  giant  Vice, 

And  then  at  Arthur’s  break  them  in  a trice  ? 

No,  no ; our  lives  are  virtuous  all,  auftere  and  hard  ; 
Pray,  ladies — do  you  ever  fee  a card  ? 

Thofe  empty  boxes  fhew  you  don’t  love  plays ; 

The  managers,  poor  fouls  ! get  nothing  now  a days. 
If  here  you  come — by  chance — but  once  a week, 
The  pit  can  witnefs  that  you  neve*  fpeak. 

Penfive  Attention  fits  with  detent  mien; 

No  paint,  no  naked  fhoulders  to  be  feen  ! 

And  yet  this  grave,  this  moral,  pious  age. 

May  learn  one  ufeful  lefibn  from  the  dage* 
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Shun  ftrife,  ye  fair,  and  once  a conteft  o’er. 

Wake  to  a blaze  the  dying  flame  no  more. 

From  fierce  debate  fly  all  the  tender  loves. 

And  Venus  cries,  cc  coachman,  put-tomy  doves.1' 
The  genial  bed  no  blootning  Grace  prepares, 
t(  And  ev'ry  day  fhall  be  a day  of  cares." 


End  of  the  SECOND  VOLUME, 


